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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS. 
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Che Independent, 


AFTER AWHILE. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





AFTER awhile 
That fault which mars your peace, 
And from accord of perfect music jars you, 
In you and those you but for that love best, 
And from communion which you die for bars 
you, 
Shall, with all imperfection, wholly cease, 
And perfect love shall blend in mutual rest, 
Where mutual purity shall reconcile, 
After awhile. 


After awhile 
That passionate desire 
For things you long for, as did Hebrews 
yearning 
For fare Egyptian, ripe and sweet and fat, 
Shall shift its aims, and, toward Canaan 
burning 
With purer flaming as a pillared fire, 
Lead to a far more fruitful land than that, 
To flowings of a deep, eternal Nile, 
After awhile. 


After awhile, 
Things poisoning while they please, 
The laughing wine, which slays us while it 
gladdens, 
The gold which sways us with magnetic force, 
The loveliness which in embracing maddens, 
Shall be eclipsed by better things than these; 
And, made by sweeter sweetness sour and 
coarse, 
These poorer things no more shall us beguile, 
After awhile. 


After awhile 
All masks shall fall away, 
False usages, mere forms, and phrases sercen- 
ing 
Our other and our inmost self from sight, 

All social silks and broadcloth intervening 
Shall moulder with our bodies in the clay; 
And, clothed in tissues of translucent light, 
We sball look back on these with pitying 

smile, 
After awhile. 
After awhile 
The everlasting doubt 

Which quibbles, cavils, questions, analyzes 
Our hope in man or God, our simplest trust, 

Our faith in all we care for paralyzes 
Here or hereafter, in us or without, 

Shall cease with whirlings of its blinding dust 
Our eyes from perfect seeing to defile, 
After awhile. 
——EEEES 


A STUDY OF RED CANYON. 


BY H. H. 





On the fourth day of June, 1876, Pike’s 
Peak was white with snow, and glittered in 
the sun as if the snow were solidice. Half 
adozen little fleecy clouds flitted around its 
summit, like fairies wrapped in swan’s- 
down skating back and forth on the shining 
surface. Nowhere else in the radiant blue 
dome of sky wasa cloud to be seen. The 
Fountain Creek, which runs eastward from 
Manitou toward Colorado Springs, was 
swollen high by melting snows in the 
mountains, and dashed along with foamy, 
white-capped waves. A tiny island, not 
more than two or three feet square, full of 
tall, waving, yellow lupines, was so nearly 
swallowed up by the torrent that it hardly 
looked like an island—rather like a gay 
barque, with a myriad golden pennons, 
tossing on a stormy sea. 

To enter Red Canyon, one must ford this 
Creek about two miles east of Manitou. It 
ook some nerve to drive into the swift cur- 











rent. A second’s swaying of the carriage, 
a sudden plunge of the horses, a muffied 
clattering of their feet deep down beneath 
the water, and we were out on the other 
side, wheels dripping like mill-wheels and 
the horses shaking themselves like New- 
foundland dogs after a swim. 


‘‘If the Creek should continue to rise 
while we are in the Canyon, what then?” 
said I, as we rounded the first rocky bank 
and began to walk the horses in a soft, 
green open. 

“* Stay here till it fell,’”’ was the wise and 
sententious answer. ‘‘ We couldn’t ford it 
if it were two inches higher.” 


How much did this thought enhance the 
pleasure of that day? Red Canyon was not 
only Red Canyon. It was a possible home, 
lodging, shelter—a sudden sanctuary of 
refuge. Had we friends, they could not 
find us, get at us. Red Canyon had taken 
possession of us, had chosen to monopolize 
us by a grim and daring hospitality akin to 
that of the feudal ages. Had we enemies, 
were we fugitives, Red Canyon would not 
give us up. It was our extempore monarch 
and knew nothing of laws of extradition. 
The very thought of these possibilities 
seemed to drop a veil between us and home, 
only three miles away; to lend a spell as of 
unreckoned distance and uncounted time. 
The day, the place became dramatic, and 
we were irresponsible dramatis persone, 
with no trouble about learning our parts. 
It was a novel and delicious sensation—one 
of the many and inexhaustible surprises 
which they enjoy to whom the gods have 
granted that they may live in Colorado. 


And so we studied Red Canyon. First, 
as I said, is a soft, green open or valley, not 
many rods wide, its left wall red sand- 
stone, in thin horizontal layers, piled up 
from fifty to a hundred feet high, 
jagged edges, waterworn and seamed, 
with pine trees growing in their crevices. 
On the right hand low hills, grass-grown, 
a copse of oak bushes close to the road on 
the left; on the right, one of wild cherry 
trees in full bloom. The sandstone ledges 
look in places like old ship-keels, turned 
up, stranded, battered. The oak bushes 
are so close to the road they brush your 
wheels. The road winds, now right, now 
left; more ledges, more grassy hills, more 
isolated rocks, columns, obelisks, all red. 
Three sharp pinnacles stand out on the 
left and seem to narrow and cut off the 
road. A second more, and a cone-like hill 
beyond has risen suddenly like a green 
fortress across the way between two red 
ledges. Now the road winds through a 
cottonwood grove, and the hills and ledges 
on each side seem to be slipping past, 
above the tree-tops, like the sliding canvas 
of a painted panorama. Then the rift 
widens into a little park. Close in front is 
one sharp sandstone peak, thick-grown half 
way up with pines and firs—a pyramid of 
red set in a bowl of green. Hills upon hills 
rise on the right, full of green firs and pin- 
nacles of red stone. Blue mertensias and 
penstemons grow among them. Now the 
Canyon narrows again. It is only a chasm. 
The ledges on each side present a front as 
of myriads of plate edges, so thin are 
the layers and so many. Again they are 
rounded and smooth. One on the right 
looks like a gigantic red whale, hundreds 
of rods long. Opposite him are great 
surfaces of slanting rock, finely striated, 
as with engravers’ tools. You cansee only a 
few rods ahead. The road is a gully. Roses 


begin to make the air sweet. In a thicket 
of them the road turns sharply round a 
high rock, and you are again in a little 
grassy open, some hundred yards wide. The 
great red stone whale on the right has his 
backbone higher than ever, and dozens of 
loose bowlders are ridinghim. On the left 
hand the rock wall is perpendicular, ser- 
rated at top, and with slanting pinnacles 
shooting out here and there. Tall pines, 
also, seventy and eighty feet high, rooted 
in rocks where apparently is no crumb of 
earth. At the base of this wall a thick 
copse of oak bushes, whose young leaves 
are of as tender and vivid a green as the 
leaves of slender white birches in June in 
New England. Now we cross a broad 
gully. In the bottom of its red and sandy 
bed is a thread of shining water. Ahead 
looms up a solid mass of green—a fir wood 
—out of which taller pines rise like can- 
opies borne over heads below. The walls 
on either hand slope back, and have here 
and there little plateaus, which are thick 
with foliage, a sort of brilliant repoussé 
work in greenon a red background. There 
is a sharp buzz of insects all through the 
air. Here comes another little thread-like 
stream leaping across the road, and sud- 
denly the Canyon widens again. The left- 
hand wall is a wall of green, none of its 
stone showing through; but in the center of 
the Canyon rises a huge minster-like pile 
of red stone, with tall firs and pines 
for towers and spires. Next we cross a 
dry and stony gully, and come to gypsum 
quarries, where the glistening white stone 
is tumbled about in fine, picturesque masses 
—a sudden and delicious contrast of color 
after the dark reds and greens on which 
we have been looking so long. 


The Canyon narrows; the road narrows; 
the walls seem to brace their very feet to- 
gether. Pink wild roses and shrubs of a 
beautiful white flowered Rubus overhang 
the road. There are huge red bowlders and 
peaks on our left; green hills and the 
white quarries on our right; a disused kiln, 
also, whose white doorway looks ghostly. 
The road sinks into rocky chasms, climbs 
out, turns such short corners we cannot 
see the horses’ lengths ahead, scrambles 
over bowlders and slabs and piles of gyp- 
sum, and come; to a dead stop in front of 
a hill, with great masses of cleft rock on 
its top. This is the head of the Canyon— 
the hard knot, as it were, in which the two 
walls are tied. 

Tiers of soft, green conical hills shut usin 
onall sides. A great shelf of rock juts out, 
and makes so large a shadow that a party of 
four or five might be comfortably bestead 
here for a night. It has evidently been 
often used for such shelter, for the ashes of 
old fires lie thick in its recesses. 


Summer days seem always reckoned by 
minutes, and not by hours. How much 
too short they seem in Colorado it would 
not be wise to try to tell; but no one will 
forget who has spent many of them out of 
doors there 

Red Canyon has, doubtless, many secrets 
to keep. I shall keep well my share of the 
secrets of this fleeting fourth of June. 

As we retraced our steps, in the late after- 
noon, the Canyon seemed like a new one 
we had never seen, so changed was it by 
our changed point of view. It is far more 
beautiful as you go down. The sides seem 
abrupter, the contrasts more vivid, and 
there is ever before your eyes a magnificent 





background of distance to the north and 


The blue wall of the Divide 


northeast. 

breaks it and the grand gates of the Garden 
of the Gods glow ‘like pinnacles of red 
cornelian in the sunset light. 

The Creek, which had been so full of 
foamy white-caps in the morning, was run- 
ning so much more peacefully when we 
crossed it at night that our horses stood still 
inthe middle and drank at their leisure; 
and the gay barque, with its yellow lupine 
pennons, was high above water, its sides 
looking black and worn, as if it had been in 
battle. 





EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE. 


BY C, 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 








WHEN the Apostle seeks to set all the 
primitive Christians at work, and seems to 
fancy he hears them asking piteously where 
they should find a field of fitting effort, he 
tells them to stir up “‘the gift which is in 
them.” There is need that all the people 
of God should become interested and occu- 
pied in appropriate forms of endeavor, if 
they are seriously interested in any grand 
result aimed at. And this has suggested 
the question of the ages. It is thé ques- 
tion now. How can the churches be so 
organized for work as to bring out the full 
strength of their members? 

The children of this world are, in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. 
What we are so worried over costs a polit- 
ical party no great pains. Some things we 
hold too precious to be, trusted entirely to 
a proxy. Candidates for office know 
about the listlessness of lazy men. The 
managers of primary meetings are very 
busy in a political year. Those who have 
inquired for them at their homes have 
rarely been able to find them. It matters 
little how unhistoric or unknown any one 
of their partisans may happen to be, it 
would not do to neglect him just before 
election. Every one has his influence—at 
any rate, every one has his vote; and was 
not Marcus Morton once elected by a single 
vote? 

Some leaders cannot trust their rank and 
file to anything less than their own person- 
alsupervision. And, to keep them every one 
safe, they have learned that the best method 
always was to set them at work, and, 
if possible, in charge of others, So they 
carefully estimate each man’s capacities, 
and put him at that labor for which he 
shows most adaptation. . The patriarchs of 
the parties counsel that the young men be 
started in the lead of each effort. Bring 
every person into a position where he can 
exert himself efficiently and powerfully 
for good all the time. Absorb him; occu- 
py him; give him something to think of 
every day and hour. 

This thing is observable: the more each 
person has,toiled for the general welfare, 
the more interested and the more skil!ful 
he has become. His political character has 
been confirmed forever just by the vigor- 
ous endeavor of one campaign. He has 
learned to cut and thrust and parry in the 
fencing conflict of argument; and now he 
is as adroit a swordsman as any. Each 
new man’s gift has been discovered and 
developed by putting him into some posi- 
tion of importance and responsibility. 
Why do we not do this in the churches? 
One reason is, because the men in those po- 
sitions like to stay there and younger men 
cannot get ahead. 

Some speakers have been trained for grand 
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cus and the club-room. Some have been 
willing to take the places of real hard, practi- 
cal work—going as messengers, distributing 
documents, and marshaling the masses on 
the grand day of voting. Perhaps there is 
no more patheti¢ sight to be witnessed in 
our republican America than that of one 
of the young men who are stationed at the 
polls, as he stands there, patient, keen, 
calm, amd resolute, from the morning 
twilight until the evening gloom. It is 
curious to notice, when so much severe 
and complicated labor had to be done, how 
easily it has been accomplished. The ex- 
planation is found in the simple fact that, 
amid all the multiplied diversities of the 
work, every man that wished to engage in 
it found his place the moment he really 
tried to find it, and there remained stead- 
fastly, giving all his energies to the duty he 
had chosen and for which he had stirred 
up his gift. 

It could be wished most devoutly that we 
Christian people knew half as well and felt 
half as keenly the worth of a soul as some 
of these politicians do the worth of a vote. 
A soul that is going to live when even the 
final president of this Republic will have 
been forgotten, when the last earthly 
government shall have written ‘‘ Ichabod” 
over its portals—that soul is worth striving 
for as nothing else is worth striving for on 
this planet. 

Now, we have seen, when the sun was 
getting low on election day, the panting 
horses checked at the station, and the al- 
most breathless voter, who had come so 
near being forgotten, hurried out of the 
carriage, lest it should be too late for his bal- 
lot to be thrown into the box; and we have 
heard the welkin ring with the shouts of 
those who welcomed the new acquisition. 
Yet it was only one vote, only one vote; 
and some of those who cheered were to our 
knowledge Christian men, who think 
monthly concerts area bore and consider 
three new voices at a prayer meeting as of 
not much account. Why are they not 
moved as muck by the sight of an aged sin- 
ner coming to the Cross, or a bad back- 
slider’s return to his joyous service of duty? 
If one soul repenteth, we are apt to leave 
all the cheer of a welcome to the angels that 
rejoice over him in the presence of God. It 
is because we are doing nothing. 

The true way to kindle zeal is to awake 
activity. Men are always interested in the 
things they work for. The streets are all 
alive for a whole week after the election is 
over. Who are those that ask the most 
questions? Who are the men that crowd 
around the depots, that throng the offices, 
that study the bulletins? Who are the 
people that are most alive to learn the 
news? Whose hands are busiest to send 
tidings all overthe Union? Whose eyes are 
glowing with most fire? Whosecheeks are 
ablaze with excitement? Those who have 
labored the hardest all summer, those are 
the ones now most stirred with enthusiasm. 
They worked and they gave, and now they 
want to know how it has turned out. 

Why cannot we learn this lesson? The 
way to arouse the entire Church of Christ 
is to put the entire Churchof Christ at work 
for the Master. Each man must just “‘stir 
up his own gift.” 





DR. ALLEN’S THEORY OF AMER- 
ICAN VITALITY. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 





For more than ten years past Dr. Allen, 
of Lowell, a physician in general practice 
and an authority on vital statistics, bas 
been warning his countrymen, especially in 
New England, that they were not doing 
their part toward populating the world. 
Contrary to the common opinion, which has 
been that the Yankee was too universal 
and his posterity too numerous, Dr. Allen 
has declared ever since 1866 that the 
Yankee race has no longer so strong a hold 
on its own homestead in New England as 
is necessary to keep it perpetually domi- 
nant there. Nay, he even points to a 
time in the near future when the chil- 
dren and grand-children of recent foreign- 
ers will probably outnumber the native 
stock among the hills and along the 
seacoasts of New England, and he calls 
attention to the causes which, in his opin- 
ion, are to give the aliens their superiority 
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In the June number of The Sanitarian, a 
monthly magazine largely devoted to vital 
‘statistics and public health, Dr. Allen pur- 
sues his argument, and enforces it by re- 
cent figures from the census tables of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts and from the 
registration reports of the same states. In 
Rhode Island particularly he finds that 
the very careful statistics of Dr. E, M. 
Snow, of Providence, one of the best in- 
vestigators of such matters, show a remark- 
able increase of the recent foreigners over 
the native Americans. Thus, out of 258,239 
people living in Rhode Island in 1875 only 
71,630 were born in foreign countries; yet 
123,517 were of foreign parentage, and, 
while the native population had increased 
less than 13 per cent. in the ten years since 
1865, the foreign population by parentage 
had increased more than 80 per cent., or 
six times as fast. In Massachusetts the 
statistics are not so tabulated as to show 
the facts in this respect; but it is very clear 
that those of forcign parentage are gaining 
in number very rapidly over the native 
Americans, although the death-rate among 
the latter is considerably less than among 
the recent foreigners. Yet, even in their 
death-rate the foreigners are apparently 
gaining on the native Americans. It fur- 
ther appears that, while 8,221 married 
women ‘in Providence between the ages of 
15 and '45 years and of American birth, had 
only 2,532 children born in the two years 
1874-75, the 5,919 married women of the 
same ages and of foreign birth had 2,912 
children, or nearly one child to every two 

women. Of the American-born women less 
than one in three bore children in those years. 
The Massachusetts census figures, quoted 
by Dr. Allen, show asimilar state of things. 
It was found that the average number of 
children borne by native women there was 
only 352, while the foreign mothers, of all 
nationalities, had each nearly five children 
and the Irish a little more than five. Even 
this showing, Dr. Allen says, is too favor- 
able for the native-born women of Massa- 
chusetts. He then asks what have been the 
causes of this change, and finds them prin- 
cipally in a gradual change in the physical 
organization of American women, and to 
some extent of men. Both sexes, he says, 
have given up muscular labor for brain- 
work or for idleness to such an extent as 
gradually to impair their strength of con- 
stitution, and also the balance of their or- 
ganization—giving a greater predominance 
than formerly to the nerve tissues and less 
to the muscular. The result of this, he 
thinks, is to derange and diminish the 
functions relating to maternity, so that 
fewer children are now born in American 
families, and of those born fewer can be 
nursed by their mothers. In the women of 
foreign parentage living in this country he 
does not find so many of these defects; 
hence, he argues, the higher birth-rate 
among the latter class, by means of which 


their number is so rapidly increasing. 
Of the general facts pointed out by 


Dr. Allen we think there can be no 
doubt. During all the years that 
he has been exploring the question the 
most vigorous attempts have been made to 
disprove or cast suspicion on his results; 
but his opponents, one after the other, have 
been compelled to admit that his statistics 
are unimpeachable. Whether his conclu- 
sions are to be accepted to their full extent 
is another and a different question. Prob- 
ably there are other causes, not wholly 
physical, and yet not springing from self- 
ishness or levity of character, which ac- 
count for a part of the facts he has discov- 
ered. There can be no doubt that a desire 
to bring up a few children well, rather 
than the heedlessness in this respect which 
attends a low stage of civilization, has 
much to do with the diminished number of 
children in American families. These fam- 
ilies, as a rule, are in more comfortable 
circumstances and have higher social 
aims than those with which Dr. Allen com- 
paresthem. That there is any consider- 
able decline in the general vitality of 
American women is not shown by the 
statistics of disease and death. Yet it 
must be remembered that there is much 
more wisdom and skill now exercised in 
the prevention and cure of disease than 
formerly, so that lives are prolonged now- 
adays whicha hundred years ago would 





in numbers and in vitality. 


eral average of the survivors higher in 
muscular vigor than \it. can be now, 
when so many delicate lives must be 
added in reckoning the average. Itis to 
be considered, also, by those (and there are 
many such) who anticipate many evils 
from the increasing abundance of recent 
foreigners in the country that they cease 
to be recent after a few generations, and 
that the habits and motives now operating 
upon the American families will soon be 
felt in quite as much force by the new- 
comers and their descendants. Conquered 
Greece captivated its captors, according to 
Horace; and the receptive Yunkeeland 
may prove as insidious and prevailing as 
did the Hellenic Yankeesin the days of 
Scipio and Cato. 

However this may be, thanks are due to 
Dr. Allen for the painstaking ani persist- 
ent labor which he has devoted to this sub- 
ject. It has exposed him to reproach and 
ridicule, and he has not had that support 
in his inquirfes from members of his own 
profession which he had a right to expect. 
Now, however, his main point is estab- 
lished, and those who were skeptical for 
years are at last converted. The truth 
which he maintains may be a disagreeable 
one; but it is by the knowledge of disagree- 
able truth, oftentimes, that we are the 
most benefited. It is not pleasant to learn 
that we are suffering from a chronic and 
complicated malady; but the physician who 
makes the diagnosis of it for us does usa 
great service’ and gives us the principal 
means of treating it successfully. Dr. 
Allen bas made a national diagnosis. He 
has registered our symptoms, and, whether 
we accept his theory of cause and cure 
or seek for a more comprehensive one, we 
are equally under obligations to him for his 
preliminary study of the case. 





A USEFUL LIFE CLOSED. 


MISS MARY CARPENTER, OF BRISTOL, 
ENGLAND. 





BY E. C. WINES, D.D., LL.D. 





Ir is not long since the words ‘‘ Miss Car- 
penter, the distinguished English authoress, 
is dead’ were flashed by the telegraph wire 
over the bed of the Atlantic Ocean. This 
curt announcement gave but slight token of 
the mine of intellectual and moral worth, the 
mighty sum of active duty and usefulness, 
which were shrouded, rather than revealed 
by them. Certainly Miss Carpenter was 
‘« distinguished ” in the field of authorship; 
but she was far more ‘‘ distinguished” as a 
worker than asa writer. Indeed, her writ- 
ings were all, so far as I recall them, of the 
practical sort, designed to help on her work 
and that of others engaged in the same 
class of labors. 

During a period covering nearly half a 
generation it has been the privilege of the 
present writer to enjoy the friendship of this 
lady; and, as she has many warm friends in 
this country—some of them won by her gen- 
eral writings in the cause of humanity, 
others by her special and most valuable con- 
tributions to our various prison congresses, 
but more through her visit and four months’ 
residence among us some years ago—it 
was in my heart to prepare a brief paper 
on her life and labors. I have, however, 
waited, in the hope that I should receive 
some definite information concerning her 
closing hours. That hope has now been 
fulfilled, in the receipt of a letter from our 
mutual friend, Miss Rosamond Hill, daugh- 
ter of the late Matthew Davenport Hill, now 
of London, but long a resident of Bristol 
and near neighbor of Miss Carpenter. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, daughter of the 
late eminent scholar and divine, the Rev. 
Lant Carpenter, of Bristol, departed. this 
life on the night of the 14th of June, 1877. 
I do not know her exact age, but it could 
not have varied much either way from 
threescore and ten. She died, as Dr. 
Chalmers did, with her harness on, and as 
nearly all earnest. workers, I think, desire 
to die. No lingering illness, no gradual 
decay of physical and mental powers pre- 
ceded her departure. About a week before 
her own death she had received intelli- 
gence of the déath of a favorite brother, 
Dr. Philip Carpenter, who resided in Mon- 
treal. She felt this blow very sensibly. It 
distressed her particularly at night, and so 
interfered with her customary rest that 
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turbed in the morning till she rang her 
bell. She retired in her usual health on 
Thursday night, the 14th of June. On 
Friday morning no bell rang; but her 
housekeeper was not alarmed, because of 
the order already mentioned. At a later 
hour her adopted daughter, Miss Rosanna 
Powell, having occasion for some keys. in 
Miss C.’s possession, went into the room, 
and found her dead, but lying in so natural 
and composed a posture that it is believed 
her death was entirely painless. Thus 
passed away from earth and entered into 
her rest one of the good and the great. 
Her life’s work is accomplished; and how 
great, how noble, how beneficent has it 
been! 

Miss Carpenter was born to be a leader. 
She could be nothing else. A broad and 
vigorous intellect, an intuitive insight, an 
extraordinary grasp and mastery of princi- 
ples, an organizing, administrative, and ex- 
ecutive ability unsurpassed, a ready and 
powerful pen, a strong will, an indomitable 
and tireless energy, a courage that quailed 
before no obstacles, and a heart that beat 
responsive to every appeal of human weak- 
ness and woe—these qualities (and she 
possessed them all) fitted her pre-eminently 
for the réle of leadership. 

Miss Carpenter was distinguished in three 
distinct but closely-connected departments 
of labor—female education, prison reform, 
and preventive and reformatory work. The 
first of these was the latest to which she 
gave her ever-wise and indefatigable activ- 
ity; and that not in the comparative 
smoothness and ease of the home field, but 
in the far-off Empire of India, where the 
very foundations of the work were to be 
laid and where correspondingly hard and 
rough toil wasrequired. Four times, after 
passing the limit of sixty years, when most 
people think of beginning to rest, and on 
the last occasion quite alone, did she visit 
that distant and populous country, travers- 
ing time and again its vast territory and 
making prolonged stays in all its chief 
cities, delivering numerous public lectures 
and holding private conferences with the 
principal officials, both English and native, 
on the object of her mission. The results 
of these labors, covering a period of some 
ten years, and most remarkable, consider- 
ing her age and sex, are the establishment 
of one or more normal institutions for the 
training of native female teachers; numer- 
ous primary and high schools for the edu- 
cation of Hindu girls; a wonderful enlight- 
enment and toning up of public opinion; 
an extraordinary softening and rubbing off 
of national prejudice; anda strong impulse 
given to the cause of female education, so 
new as well as soimportant forIndia. The 
appreciation of these labors on the part of 
the native inhabitants was shown in num- 
erous public addresses and in splendid and 
costly gifts, presented to her by munic- 
ipalities and smaller communities. How 
much they were appreciated at home ap- 
pears in the fact that, on the return from 
her third voyage to India, the Queen in- 
vited her to an audience at Windsor Pal- 
ace, and, aftera long conversation, in which 
Her Majesty elicited much valuable inform- 
ation touching that important portion of 
her dominions, she presented to her, with 
an autograph inscription, a copy of her 
own ‘‘ Memoir of Prince Albert.” She had 
contemplated still another visit to the scene 
of these disinterested and _ self-denying 
labors; but death has put an end to the be- 
nevolent project. 

Throughout the whole of her active and 
laborious career Miss Carpenter was an 
earnest student of the science of public 
punishment and an earnest worker in the 
cause of prison reform, Her great work, 
“Our Convicts,” in two volumes octavo, 
issued from the press ten to fifteen years 
ago, has exerted a.mighty influence in 
England. It would scarcely be an exag- 
geration to say that it has revolutionized 
prison discipline in that country. This 
work has had a not insignificant circula- 
tion in the United States, where its influ- 
ence, though less than in the mother coun- 
try, owing to its more limited diffusion, 
has been marked and beneficent, partic- 
ularly in enlightening and invigorating 
public opinion on this whole question. 
Her tractate on the Irish or Crofton Prison 
System, prepared and printed at my request 





for the London Congress, has been widely 
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circulated in England and America, and to 
a considerable extent also in other countries, 
and everywhere it has wrought a good and 
useful work. 

But both these labors, though either was 
far greater than most women—or men, for 
that matter—accomplish in a lifetime, were 
put incidents or episodes in hers, Child- 
saving constituted her life work. To the 
work of saving neglected children from 
falling into a criminal career and of lifting 
toa better and purer life those who had 
yielded to the tempter’s power she con- 
secrated, during well-nigh a half century, 
the supreme forces of mind, will, heart, 
and hand. The ‘‘street Arabs” formed 
her domain, which she exploited with more 
than the zeal and energy that ever a money- 
loving Frenchman applied to the erploita- 
tion of a mine, a farm, a railway, a journal, 
a theater, a forest, or any other agency for 
the accumulation of wealth. To her the 
true riches was a poor, forsaken, poverty- 
stricken, wayward child saved to virtue, to 
labor, to manhood, to respect, to happiness, 
to Heaven. She had not been either unin- 
terested or inactive in the earlier efforts put 
forth in the field of preventive and reform- 
atory work in behalf of poor and friendless 
children. But when, thirty years ago, the 
question of juvenile delinquency and child- 
saving took possession of the British mind 
Miss Carpenter instantly seized the fore- 
most place in its discussion and develop- 
ment, and held it undisputed till the four- 
teenth day of last month, when she ceased 
from all earthly labors; but not, thanks to 
the benevolent ordering of Divine Prov- 
idence, from all earthlyinfluence. ‘‘ Being 
dead she yet speaks,” and will long con- 
tinue to speak in the monuments and the 
writings which she has left behind. Hers 
is one of ‘“‘the few, the immortal names 
that were not born to die.” 

IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





THE METHODIST VOICE IN THE 
CITY WILDERNESS. 


A FEW REFLECTIONS BY A LOW CHURCH 
METHODIST, 








Tue Methodist Church is a ‘“‘ voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness”; and the Church is 
owned by the owner of the voice—be the 
same more or less. The former proposi- 
tion is the original cbarter of the Church; 
the latter is a later conclusion, an ecclesi- 
astical form of the Jacksonian maxim— 
**To the victors belong the spoils.” 

As long as this voice promulgates its cry 
in its original sphere it causes the wilder- 
ness to bud and blossom like the rose—that 
is, of course, a plain, sober, God-fearing 
rose. But when, encouraged by this suc- 
cess, it draws nearer the habitations of men 
and comes into the towns and cities it 
finds it up-hill work (if, indeed, one can 
say that a voice ever finds any other kind 
of vent). So, not to put too fine a point on 
it, I maintain that the Methodist Church, 
in spite of its appeal to fundamental facts 
in human nature, labors under peculiar 
disadvantages when it undertakes to carry 
on its characteristic work in the city. 
These disadvantages are so great that I do 
not doubt that at no distant day they will 
lead to very important modifications of the 
Methodist scheme, or else to failure or 
abandonment of the enterprise of city 
work. 

Now, here I shall be met with two objec- 
tions—yea, three. One will deny that the 
Methodist Church 7s a voice for the wilder 
ness. To this one I shall say. that the 
voice has the accents of the wilderness, the 
uncompromising flavor of the wilderness, 
yea, the barbarism of the wilderness. For 
the voice sayeth not simply as other Evan- 
gelical voices—‘‘ Repent, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand”; but it goes further, 
and adds various injunctions (of no small 
antiquity and authority, to be sure) about 
being dead to the world, finding society 
among the regenerate, avoiding ornaments 
of gold and precious stones and gaudy ap- 
patel. The hearer of the voice must meet 
his leader once a week; must contribute 
money for the church; must be sober in 
speech, not given to many words in buy- 
ing and selling; must owe no man any: 
thing; must deny himself the theater, 
‘opera, dancing, card-playing, tippling, and 
so on. 

Another objector will deny that the 
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Church is owned by the owners of the 
voice—that is, by the preachers. With 
this I will deal later. And the third one 


-will claim that the city has also its wilder- 


ness of sin, and that here the crying of the 
voice has been greatly blessed. Now, ob- 
serve, Ido not presume to deny that the 
Methodist Church bas grown in a hundred 
years from units to millions, nor that in 
that sense the crying of the. voice bas been 
blessed. But I do affirm, and shall later 
maintain, that this immense growth has it- 
self become an element of weakness, and 
has led to unconscious modifications of the 
voice or in the habit of hearing; which 
modifications, because they are unconscious, 
are all the time creating friction. 

Take, for instance, the seating of the 
people at church. In the olden time men 
and women sat in different parts of the 
house. Hence, young people who came to 
church in the fear of the Lord and love of 
flirting were unable to interline the hymn- 
books and ‘‘snuggle up” during sermon- 
time, as is now the case at evening service. 
Again, there were no rented pews, but rich 
and poor sat together, and ‘‘the Lord was 
the mak-r of them all”; whereas now the 
rich man is self-made and is, undoubtedly, 
asuperior piece of workmanship, and as 
such sits apart. Then how is it in the 
matter of costly clothes? Are Methodist 
congregations more plainly clad than 
others? If so, I have not been able to per- 
cieve it, nor has my wife, who, of course, 
is a much better judge. 

Again, how is it about the class-meeting? 
Is this now observed? Very little, I reply. 
Out of a hundred members probably forty 
or fifty never attend; a few others go once 
ina while; about twenty or twenty-five 
attend regularly. There are class leaders 
in our large churches who have on their 
lists the names of members they have never 
seen. I wonder what Wesley would have 
said to such a state of things. Or take the 
restrictive rules about dancing, theater- 
going, card-playing, reading Sunday papers, 
reading novels, etc.—are these observed? 
They are by some; but breaches of them are 
not made a matter of discipline. Ifa city 
Methodist church contains five hundred 
members, it is safe to presume that there 
are fifty who sometimes go to the theater, 
twenty who play cards, twenty or thirty that 
dancein private parties. But these points, 
after all, are not important, except in so far 
as tis aninjury to any man to stand up and 
say ‘All this I steadfastly believe,” when 
in his heart he believes no such thing. And 
it is very evident that all those parts of the 
restrictive rules relating to dress are com- 
pletely a dead letter, while those relating 
to amusements have not a tithe of the 
authority they had fifty years ago. 


Isaid inthe beginning that the Methodist 
Church was owned by the owners of the 
voice—that is, by the preachers.. I am not 
the one to chill the blood of my readers by 
untimely revelations of the secrets of the 
prison-house, where we grind within the 
‘* great iron wheel.” Still, a few facts di- 
rectly bearing on the success of the Meth- 
odist Church in the city will not be amiss. 
The Methodist Church I say; not Method- 
ism. The latter does not succeed in the city. 

This Church, then, is owned and run by 
the preachers. The individual congrega- 
tion has no official existence outside of the 
‘official board.” This board, to all intents 
and purposes, is the local church. It con- 
sists of the class-leaders, stewards, and 
trustees. The trustees are elected by the 
churchmembers, and hold the church prop- 
erty for the use of the Methodist Eviscopal 
Church. The class-leaders are appointed 
by the preacher and hold office during 
good behavior. The stewards are appoint- 
ed by the preacher. This board in a church 
of five hundred members consists of no 
more than twenty persons. In one church 
of a thousand it numbers only twenty- 
seven. Beyond voting for one or two 
trustees once in three years, the lay mem- 
bers have no voice whatever in the 
management of the church. They are 
not even favored with a detailed account 
of the pecuniary expenditures. Theoret- 
ically, the preachers are assigned to the 
churches by the bishop, acting under the 
advice of the presiding elder, at the annual 
‘*conference.” The laity is not represented 
in the annual conference. The General 
Conference, meeting once in four years, has 


a small lay representation; but it is so small 
as to be worthless as a check upon the cler- 
ical element. Indeed, a man disposed to 
check the clergy would get to the moon 
coggiderably easier than he could get him- 
self elected to a Methodist General Confer- 
ence. 

The preachers elect delegates to the gen- 
cral conference; these elect the bishops, 
the bishops appoint the presiding elders; 
these elders and the bishop station the 
preachers. Thus all things return again to 
their source. 

Such a system as this, run without regard 
to money or comfort, is immensely power- 
ful. But as soon as the presiding elder be- 
gins to consult his own antipathies, and the 
preachers begin to tickle the elder, in order 
to get recommended to a better place 
(where the salary is higher), and when the 
boards of the churches begin to exercise a 
pressure to secure a preacher able to fill the 
house, all these are signs that the end is 
nigh. 

All these things do bappen. For in- 
stance, it is currently reported and believed 
that the most popular Methodist preacher 
at that time in Chicago, Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
was a year ago sent to a small town, be- 
cause the elder on the Chicago district did 
not like him. Noris it easy otherwise to 
account for such an act of felo-de-se as for 
the church authorities to send their best 
pulpit talent out of the large city. In the 
small town the preacher proved as success- 
ful as in the large one, having been listened 
to by overflowing congregations, and his 
reassignment’ requested, it is said, by a pe- 
tition signed by thousands. He was ac- 
cordingly reassigned, against his own 
wishes and against the petition of twenty- 
four members out of twenty-seven of the 
official board of the largest Methodist 
church in the city of Chicago. 

Now, consider the relation of the indi- 
vidual Chicago church to this transaction. 
Here we have a membership of over one 
thousand. They have built a church and 
bought a parsonage, ata cost of about $120,- 
000, all of which is paid except $15,000, 
and support the Gospel to the tune of about 
$15,000 a year. For six years the congre- 
gations at preaching service averaged fully 
800, and for two years over 1,000, morning 
and evening, the yearround. One year ago 
a preacher from a small country town was 
assigned to this congregation, which fell off 
to an average of about 500 during the first 
quarter, to about 450 the second quarter, 
and to about 350 the fourth quarter of the 
year. In view of this, the official board 
presented a petition, signed by twenty-two 
out of twenty-seven, asking to be left ‘‘to 
be supplied,” leaving them free to hire a 
preacher such as they wanted. In the face 
of this the preacher was reassigned. Here, 
it will be observed, wasa want of harmony. 
I may mention, incidentally, that delega- 
tions of laymen waited on the bishop with 
opposite designs. One of them assured 
him that nine-tenths of the church wanted 
the pastor reassigned; the other that eight- 
tenths desired his removal. Here were 
seventeen-tenths represented, when, in 
point of fact, I suppose less than a hundred 
members had ever been spoken to on the 
subject by either party. The bishop, of 
course, weighed the petitions and gave ver- 
dict to the nine-tenths, rather than to the 
eight. In truth, itis easy to see that the 
division of the official board in this case 
represented the mind of the congregation. 
For the board wasintent on “‘ success.” The 
verdict of the congregation was to have 
been found in their per centage of attend- 
ance. 

City churches, as I suppose all my read- 
ers know, are of two kinds: ecclesiastical 
clubs and missions. The Methodist Church 
(like the Romish and English) in its charter 
was amission. But this spirit has now 
died out of it. Everywhere itis building 
fine meeting-houses and renting the pews; 
and this represents the transition from a 
mission to a club. As soon as you get 
your club, the members must govern it. If 
the forms favor their doing this, wel]. If 
not, they must govern by indirections. And 
this is what the ‘‘ board” sought to doin 
the case I have related. Here we have the 
pecuniary success of the club endangered 
by the imposition on them of an unpopular 
manager. Nor is it easy to see how their 





spiritual interests are to be especially ad- 


vanced by a preacher whom they do not 
wish to hear, and whose return in spite of 
their expressed wishes they can regard as 
little better than a personal defiance. Can 
a preacher cram the Gospel down unwilling 
throats? 

Again, the Methodist Church is placed at 
a great disadvantage in city work by the 
three years’ limit of the pastorate. Those 
who know the city will agree with me that 
it takes a minister something like two years 
to find out the real state of a large church. 
It takes him about as long to make his 
voice heard effectively outside of his own 
meeting-house. Just when he begins to be 
useful and ready to settle down to the re- 
moval of the various hindrances he has 
discovered, he is removed to a new place. 
Practically an ‘‘ official board ” cannot be 
moved by a pastor. The members were 
appointed by various of his predecessors. 
They have seen pastors come and go, and 
take anything he can do in the line of re- 
proach with a great deal of equanimity— 
with a mild regret that the preacher should 
‘lose his temper.” Indeed, the resolution 
with which an able-bodied “ official mem- 
ber” can settle back “‘into the britching” 
on occasion is one of the most touching 
exhibitions of force I have ever witnessed. 
Beyond the official board the pastor cannot 
go. There is no appeal to the people, and 
there can be no appeal by the people. 

Another incubus is the presiding elder. 
When the church was a mission he may 
have been useful. He may be now. But 
if so, the official boards fail to observe it. 
He is (if I may be allowed the disrepect) a 
sort of ‘‘one-horse” bishop, without 
-honors and sometimes without the discre- 
tion to stecr neatly between the old mis- 
sion idea and the new one of clubs, He is 
“a custom more to be honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” 

What, then, is to be done? One of three 
things, it seems to me. Hither return to 
the charter idea, and run the church as a 
mission, with all that that implies; or, 
second, recognize the club idea, as better 
suited to our times; or, third, get the con- 
trol of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
(which believes Methodist doctrines) and 
run it as a branch, a sort of soft-shell 
department for these fine city Methodists, 
who no longer regard the restrictive rules 
or fear the presiding elder and who desire 
to pay their money for preaching of their 
own choice. Taxation without represent- 
ation is regarded as tyranny by many out- 
side of the Methodist Church. 





THE CASTLE WALL. 


BY HETTA L, H. WARD. 








WITHOUT. 
My lady’s castle is strong and old, 
The castle wall is high ; 
The world outside is empty and cold, 
A hopeless knight am I. 


My lady walks in a garden grand, 
My lady, so stately and fair ; 

And yellow sunbeams fall in her hand, 
She has braided them in her hair. 


Two roses bloom on a single stalk, 

But their souls to her cheeks have fled ; 
A lily bends in the garden-walk, 

She bends her lily head. iY 


A mermald crept from the sea so cold, 
Stood a moment alore on the strand ; 

Coral and pearls had the mermaid bold, 
They fell in my lady’s hand. 


My lady’s teeth are pearly white, 
Her lips are coral red ; 

My eyes are blind with the dazzling light, 
I would that I were dead. 





WITHIN. 

Oh ! strong old castle, gray and grim, 
Canst see the plume of my knight ? 
Look, castle wall, for my eyes are dim, 

Why tarries he in the fight ? 


Proud rose, red rose, with piercing thorn, 
His sword more red will be; 

Pray, saintly lily, night and morn, 
That my knight come back to me. 


Oh! passion flower, with holy heart, 
My heart shall be pure and clear, 

For, heavenly Jeaf with threefold part, 
I hold him heavenly dear, 


Oh! tender grase, so low a bed, 

May my true love’s plume ride high ; 
For sanguine foxglove, bloody red, 

If his blood is shed I die. 
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A SUMMER SUNDAY ON THE SCOT- 
TISH BORDER. 








BY GEORGE RUSSELL JACKSON, 





“ That man hath perfect blessedness 
Who walketh not astray 
In counsel of ungodly men, 
Nor stands in sinners’ way.” 





Svucu was the poetical observation of my 
friend, Tamas Rutherford, with whom I 
was temporarily sojourning during a recent 
visit to Scotland, and whom I had just in- 
vited to accompany me in a Sunday-morn- 
ing walk around the ramparts of the ancient 
and still wall-girdled city of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, on the Scottish Border. 

**We dinna gang walkin’ on the Sabbath 
day,” he continued, dropping into prose, 
and looking at me somewhat severely over 
his spectacles, while he partially closed the 
well-worn Bible which he had been read- 
ing, keeping his thumb between the leaves 
to mark the place. ‘‘It’s no a day t’ gang 
stravagin (wandering) aboot. Only the 
wicked and the ungodly are t’ be seen 
walkin’ for pleesure on sic a day, and if 
we wad avoid their company and their 
coonsel, as the psalmist says, we maun 
gang ither gates (ways).”’ 

I accepted the reproof, and sat down, 
blushing for the depravity of my nature. 


**Gin ye wad like t’ hear a guid sermon,” 
my host proceeded, ‘‘gang wie me t’ the 
kirk. That’s the fittest place for us a’ on 
the Sabbath day. It’s a pleesure to me to 
gang t’ the sanctuary on a Sabbath mornin’. 
Div ye ken what the psalmist says aboot 
it?” 

I was forced to admit my ignorance of 
any particular psalm that had reference to 
attending kirk on the Sabbath morning, 
upon which Tamas quoted the following 
lines, with much unction: 

“‘Tjoyed when to the house of God 
Go up they said to me, 
Jerusalem, witbin thy gates 
My feet shall standing be.”’ 

‘‘The Psalms o’ David in meter—in 
meter, mark you,” Tamas continued, ‘‘ are 
my delight. They are on my tongue when 
I rise in the mornin’ and when I lie doon at 
nicht. I love them.” 

This was spoken in a tone in which ex- 
ultation and reverence were blended. 

“I find in them,” pursued Tamas, 
*‘something applicable to every phase of 
feeling. I am weak in faith, beset with 
enemies, Satan enticing me, the bulls o’ 
Bashan roarin’ aroond me, then I say: 

“TI to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid. 
My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who Heaven and earth hath made.’ 
Psalm 12ist, Presbyterian version, trans- 
posed into meter. If I’m wullin to rejoice, 
then I say: 
“*O Lord, thou art my God and king 
Thee will I magnify and praise. 
I will thee bless, and gladly sing 
Unto thy holy name always.’ 
Psalm 145th, 2nd version. And so on a’ 
through the day. I find a verse applicable 
to every state of feeling in which I find my- 
self. Eh, mon, but the Psalms o’ David in 
Mmeter—in meter, mark you—are gr-r- 
rand!” 

Two men at this moment entered the 
room. Both were dressed in the Highland 
garb—kilt, plaid, and blue bonnet. One 
was tall and straight as a Norway pine; the 
other was short and dumpy. Both were 
old, nearly approaching, if they had not 
already reached, the span allotted to man— 
threescore years and ten. The tall man 
was grave and sedate of aspect; the short 
man nervous, cross-looking, and evidently 
of the class the Scotch people describe as 
fidgety. The tall man was introduced as 
Sandy Elshender, and the short man as 
Donald Macfarlane. After the usual salu- 
tations, Mr. Macfarlane, taking a pinch of 
snuff, said: 

*‘Ye'll be gangin’ t’ the kirk wi’ us, 
Tamas?” 

Tamas replied in the affirmative; upon 
which Mr. Macfarlane, taking another pinch 
of snuff, again queried: 

‘“‘ An’ yer young frien’ here?” indicating 
me with a jerk of his thumb over his 
shoulder. 

“Will nae doot gang wi’ us?” replied 
Tamas, giving me an interrogative glance. 

I said I intended, with their permission, 
to accompany them. 





“The better fur ye, sir,” remarked 
Donald. ‘‘The betterfur ye. Ye’ll heara 
sarmon the day—a sarmon sic as ye ne’er 
heard afore. Mr. Ritchie is t’ preach the 
day, an’ I expeck we’ll hear the everlastin’ 
doctrines o’ sanctification, justification tn’ 
election expounded in a manner whilk ye 
ne’er heard the beat o’ it.” 

The kirk bell at this moment began ring- 
ing, and Tamas suggested that it was time 
we were on our way. The minister who 
was to preach that day, Mr. Ritchie, formed 
the subject of our conversation as we 
passed up the street. He was evidently a 
great favorite with Mr. Macfarlane, for 
that gentleman, between his frequent 
pinches of snuff, took occasion to eulogize 
him highly. Mr. Elshender was a little 
more reserved in his comments; though he, 
too, it was apparent, entertained a profound 
respect for the minister. This admiration, 
I subsequently ascertained, arose from the 
fact that Mr. Ritchie had traveled in the 
Holy Land; or, as Donald expressed it, 
when confidentially imparting to me the in- 
formation, ‘‘in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, an’ 
the lands o’ the Bible.” 

When we entered the meeting - house 
Tamas led the way to what he termed his 
‘* ain seat”—a large, square pew, furnished 
with atable, in size and shape not unlike 
those found in the kitchens of the poor. 
Tamas drew out a drawer in this table and 
took from it three books, one of which he 
handed to me, retaining the other two him- 
self. The book handed to me was a Bible, 
bound in with which wasa collection of the 
psalms and paraphrases. Messrs. EI- 
shender and Macfarlane carried their own 
Bibles with them. One of the books which 
Tamas retained was bound in brown 
leather and well worn. He began reading 
this book immediately on taking his seat, 
and, from the expression of his counten- 
ance, seemed to be much delighted with 
its contents. Looking up a few moments 
later, and observing me watching him, he 
smiled, and, tapping the book, whispered: 
‘‘The Psalms o’ David in meter — the 
Psalms o’ David in meter. I got them in 
this form for convenience.” 

There were very few people in the church 
when we entered; but they now began to 
come in very rapidly, in twos and threes, 
and at intervals in large families—father, 
mother, sons, and daughters—and in some 
cases, aS Mr. Macfarlane informed me, 
grandsons and grand-daughters. 

As many of them came from villages and 
farm homesteads in the country, there was 
quite an exchange of greetings among 
friends who had not seen each other since 
the previous Sunday, which caused a buzz 
similar to that one might hear in a school 
during session. There was, too, a great 
deal of snuffing, in many cases followed by 
sneezing; and I noticed snuff-boxes passing 
from pew to pew, and describing quite a 
circle before they found their way back to 
their owners, 

Glancing over to the other side of the 
church, I noticed two pulpits, one above 
the other, and was about to inquire why 
there were two, when my attention was ar- 
rested by a pleasant-faced young man, 
dressed in black, with a white neckcloth, 
passing up the aisle. He ascended the 
stairs and seated himself in the lower pul- 
pit, and, casting his eyes around the 
church, nodded recognition to several per- 
sons in the congregation. 


“Ts that Mr. Ritchie?” I inquired, sur- 
prised that one so young should have per- 
formed the tour of the Holy Land. 

“Na, na,” replied Mr. Elshender, to 
whom my question was directed. ‘‘ That’s 
Jamie Liliico, the precentor, a fine singer; 
though no sae guid as Archie Yeoman, the 
precentor o’ young Porteous’s church, at 
Spittal. Ye’ll hae heard o’ young Porteous. 
He’s ane o’ the maist flowery an’ gracefu’ 
speakers i’ the hale United Presbyterian 
Kirk.” 

I shook my head negatively. 

** Ye maun hear him,” said Mr. Elshend- 
er. ‘‘I like him, though Donald here 
thinks he’s a bit o’ a heretic, for the reason 
that he quotes frae Burns an’ Byron, an’ 
disna mind a skuddick if he flings in an 
occasional couplet frae Shak-spur him- 
sel.” 

‘* Ay,” remarked Donald, who had over- 
heard the words, in a grim whisper, ‘‘I’ve 
heard him quote frae Burns whan if he 





had gane twa lines further he wad hae | 
said: 

“* Nae man can tether time or tide, 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride.’* 

To think 0’ a meenister quotin’ frae Tam 
O’Shanter! But wheesht! Diana mention 
Wull Porteous’s name noo. Here’s Mr. 
Ritchie comin’, a better man.” 

A man of from sixty-five to seventy 
years, clad in the simple clerical vestments 
of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, walked slowly up the aisle. As 
he came in sight of the congregation the 
buzz of conversation ceased. A hundred 
snuff-boxes disappeared in a hundred pock- 
ets, a hundred handkerchiefs were flour- 
ished in the air, and the blowing of a hun- 
dred noses announced the advent of the 
minister. Preceded by the sexton, a mid- 
dle-aged man, with a shaggy head of hair, 
which looked as if it had never felt a comb 
since it began to grow, the minister slowly 
ascended the pulpit stairs. The sexton 
held open the door of the upper pulpit, and 
the minister passed in, the door closing be- 
hind him withasnap. A deep hush fell 
upon the congregation as the minister sat 
down and buried his face in his hands. 
Then the sexton descended the stairs with 
a deprecatory air; as if he wished the con- 
gregation to understand that the honor of 
ushering a man into the pulpit who had 
traveled in the Holy Land was his merely 
ex officio—that it was none of his seeking; 
but that it was, nevertheless, a distinction 
upon which any other man, less firmly 
grounded in grace, might pride himself. 

After remaining a few moments in silent 
prayer, the minister raised his head and 
swept a glance over the congregation. Then, 
stretching forth his hand, he took up the 
psalm-book which lay upon the crimson- 
cushioned front of the pulpit, and, rising, 
said in strong, clear tones, which were 
filled with the gurgling roll of the Scottish 
R, and with much reverence of demeanor: 

‘*Let us begin the public worship of God 
this mornin’ by singin’ to his praise an’ 
glory a portion of the 24th psalm—the last 
four verses of the 24th psalm.” 

There was a commotion in the congrega- 
tion, and arustling of leaves as the place 
was sought. Tamas had it in a moment, 
and in another moment found it for me. 
‘© Ane o’ the Psalms o’ David in meter,” he 
whispered, with a thrill in his voice, ‘‘and 
ane 0’ the best.” 

The precentor exhibited to the congrega- 
tion an oblong piece of board, upon which 
was printed the name of the tune (‘‘St. 
George’s, Edinburgh’’) to which the lines 
were to be sung, while the minister read 
aloud the portion of the metrical psalm 
selected. Having finished reading, he 
again announced the number of the psalm 
and repeated the two first lines— 

“Ye gates, lift up your heads on high! 
Ye doors that last for aye”— 
after which he sat down. 

The precentor then arose, and, striking 
his tuning-fork on the edge of the cushioned 
desk, secured the pitch. A moment later, 
followed by the congregation, he was deep 
in the harmony of ‘St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh.” 

The psalm ended, the minister selected 
and read the third chapter of Habakkuk, 
the congregation following him, by look- 
ing on their Bibles at first, and as he pro- 
ceeded by fixing their eyes upon him. He 
was a splendid reader, and the deep, gurg- 
ling roll of his Scottish accent Jent an im- 
pressiveness to the language that held my 
breathless interest. He evidently felt the 
sublimity of the passages. There was a 
power and solemnity in his tones as he pro- 
ceeded with the magnificent description 
of the omnipotence of the God of Israel 
that were absolutely awe-inspiring. I 
thought, as I listened to him, that I had 
never heard grand elocution before. And 
when hecame to describe the faith and trust 
of the prophet, there was an exultation in 
his voice so magnetical in its effect that 
the congregation seemed on the point of 





*The lines referred to by Donald, which precede 
those quoted, are descriptive of pleasure and are 
prob2bly the finest ever written by Burns: 

‘* Pleasures are like poppies spread— 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white, then melts forever; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 

Or Jike the rainbow’s lovely form, 








Evanishing amid the storm.” 
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rising to their feet. Every eye was fixed 
upon him; every heart beat in unison with 
his. To meg he seemed to represent the 
prophet. 

‘* Although the fig tree shall not blossom 
neither shall fruit be in the vines.” : 

(He swept his eagle glance over the con. 
gregation, and with a sudden upward mo. 
tion of his arm brought all eyes within the 
focus of his own.) 

‘* The labor of the olive shall fail and the 
field shall yield no meat.” 

(His voice rose higher and his eyes glis. 
tened with. holy fervor.) 

‘The flock shall be cut off from the fold 
and there shall be no herd in the stall.” 

Higher still rose the clarion voice, 
deeper still became the interest of the con- 
gregation. Then followed the climax with 
the grand declaration: 

** Yet will I rejoice in the Lord. 
joy in the God of my salvation.” 

The minister’s voice trembled, his eyes 
filled with tears, and in husky tones he said: 

** Let us pray!” 

The old minister had evidently traveled 
in the Holy Land—a holier land than 
‘‘Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the lands o’ 
the Bible.” He had traveled in the land of 
Faith, the land in which Moses traveled, 
who never set his foot in Canaan. 

After prayer, another selection from a 
psalm of David, much to the delight of 
Tamas, was sung. The minister then an- 
nounced his text. Let me give it as he 
gave it: 

Looking around the congregation, the 
great Bible open before him, he said: 

‘*The portion of Scripture which fur- 
nishes the text 0’ this day’s sermon is found 
in the ninth chapter of Isaiah, at the sixth 
verse: 


I will 


** «For unto us a child is born, unto usa 
son is given; and the government shali be 
upon bis shoulder; and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counselor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.’ 

‘*T mean to speak to you of the character 
of Christ the day. Give me your atten- 
tion.” 

He did not plunge into his sermon, as 
some ministers do. He held up the subject, 
surveyed it at a distance, approached 
nearer, and then, boldly rushing in, collared 
it, metaphorically speaking. 

He divided the subject into two heads— 
viz: First, Christ as Man; Second, Christ 
as God. 

Each of these heads was divided into a 
large number of sections, the sections 
being denominated primarily, secondly, 
thirdly, etc., under their appropriate heads. 
The sermon was analytical, rather than de- 
scriptive; although it contained several 
descriptive passages that were graphically 
drawn, It was elegant, rather than eloquent, 
although destitute of neither pathos nor 
imagery. But it was long and wearisome, 
as a whole; the attractive portions being 
few and far between, like oases of poetry in 
a dreary desert of metaphysical discussion. 

Firstly had especial reference to the 
causes that rendered Christ’s advent on 
earth necessary. From secondly to fif 
teenthly the career of our Saviour on earth 

was traced, beginning at his birth and end- 
ing at his crucifixion. This ciosed that 
portion of the subject having reference to 
Christ as a man. 

The consideration of the character of 
Christ as a God was introduced with a fine 
description of the Resurrection. Then fol- 
lowed a long dissertation on the proof fur- 
nished by Christ’s miraculous appearances, 
after his resurrection, of his divine origin. 
The subject was closed with a description 
of the Ascension. I drew a long breath of 
relief as the minister uttered the words: 

“* And thus was Christ’s identity with the 
second person in the Godhead established. 
He had laid down his life, and he had taken 
it up again; and now he had again ascended 
to the Heaven which had been his habita- 
tion ere the morning stars sang together and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

I thought the sermon was finished; but I 
was mistaken. The minister, after a pause, 
resumed, with the words: 

‘Lastly, let us examine for a moment 
‘the grand results achieved by Christ’s ad- 
vent.” 


Tamas took up the Psalms of David and 


was soon absorbed in them, Mr. Elshender 
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was nodding, but Donald’s eyes were 
glistening with pleasure. 

“Div ye no like him ?” he inquired, in a 
half-hysterical whisper. ‘‘ He’s no dune yet. 
He’s grand. Isn’t he?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Finally” described the fate of the 
wicked. 

‘© word more and I have done” com- 
pared Christianity with skepticism. This 
is surely the end, I thought to myself. But 
it wasn’t. 

‘‘In conclusion” reviewed the history of 
the Presbyterian Church and predicted for 
it a glorious future. Then the minister 
closed the great Bible, and the congrega- 
tion started into life. Tamas closed the 
Psalms of David and Mr. Elshender rubbed 
his eyes. Something like a tear trickled 
down Donald’s cheek, as he smilingly asked 
me: 

«« Are ye satisfied?” 

“Iam,” I replied, most fervently. 

“I thocht ye wud like him,” he said, 
taking a pinch of snuff and handing me 
the box. 

The congregation then sang the Scripture 
paraphrase: 

‘Tis finished! was his latest voice. 
These sacred accents 0O’er, 
He bowed his head, gave up the ghost, 
And suffered pain no more.” 

Nothing could be finer than Mr. Ritchie’s 
manner of reading this paraphrase. His 
tones were inexpressibly tender, his eyes 
were full of tears. He seemed to be speak- 
ing of the demise of some near and dear 
friend. The audience caught the con- 
tagion of sympathy. Every thought of 
annoyance and impatience called into action 
by his long sermon was submerged in the 
grand tide of sorrow which poured as a 
flood from his own soul, as he brought so 
vividly before their minds the self-assumed 
sufferings of the man-God. 

Ihave heard Lee, of Edinburgh, Cairns, 
of Berwick-on-Tweed, and other great 
lights of this Church, read; but this old 
minister surpassed them all. 

There was something, too, beautifully 
tender in his manner of pronouncing the 
blessing at the close of the service, 
Stretching forth his arms over the congre. 
gation, as a hen might shadow her brood 
with her wings, he solemnly, reverently, 
tenderly uttered the benediction: 

‘‘ Now may the grace, mercy, and peace 
of God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost rest and abide with you 
all, and with all the Israel of God, now, 
henceforth, and forevermore. Amen.” 

‘* Div ye know, sir,” said Mr. Elshender, 
as we walked homeward, “that it is quite 
guid to attend the house of God? For prosy 
sermons may be surrounded by much that 
is lofty and soul-inspiring. There’s mony 
a@ane micht find fault wi’ Mr. Ritchie for 
his method o’ treatin’ the subject 0’ Christ’s 
manhood and Godhead; but there’s nane 
’ill doot his saul is inhis Maister’s wark. I 
like him better when he reads and prays 
than when he preaches. Oh! I’ve heard 
him read whan he seemed an angel. I’ve 
seen men bowin’ before the name o’ Jesus 
then wha admired the reasonin’ 0’ Mill an’ 
admitted the premises o’ Huxley. Eh, 
mon, Christianity’s no’ a bad thing. 
There’s a beautiful simplicity in the majes- 
ty o’ the Gospel, an’ it’s a comfortin’ thing 
to hae faith in Eternal Love an’ Omnipotent 
Care. That’s where Mr. Ritchie is soond— 
soond as a bell.” 

**Soond!” exclaimed Donald. ‘‘ What 
can ye expeck o’ a meenister wha has 
traveled in the lands o’ the Bible, wha has 
been in Jerusalem, on the Moont o’ Olives, 
an’ stud on Calvary itsel? Soond! Wha 
can doot it?” 

‘““Nane,” said Tamas, emphatically. 
*‘Nane ava. Like David, he’s a man after 
God’s ain heart. He has lived a pure an’ 
holy life, an’ whan he comes t’ the end o’t 
he’ll be able to say, wi’ the sweet singer o’ 
Israel, as it is contained in the twunty-third 
psalm in meter: 


‘** Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
Yet will 1 fear none ill; 
For Thou art with me, and Thy rod 
And staff me comfort still.’ ”’ 


The afternoon service at ‘‘ the meetin’,” 
‘which I attended, at Tamas’s urgent request, 
‘was similar to that of the forenoon; but the 
singing, which was wholly without instru- 
mental accompaniment, was much better. 

The Scotch are splendid vocalists and 
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the congregational singing in the Presby- 
terian churches is really worth listening to, 
the voices of the women being especially 
strong, clear, and melodious. The Presby- 
terians have a collection of hymns; but they 
are seldom used, the Psalms of David in 
meter and the Scripture pharaphrases, both 
of which collections of verse are bound in 
with all the Bibles used in the Presbyterian 
churches, being greatly preferred to any 
other form of sacred poetry. 

Most of the selections are sung to old airs 
which the congregations are thoroughly 
familiar with, and when the precentor 
starts the tune the people plunge into the 
harmony with a readiness, unanimity, and 
vigor that are altogether surprising to one 
accustomed to hearing and feeling the falter- 
ing hesitancy with which occasional voices 
volunteer assistance to the heavy-salaried 
choirs of our fashionable city churches. 

The precentor is the only salaried singer 
in the Presbyterian churches of the Scottish 
Borders, and his stipend ranges all the way 
from £10 to £20 ($50 to $100) per annum. 

Returning from the afternoon service, we 
were met by a man carrying a chair in one 
hand and a Bible in the other, whom 
Tamas saluted very respectfully as he 
passed us. 

‘“‘That man,” said Tamas, ‘“‘is Tammie 
Johnson—Preachin’ Tammie, they ca’ him. 
He’s on his way to the jetty, to preach to 
the fishermen. That chair he carries is his 
pu’pit. He’s a fisherman himsel’, an’ as re- 
markable for his piety as the majority 0’ 
the North Sea fishermen are for the lack 
o’t; as worthy a follower o’ the Maister, I 
micht say, as were the fishermen 0’ Galilee 
themsel’s. If ye want to hear an oreeginal 
sarmon, ye’d better gang back wi’ me an’ 
listen till him. Ise warrant ye’ll no’ ca’ the 
time lost.” 

As I had listened to two sermons and no 
inconsiderable amount of lay exhortation 
that day, and as I expected to be asked to 
attend a prayer-meeting, to be held that 
evening at the house of my friend, Tamas, 
I confess it was with some reluctance that 
I turned back to listen to the sermon of the 
North Sea fisherman. 

The jetty that Tamas had spoken of was 
asort of wharf, which served the double 
purpose of a landing and a place of resort 
for the fishermen. From it one had a view 
of the entrance of the harbor and a portion 
of the North Sea; and here the fishermen 
were wont to congregate in the morning, 
before proceeding to sea, to discuss the 
weather prospects, in the evening to dis- 
cuss politics and the condition of the pro- 
vision market, and on Sundays to kill the 
time which other people spent at church, 
in hot arguments involving the sailing 
qualities of their respective boats. 

By the time we arrived on the ground the 
preacher had mounted his chair and was 
surrounded by a large crowd of fishermen, 
to whom he was giving out the hymn: 

“Come, thou soul-transforming Spirit 

Bless the sower and the seed.” 
Only a few of the fishermen joined in the 
hymn and the singing was harsh and un- 
musical; but the prayer which followed was 
fervent, vigorous, and soul-inspiring. Pray- 
er was evidently a weapon with which the 
rough fisherman preacher was familiar. 
Many of his hearers uncovered their heads 
while he prayed and others tipped their 
sou’westers forward on their brows, holding 
them there with one hand. After the 
prayer a hymn entitled ‘‘ The Gospel Ship ” 
was sung. 


“The Gospel ship has long been sailing, 
Bound for Canaan’s peaceful shore ; 
All who wish to sail to glory, 
Come and welcome, rich and poor. 
CHORUS :—Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
All the sailors loudly cry; 
See the blissful port of glory, 

Open to each faithful eye.” 


When the hymn was concluded, the 
fisherman stood a moment in silent prayer; 
then, opening his Bible, he read the first 
eleven verses of the fifth chapter of Luke’s 
Gospel. 

‘‘There,” said he, closing the Bible, 
“‘what d’ye think of that? ‘Fear not. 
From henceforth thou shall catch men”; 
or, as it is contained in Matthew, ‘Fol- 
low me, and I will make you fishers of 
men! Did ye ever study on that afore? 
Why, my brothers, Jesus Christ, the be- 
loved Son of God, was the companion of 
fishermen like oursels, an’ honored them 








ciples. Did ye pay attention to what I 
read to ye? It might hae been sic a day as 
this. The fishermen of Galilee were busy 
washing their nets, aftera night’s fishin’-—a 
poor night’s fishin’, too, sic as ye hae yer- 
sels sometimes—when they saw a great 
multitude o’ people comin’ doon to the 
beach, led by a man that had been aston- 
ishin’ a’ the country-side wi’ his doctrine 
an’ his maricles. The fishermen’s boats 
were lyin’ just as yer ain herrin’ boats are 
lyin’ there now.” And the speaker pointed 
to the row of herring boats along the 
beach. ‘‘So, when this great man, this 
wonderful prophet, came doon amang the 
fishermen, he asked them if they would 
let him hae the use o’a boat for a little 
while, as he wanted to speak to the people 
that were followin’ him. They lent him a 
boat, as I suppose ony o”’ ye men would hae 
done, if ye had been in their place.” 

A Voice: ‘‘ That we wad, lad!” 

‘‘T dinna dootit, men. I dinna doot it,” 
replied the speaker. Continuing the nar- 
rative, he proceeded: 

“So he gat into the boat an’ asked 
them to shove off a little bit into the 
stream, aboot as far, maybe, as where 
Johnny Ruffet’s boat is lyin’ there.” The 
preacher pointed to a boat lying moored 
about’ fifty feet from the shore. ‘‘After 
they shoved off, he sat down in the starn- 
sheets an’ began to talk to the multitude 
consarnin’ the Kingdom of God. What 
d’ye think o’ that? The Son o’ God using 
a fisherman’s boat fora pu’pit! A fisher- 
man’s boat, mind ye! Nota king’s barge, 
cushioned wi’ velvet an’ ornamented wi’ 
goold. Not a nobleman’s yacht, wi’ its 
snow-white awning to screen him frae the 
sun. Only a fisherman’s boat, an’ maybe 
covered wi’ scales at that! Here was con- 
descension for ye. Are ye no prood o’ yer 
callin’? Prood that ye’re fishermen? Ye 
may weel be. 

‘“* Weel, after he had taught the mul- 
titude, he didna forget the fishermen. 
He didna tell them to land him, an’, 
after thankin’ them for their boat, walk 
away. No; he wanted these fishermen. 
He had work for them to do—just the same 
as he has work for you to do the day. So 
he says, says he: ‘Launch out into the 
deep and let down your nets for a draught.’ 
Or, as in our language he micht say: 
‘Come, boys, let’s go off an’ shut [shoot] 
the nets till we catch some herrin’.’ But 
they had been fishin’ a’ the nicht afore an’ 
had na’ catched onything; so they told him 
it was na worth while. Still, as he had 
asked them, they would give it atrial. So 
they shut their nets; an’, when they came 
to haul them, they were full o’ fish—so full 
that the nets act’ily brak wi’ their weight. 
Jist fancy that! Wasna that a muwzricle? 
They loaded their boats to the gunnels 
{[gunwales]; an’, while they were busy, it 
began to enter their heeds that this was 
mair than a man, mair than a prophet— 
that this was indeed the Messiah. Na doot 
it was to make them think this that he 
worked the maricle, for he wanted them 
to follow him. He wanted to make 
them his disciples. Yes, these poor fish- 
ermen—as poor as yersels, as ignorant as 
yersels—he had picked upon to be his 
chosen friends and companions—Him, the 
Son of God, the Lord of Glory. What 
d’ye think of that? So, when they got to 
the shore, he says to them: ‘Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.’ And 
they forsook a’ and followed him. Would 
ye men hae done that? Suppose ye cam 
in the morn wi’ a fifty-barrel shat [take] 
o’ herrin’, an’ a man cam doon to the 
beach an’ said: ‘Leave yer herrin’ an’ yer 
boats an’ yer nets and follow me, an’ I'll gie 
ye somethin’ far mair valuable than them.’ 
Wad yebelieve him? Ithink ye wad, if the 
man showed ye sic a maricle as Jesus 
showed the fishermen 0’ Galilee before he 
asked them to follow him. He manifested 
his power to them first, an’ then he said 
‘Follow me!’ an’ they followed him. 
Henceforth they were to be fishers of men— 
a far grander pursuit than catchin’ fish. 
I aften think how Christian kings an’ 
queens an’ princes an’ noblemen must envy 
us fishermen, when they think it was frae 
amang us that the blessed Redeemer chose 
his disciples. He micht have called his 
disciples frae amang the rich, for many 
o’ the great believed on him. Nicodemus, 





above a’ other men by makin’ them his dis- 
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was a ruler of the Jews; and Jairus, whose 
daughter he raised from the dead, was a 
ruler of the synagogue. Joseph of Armi- 
thea, wha afterward became his disciple, 
was arich man. But these followed him of 
their ainaccord. He went to the fishermen 
first. He called them, an’ they followed 
him. 
‘‘Supposin’ the Queen o’ England had, 
besides the great empire she rules owre, 
anither country—a beautiful land, where 
the sun always shines; where there’s nae 
storms nor tempests; where there’s naether 
cauld nor hunger, but where the fields are 
aye green and spangled wi’ daisies an’ 
buttercups; where the trees fairly bend be- 
neath the weight o’ the fruit they bear; 
where the rivers are full o’ salmon an’ 
the seas alive wi’ cod an’ haddock an’ 
herrin’; an’, to make a lang story short, 
where everything guid is plenty an’ 
life is like a lang simmer day. An’ 
supposin’, in the kindness o’ her heart, she 
wanted her subjecks to possess this land; 
an’, to let them ken a’ aboot it, she should 
pick oot a few men to tell the guid news 
through the length an’ breadth o’ her king- 
dom. Dinnaye think that she wad be likely 
to pick oot the number frae amang her 
dukes an’ lords an’ knights? But if, in- 
stead 0’ that, she should come doon hersel 
amang the fishermen, an’ pick the men oot 
o’ them, wadn’t that be an ack o’ great 
condescension? Wadn’t that be honorin’ 
the fishermen aboon a’? An’ wadn’t it be 
still greater honor if she wanted the fisher- 
men she picked oot to be rulers in the new 
land, to be kings an’ priests init? Weel, 
that’s jist what Jesus did. He has a king- 
dom sic as I hae described, only it’s far 
bonnier—the new Canaan, flowing with 
milk an’ honey. The walls o’ its cities are 
of jasper an’ the foundations of precious 
stones, the gates are of pearls, an’ the 
streets are of goold. There’s nae nichtin 
that Kingdom, nae darkness, nae sickness, 
and nae death. But only a few folk kenned 
o’ it; an’ our blessed Lord wanted every- 
body to ken o’ it, so he sent oot his ambas- 
sadors, an’, as I telt ye, instead o’ choosin’ 
the kings and princes o’ the earth as these 
ambassadors, he chose the fishermen ° 
Galilee. Says he: ‘Follow me! An’ they 
followed him. 

‘* Now, he’s jist sayin’ the same thing the 
day. ‘Follow me! he is sayin’ to ye a’ 
now. What are ye gaun to do aboot it? 
Are ye gaun to say ‘Yes, Lord, we will 
follow ye’; or are ye gaun to haud back, 
like Lot’s wife, wha was turned intill a pil- 
lar o’ saut? The Lord disna want ye to 
leave yer boats an’ yer nets the day. He 
only wants ye to leave yer sins ahint ye, 
That’s a’. It’s a guid deal for some o’ ye 
to leave. I ken that; for mony 0’ ye are no 
worth a bodle else the day. Ye stan’ as 
reepresentin’ only so muckle infidelity and 
profanity. A’ the waur for ye. The 
greater need that ye should follow Him an’ 
leave a’. Ye’re no happy as ye are. Ye 
ken that weel enough. Yer swearin’ does 
ye naeguid. Yer fightin’ does ye nae guid. 
Yer drinkin’ does ye nae guid. If they did, 
there micht be some sense in haudin’ antill 
them. Ye wad be better men an’ braver 
men if ye were Christians. I hae naethin’ 
to say against yer bravery, for ye aften risk 
yer lives for ithers. Ye man the life boat 
quick enough to save a shipwrecked sailor; 
but ye winna lift a finger to save yer ain 
sauls. But, wi’ a’ yer darin’, ye daurna 
meet death. When a’ hope’s gane, yer 
pluck melts like snaw. D’ye mind that. 
Christmas Day when Jacky Swinny’s boat 
cam sae near bein’ lost off St. Abb’s Head? 
I happened to be ane o’ the crew 
o’ that boat. When the nowtherly gale 
brak upon us, an’ the hailstanes were 
crackin’ aboot oor lugs as big as hazel-nuts; 
when the spray was flyin’ owre us in 
shoors an’ turnin’ to ice where it fell; when 
the boat wad na stan’ under a close-reefed 
foresail; when the nicht was closin’ roond 
us an’ every harbor on the coast was closed 
against us wi’ the heavy sea; when hail- 
shoor after hail-shoor brak upon us an’ 
every blast o’ wind was stronger than the 
last; when a’ hope was gane an’ death 
stared us in the face, wha did they ask to 
take the helm then? Wha did they ask to 
pray then? Wha did they ask to ca’ upon 
the Lord God then? Preachin’ Tammie! 
the man wha’s religion they had mocked 





wha cam to him by night for instruction, 


an’ scoffed at in fair weather. I prayed, 
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an’ the Lord—praised be his holy name— 
hearkened to tve prayer of sic a sinful 
worm as me. The cloods brak a bit, an’ 
we made Burnmooth Harbor i’ the gloamin’, 
escapin’ wi’ the skin o’ oor teeth. Ay, ay! 
men may be brave enough even in stormy 
weather; but the fear o’ death flusters them. 
It’s the Christian wha has the steady han’, 
the cool heed, an’ the stout heart in danger; 
an’ when the warst comes to the warst he 
can sink manfully, cryin’: ‘Thy will be 
done.’ 

“‘This very fac’ o’ itsel should mak ye 
follow Him. Ye’re in danger every day 0’ 
yer lives. Ye may gaun off the morn, an’ 
never come back again. Then what for 
d’ye noinsure yersels? Git yer names writ- 
ten in the Lamb’s Book o’ Life, an’ ye’ll be 
a richt. Ye’ll be safe for the future and 


yell hae mair joy o’ the present. It’s a 
pleesant thing to be a Christian. Ye’re 
jist as happy’s the day is lang. Div ye 


no think theres somethin’ mair aboot 
religion than shows on the surface, when 
ye see me haudin’ ontill it thro’ thick an’ 
thin? When ye’re scoffin’ an’ mockin’ an’ 
tellin’ the bairns to cry ‘ Preachin’ Tammie,’ 
as I pass alang the street, div ye no think 
it’s somethin’ mair than my ain meekness 
that gars me to say: ‘ Father, forgie them, 
for they know not what they do’? The 
mair ye persecute me the mair the glory 
that ’ll fa’ to my share; for the Maister has 
said: ‘Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is 
the Kingdom o° Heaven.’ I wad welcome 
persecution, if it wasna for your sakes, 
The Lord ’ill be sure to ca’ ye to accoont 
for it, an’ that grieves me; for when ye 
revile me ye revile the Maister. They 
scoffed an’ mocked at Stephen, ane o’ the 
followers o’ the Lord; an’, mair than that, 
they stoned him to death. But the Lord 
was wi’ him, an’ act’ily gied him a peek at 
his glory afore he took him hame. I 
spok till ye last Sunday o’ the cruci- 
fixion. I showed ye what Jesus had 
suffered for your sakes, how he endured 
persecution, an’ e’en death itsel, that ye 
a’ micht be happy in this life an’ happier 
inthe lifeto come. I want ye to pay at- 
tention to his invitation the day. ‘Follow 
me!’ He says the day jist as he said to the 
fishermen o’ Galilee: ‘Follow me!’ The in- 
vitation stan’ guid yet. But it’ll no stan’ 
lang; remember that. He’s comin’ himsel 
sune, an’ if ye’re no ready for him ye’ll be 
lost. It'll no be lang afore he sends his 
angels oot to vather in the harvest. They'll 
gather in the wheat an’ burn up the teers 
(tares), They wha hae loved him and 
sarved him are the wheat, an’ they that hae 
rejected him are the teers. D’ye want to 
be wheat or teers whan he comes? 

** Ye aften notice the salmon fishers, after 
hauling their net ashore, walin’ (selecting) 
the fish. They catch baith salmon an’ 
flukes (flounders) every time they cast their 
nets; but they wale oot the salmon an’ 
throw the flukes away. Now, the righteous 
are the salmon an’ the wicked are the flukes. 
The angels will wale oot the salmon an 
throw the flukes away. Then what wad ye 
like to be when the Lord comes? A salmon 
or a fluke? 

“‘Oh! wha wad bea dirty fluke, when they 
can jist as easy be a fine, silver-skinned, 
crimson-spotted salmon? Then come to 
Jesus now. Come alang, my lads, every 
ane 0’ ye. He’s still sayin’: ‘ Follow me! 
Dinna pit it aff ony langer. Behold! now 
is the accepted time, now is the day o’ sal- 
vation.’” 

The foregoing is a verbatim report of 
the fisherman’s discourse. It was spoken 
in a mixed dialect of Border English and 
Border Scotch. The written language con- 
veys no idea of the preacher’s dialect or 
the manner of his delivery. The former 
was uncouth and the latter somewhat 
harsh, but very earnest and exactly suited 
to the character of his audience, which 
was mainly composed of North Sea fisher- 
men—heavy-browed, rough-bearded, hard- 
faced men, in drooping sou’westers, rough 
pilot-reefers, and heavy sea-boots—men 
who seemed as if they could stand a large 
amount of preaching. 

They were apparently impressed with 
the discourse, however, and looked thor- 
oughly ashamed of themselves when the 
preacher alluded to their mockery of relig- 
ion and their persecution of himself. 

At the close of the prayer which followed 


the discourse the fishermen formed in 
groups, and the preacher, descending from 
his chair, mingled among them, doubtless 
for the purpose of enforcing upon them in- 
dividually the necessity of conversion; 
and as Tamas and I left the jetty he was 
standing in the center of a group of half a 
dozen, the hand which held the Bible ex- 
tended in front of him, the other raised 
above his head and the index finger point- 
ing straight to the heavens, while his face, 
as weather-beaten and as roughly-bearded 
as the roughest of those around him, glowed 
with the beautifying light of religious en- 
thusiasm. 


Hiblical Aesearch. 


THE article in the current number of the 
“Journal of the German Oriental Society”? 
which will attract most attention is one by Dr. 
Deecke on the origin of the Pheenician alpha- 
bet. Since the time of De Rougé the question 
has generally been considered as settled, the 
French scholar having satisfactorily proved 
the descent of the Pheenician letters from the 
hieratic forms of the Egyptian characters as 
used in the sixteenth century B. C. Dr, 

ecke, however, proposes to trace the alpha- 
bet to the cuneiform syllabary of Assyria, 
But his attempt cannot be considered success- 
ful. He has followed the syllabary of de 
Chossat, which teems with errors, and has, 
accordingly, sometimes set down variants of 
the ordinary cuneiform characters which have 
no existence. At other times he gives as a 
variant a totally different character. In some 
instances he assigns phonetic values to the 
cuneiform characters which they only bear in 
Accadian texts, and once he erroneously gives 
the phonetic value of /a to a character whicr 
has only that of mu. The character which 
always represents caph he makes the original of 
koph, and conversely that which represents koph 
is made the original of caph, while the character 
which represents shin is given the value of 
samech. In several cases the later Greek form 
of the letter is nearer the supposed cuneiform 
original than the earlier Pheenician, asseen onthe 
Moabite Stone, and the wholly different forms 
belonging to the Assyrian, the Neo-Babylonian, 
and the archaic Babylonian modes of writing 
are all confounded together. In two instances 
the Assyrian form is imagined to have given 
rise to one Pheenician letter, and the archaic 
form to another ; though the second instance is 
twice given wrongly, the Assyrian character in 
question answering to cheth, and notto either 
hé or ’ayin, as Dr. Deecke believes. The tav is 
supposed to come from the Protomedic, and, 
therefore, very late form of a cuneiform char- 
acter. When itis added that, in spite of the 
enormous number of Assyrian characters ex- 
pressing an open syllable (ba, bi, bu, be, etc.), 
Dr. Deecke has frequently had recourse to 
characters expressing a closed syllable (zur, 
sal, etc.), and that most of the cunetform char- 
acters are believed to have been “ transposed” 
by the Pheenician adapter, the failure of the 
attempt becomes self evident. In the same 
periodical Mordtmann shows tbat Halévy is 
wrong in making Himyar the name of the 
royal residence, and not of a people, and that 
the Himyarites are mentioned by classical 
writers under the name of ‘Oyuypira:, or Amerite. 








....The last number of the Journal Asiatique 
contains an article by M. Berger on the name 
of the goddess Tanith Pené Baal, found in 
some 3,000 Carthaginian inscriptions. Tanith, 
or Anath, the Astarte of Syria, was ‘‘ the great 
goddess”? of Carthage, frequently associated 
with Baal-Hammon, the sun-god, and identified 
by the Romans with Juno Celestis. Her tem- 
ple occupied a bill between the temples of 
Eshmun, or Gsculapius, and Baal-Hammon, or 
Saturn, and it is just in this quarter of the 
aucient city that the inscriptions mentioving 
the goddess have been discovered. Two ex- 
planations have been offered of the title Pené- 
Baal: one that it is a mythological attribute, 
meaning ‘‘the face of Baal,’’ in much the same 
sense as that in which our Lord is called “ the 
express image of the Father’’; the other that 
it has a geographical signification, denoting the 
Tanith who was worshiped on the island near 
Carthage, called Prosdpon, ‘the face,”’ by the 
Greeks. M, Berger decides for the first view. 
The cult of Tanith Pené-Baal was not confined 
to Carthage. She is mentioned in a great num- 
ber of inscriptions found at Constantine, where 
the follows Baal-Hammon, instead of preced- 
ing him,as at Carthage. One of.the inscrip- 
tions sent from Carthage by M. de Sainte-Marie 
(No. 419) runs as follows: ‘‘ To the great lady, 
Tanith Pené-Baal, and to the lord, Baal-Ham- 
mon, a vow made by Bodastoreth, the son of 
Abd-melkarth, the son of Aris, servant of the 
temple of Tsid-Tanith Mearath.’’ Here we 
find the name of Tanith followed by a new at- 
tribute. So it is in some other inscriptions—as, 





for instance, the biligual legend of Lapithos, 


where the Phevician text reads Anath oz 
Khaisim—“ Anath, the strength of life ’—and 
the Greek text, ’A@jvn cwreipa vikn. 


Fine Arts. 


WE speak of water-color drawings, when we 
should call them, as now produced, paintings. 
The former term had its origin iv what was the 
fact in reference to the water-color sketches of 
the last century. English water-color art is an 
indigenous product, and began as timple topo- 
graphical work,in dark ground-tints, with a 
light over-wash of local color, and the process 
has gone on from this poiut, and has consisted 
chiefly in the gradually diminishing importance 
of the ground-tint and increasing value of the 
local coloring, until at last the ground-tint 
was entirely discarded, and the thing begun ab 
initio as colored work. We thus have the early 
“stained” drawings, the later “tinted” exam- 
ples, and the ultimate paintings, when the gen- 
eral laying in of light and dark as substratum 
was relinquished ; and from this point the term 
“drawings” should be abandoned. The Water 
Color Society was founded in 1804, about which 
time the transitional process had been com- 
pleted. The chief change since then has been 
in the use of body color, or colors mixed with 
opaque white. Turner and Cox rejected this in- 
novation, but it is almost universally used 
now; but a large use of body color is still re- 
garded as objectionable. 








....Mr. David Neal writes from Munich con- 
cerning Mr. W. P. Phelps, a Lowell (Mass.) 
landscape artist, who went to that city two 
years ago: 

“He has made truly wonderful progress. A 
picture of his, exhibited at the rooms of the 
art ttnion here, a landscape with cattle, was 
universally admired, and it was gratifying to 
feel that it was in many respects the bes! pic- 
ture in the exhibition. There was another 
picture in the exhibition by a celebrated artist, 
whose cattle looked wooden when compared 
with those in Mr. Phelps’s excellent work, 
which was so carefully studied that 1 felt 
proud of it as an American. Hedeserves every 


praise for the perseverance and euvergy he dis- 
plays.” 


Mr. Neal will return to this country in the fall. 


....One of Rembrandt's best pictures, the 
* Anatomy Lesson,’’ the second one he painted, 
was sold from Amsterdam, in 1842, to an En- 
gilishman, for the ridiculously small sum of 660 
florins. It would now bring at a sale as much 
as a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and the wonder about it is that it seems 
to have been lost, and no one knows who the 
Englishman was that bought it nor what has 
become of it. 


....-It is odd that in one of the most careful 
and laborious pictures in the Royal Academy 
this year, ‘‘An Egyptian Feast,’? both the 
plantain and the aloe are introduced, neither 
of which grew in Egypt at the time reprte- 
senved. The plantain is from India, and the 
aloe, like the cactus and the maize—which are 
always getting most anachronistically into pic- 
tures of Old World life—is a native of 
America. 


«-+eThe Prince of Wales will send to the 
French Exhibition next year his collection of 
curiosities obtained in India. The English 
department is now further advanced than any 
other and will be very fine. Persia is likely to 
make a great figure in the Exhibition. It is to 
be hoped that by common consent Congress 
will consider the matter very early in the 
session. 


....The plate for the engraving of Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s picture of “The Shadow of 
Death” is pearly completed, and Mr. Hunt 
will very soon return from Jerusalem on bust- 
ness connected with. He has made so much 
progress in the important picture which be hus 
been engaged on there that he will bring it 
back with him. 


..+.-Meissonier’s splendid painting of Alex- 
ander Dumas fils has been presented by the 
owner to the Louvre. Meissonier has restored 
his picture of Napoleon III in the Luxem- 
bourg, which was injured by an act of political 
vandalism, last year. The injury now could 
not be detected. 


....Some choice British coins from the col- 
lection of the British Museum were sold the 
other day. An Oxford crown of Charles I 
sold for £80, and the celebrated Petition Crown 
of Charles II for £76. 


....Prof. Botticher, director of the Museum 
of Casts from the Antique, in Berlin, has re- 
tired, to” be succeeded by Prof, Conze, of 
Vienna, who has been his severest critic. Both 
are very able men. 


....The French Free Society of Fine Arts has 
prepared for the subject of its prize essay the 


‘modest question : ‘‘Since what epoch has French 





art been superior to foreign art ?”’ 








“Personalities, 


Moncure D. Conway writes to The Cincin 
nati Commercial; “The popular delight, the 
ecstasy, almost, with which the American 
preachers are welcomed and applauded ig 
something memorable. Whenever Dr. Stuart 
Robinson rises you can hear a pin fall; then 
presently there is such an ebullition of ap. 
plause or such a roar of laughter that you can 
hardly hear what the speaker says. Dr. Urostly 
said in his essay that praaching is a very sol- 
emn business ; and his words grew almost into 
invective when he alluded to preacbers who 
made mirth in the pulpit, turning their church. 
es into Sunday theaters. I don’t know whether 
his friend, Dr. Stuart Robinson, of Louisville, 
preaches the same way that he speaks. If he 
does, Crosby should see after him ; for, though 
he is at times highly poetical~—even thrilling— 
he is at other times droll and grotesque. But, 
whether humorous or impressive, Dr. Robin- 
son is uniformly one thing—a Presbyterian. 
One of the Edinburgh papers speaks of him as 
‘the truest of true blues.’ ”’ 





..-.- The Rey. Edward Eggleston is paying, 
we believe, his first visit to England, where his 
books are quite well known. He is writing 
some very pleasant letters to the Brooklyn 
Times, He, of course, visited Westminster 
Abbey, but refrains from describing it. He 
warns his countrymen not to visit it with “a nety 
pair of boots.” He heard Canon Farrat, who 
is so well known as the author of a ‘Life of 
Christ,’? and was greatly impressed with hii 
preaching. He thinks that in time he will be 
acknowledged as the finest preacher in En- 
gland. 


....Commodore Jonathan W. Swift, of the 
United States Navy, died at Geneva, N. Y., on 
July 30th. Commodore Swift was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, and in 1823 entered the navy from 
North Carolina. After passing through the 
several grades, he was commissioned as com- 
modore July 16th, 1862, aud was soon after 
placed on the retired list, on account of disabil 
ity for service. 


... Mr. J. ©. Marsbman, the founder of the 
only weekly political paper in India, bas just 
died in England. He set up the first paper-mill 
in India, rebuilt a college at his own expense, 
gave away at least $200,000, compiled the first 
Indian ‘“‘Code of Civil Law,’’ and then trans- 
lated it, and for a quarter of a century worked 
fifteen hours a day. No wonder he is dead. 


...-Charles K. Whipple, one of the leading 
infidel writers of this country, is an Am- 
herst College graduate of the class of 1831. 
Now that that college has given the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity to an able Roman Catholic 
graduate, there may be some hope for him that 
he may be recognized in his peculiar type of 
theology. 


....Mme, Nilsson says she will be unable to 
come to America for along time, because of 
pending engagements; but she has ‘kept the 
best remembrance” of the country which 
treated her so kindly. It is hard for great 
singers to forget American dollar’, 


....Prof. Swing says of Joseph Cook that he 
**combines the theories of the philosopher with 
the egotism of an old father talking to his 
children, and seems a rare combination of Sir 
William Hamilton and Peter Parley.”’ 


....Garibaldi has been very ill. He lay for 
some time one day unconscious and cold. But, 
when restored, he remarked : ‘‘ Oh! that’s noth- 
ing. You may be sure I shall survive Pio Noro 
and attend his funeral.’’ 


....Of John Brown’s children two, Jobn 
and Owen, live at Put-in-Bay, O.; Jason, an en- 
gineer, at Akron, O.; Salmon, in California ; 
and Ruth, in Wisconsin. The three half-sisters 
live in California. 


...-Prof. Wayland, of Yale College, saw two 
burglars trying to enter a house on Whitney 
Avenue, New Haven, recently, gave chase to 
them in his carriage, and secured the arrest of 
one of them. 


....-Mr. P. T, Barnum has been telling the 
Londoners that progress in America is founded 
upon the idea that a man makes the business, 
while in England the business makes the man, 


....Dr. Isaac W. Jackson, for fifty-one years 
professor in Union College, died on July 28th, 
aged seventy-three. 


....-Ex-King Amadeus was recently thrown 
from a carriage and seriously injured, but is 
improving. 


....M. Roederer, the celebrated champagne 
maker, is a candidate for election as French 
deputy. 


....Mr, Ruskin, in the last number of Fors 
Clavigera, calls Mr. Goldwin Smith “a goose.”’ 


....Mr. P. 8. Gilmore is preparing to take 
his band to the Paris Exposition. 





...-Patti is coming to America next winter. 
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Science. 


In the August number of The American 
Journal of Science Dr. Henry Draper announces 
a discovery of the greatest interest and import- 
ance. He has demonstrated the existence of 
orygen in the sun, by means of certain bright 
lines in the solar spectrum, which he shows to 
coincide with the bright lines of the gas as 
brought out by the electric spark in a so-called 
Geissler tube. The discovery, too, was made 
in a new way—not by comparing with the eye 
the spectra of the sun and of an oxygen tube ; 
but by actually photographing the two spectra 
side by side. He publishes the photograph (by 
the Alberttype process) just as it was taken, 
absolutely untouched and unmodified, except 
by the printing of certain reference letters and 
figures upon the negative, and any one can see 
for himself the significant coincidences. The 
interest of the discovery is two-fold. For one 
thing, the apparent absence of oxygen and the 
other non-metallic elements from the atmos- 
phere of the sun has been to all astronomers a 
puzzle, and to some hardly less than a stum- 
bling-block, greatly in the way of any con- 
sistent theory of planetary evolution. The dis- 
covery of oxygen, thus inconspicuous, but un- 
mistakable, removes the difficulty and makes 
it more than probable that many of the other 
elements, hitherto unrecognized, may yet be 
found. The other point of interest in respect 
to the discovery is the means by which it was 
accomplished. The difficulties in the way of 
such a photographic success are enormous, 
especially as regards the obtaining an oxygen 
spectrum of sufficient steadiness and brilliance. 
This was accomplished by new methods. ‘The 
light itself was, indeed, produced in the ordi- 
nary way, by sending an electric spark from a 
powerful induction coil through a Geissler 
tube; but the coil itself was worked not by a 
current from a galvanic battery, as ueual, but 
by the current from a Gramme dynamo-electric 
machine, slightly modified for the purpose. 
And this machine was driven not by a steam 
engine, as commonly is the case, but by one 
of the new petroleum motors, which in stead 
iness and economy proved itself far better than 
a steam engine. The apparatus generates a 
steady stream of sparks, each ten inches long, 
sixteen every second, and keeps it up for 
hours, if necessary. Without such appliances 
the research and discovery would apparently 
have been impossible. 





....The uses of structure in plants always 
interests. Some plants, and especially some 
eemposite plants, of which the common 
‘‘dandelion’’ is a good illustration, have a 
tuft of hair-like processes attached to 
parts of the seed. This is very common in 
composite plants ; and, as the down enables the 
seed to float through the air, it is concluded 
that it is especially given to these plants for 
the purpose, and that this purpose must be 
highly beneficial to the species of plauts which 
possess these arrangements. In many com- 
posites, ho'vever, these peculiar structures do 
not exist. The seeds have no power to float 
through the air; and, in comparison with those 
which have, their distribution ought to be more 
difficult and we should not find them making 
their way as well through the world. It does 
not appear, however, that the comose seeded 
section are better distributed than those which 
have not this hairy crown. Ia other plants 
which possess this peculiarity, as in asclepias, 
for ivstance, the species are by no means 
especially abundant, nor have very wide areas of 
distribution. It may be that there are peculiar 
advantages possessed by plants that bave not 
these peculiar arrangements, and which help to 
balance accounts, just as among animals those 
which produce few at a birth are generally 
found to be less in danger of being preyed on 
and thinned out by struggles with life than 
those which bring forth young more abundant- 
ly ; and there may be just as good reason why 
some of the seeds seem specially favored. The 
subject has been recently adverted to by Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray. 


....One of the most remarkable of recent 
discoveries in vegetable morphology of late, has 
been that of Cupressos Lawsoniana. The Law- 
son cypress will occasionally produce andro- 
Zynous coves. Nothing has been considered 
more constant in Conifere than the production 
of the male and female flowers separately. In 
the pive, for instance, the male flowers are gen- 
erally in small spike-like cones at the base of 
the new growth, while the females, resulting in 
the ultimate cones, come cut further up from 
the new growth. Certainly, those familiar with 
morphology, notwithstanding the apparent dif- 
ference of structure, really see the same plan: 
and, indeed, this is true of all plants in which 
the sexes areseparate. Nothing seems more dis- 
tinct than the plans which produce the tassel 
(male) and the ear (female) in the Indian corn. 
But the morphologist traces precisely the same 
plan in both. The finding of male and female 
flowers in the same cone of the Lawson 
cypress, though a great novelty, is no surprise. 


rHE INDEPENDENT. 
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In specimens examined by Dr. Maxwell T. 
Masters the lower scales bore anthers, while 
the upper ones bore ovules. These facts all 
help us to understand why it is that trees often- 
time abundantly polliaiferous are still so often 
comparatively sterile. As the essential part of 
the fructification is radically of the same origin, 
the development in a masculine or feminine di- 
rection must have its degrees; and we can, 
therefore, understand how pollen may often be 
apparently perfect, and yet be deficient in vital 
power. 


....Mr. H.C. Yarrow, of the Army Medical 
Museum, Washington, D. C., is preparing a 
memoir upon the ‘Burial Customs of the In- 
dians of North America, both ancient and 
modern, and the disposal of their dead,” and 
seeks information on the following points: 

1st. Name of the tribe. 

2d. Locality. 

3d. Manner of burial, ancient and modern, 

4th. Funeral ceremonies. 

5th. Mourning observances, if any. 

With reference to the first of these inquiries, 
‘‘ Name of the tribe,” the Indian name is de- 
sired as well as the name by which the tribe is 
known to the whites. 

As to “‘ Locality,” the response should give 
the range of the tribe, and be full and geograph- 
ically accurate. 

As to the ‘‘ Manner of burial,” etc., it is im- 
portant to have every particular bearing on this 
branch of the subject ; and much minuteness is 





desirable. 

For instance : 

(a) Was the body buried in the ground? If 
s0,in what position, and how was the grave 
prepared and finished ? 

(b) If cremated, describe the process and 
what disposal was made of the ashes. 

(c) Were any utensils, implements, orpa- 
ments, ete., etc., or food placed in the grave? 
In short, every fact is sought that may possibly 
add to a general knowledge of the subject. 

The memoir wiil be published by the Govern- 
ment. 


....Since our note on Grandeau and Bou- 
ton’s experiments appeared, and in which we 
showed that no other result could be antici 
pated than theirs, which was that the mistletoe 
had an essential chemical eharacter of its own, 
wholly different from the tree on which it 
grew, other seientific papers have expressed 
some astonishment at the result. One would 
suppose that the very fact that the mis- 
tletoe grows on oaks, elms, persimmons—in- 
deed, on any tree but pines and other conifer 
—and that all thece trees have different woody 
structures, while the mistletoe is always the 
same, would in itself be enough to determine 
the question. Mutton is mutton still, whether 
the sheep feeds on grass orturnips, and, though 
several species pasture in the same lot, each 
animal has its own special structure. Surely, 
we should be more surprised at the exceptions 
to such a rule. 


-..-Southey’s poem on the holly is well 
known. He had seen—what is not uncommon 





in England—that the lower branehes are full of 
spiny teeth, while the upper ones are almost 
round and unarmed. On this he founded a 
very pretty design argument, The spines were 
to prevent animals from browsing on the 
leaves. The upper ones, out of harm’s reach, 
needed no protection. Unfortunately for the 
beautiful thought, the upper branches are more 
often than not as spiny as the lower ones ; and 
it has been noticed in the case of our native 
holly that there is never any difference at all. 


....Mr. Carruthers, who has been twice presi- 
dent of the British Geologists’ Association, has 
published two of his addresses before that 
body, in which he argues against the possibility 
of proving the theory of Darwinism. His ar- 
gument depends on the sudden and simultane- 
ous appearance of highly-organized forms and 
the long persistenceof them. Thus, the single 
species of Arctic willow (Salix polaris) still in 
existence carries us back beyond the Glacial 
Period, and several species of willow existed 
in the Cretaceous Period. 


«--.The copper mines of Newfoundland rank 
among the first in the world in the amount of 
ore raised and sent to market. During the last 
half of 1876, out of 37,191 tons received at 
Swansea, the great copper market of Britain, 
20,763—more than half—came from two mines 
in Newfoundland. The. ore is the ordinary 
pyrites, carrying from 7 to 16 per cent. of 
metal. 


-.--Mr. Pogson, at Madras, will take advan- 
tage of the approaching favorable opposition 
of Mars for a new determination of the solar 
parallax. Mr. Gill has left England for the 
Island of Ascension, to make observations with 
Lord Lindsay’s heliometer. 


..-.Prof. Cope has tried to prove that the 
Mososaurians form a distinct’ order of sea- 
serpents. Prof. Owen has been lately studying 
these animals, and corcludes that they should 





be retained as marive Lacertilia, or lizards. 32 
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Missions. 


THE SWEDISH LUTHERAN MIS- 
SION IN ABYSSINIA. 


BY NEANDER N. KRONHOLM, PH.D. 





AxBovuT 1850 a religious interest had spread 

over various parts of Sweden. To aid in per- 

petuating this revival, a Tract Society was or- 

ganized at Stockholm, in 1854, called the Evan- 

gelical Fosterland Stiflelssen. This society soon 

developed itself into a home mission; and in 

1862 began its foreign missionary work, choos- 

ing the Galla tribes in the southeastern part of 

Africa. The first missionaries, Messrs. Lange, 

Kjellberg, and Carlsson, were sent from Stock- 

holm in 1865. They arrived at Massana the 

same year ; but, finding the Galla tribes so far 
from the coast that communication would be 

cut off therewith, they remained among certain 
tribes called Kunama, in the northeastern part 
of Abyssinia. They took up their abode at 
Tendar and Kulliko, In 1866 Messrs. Hedin, 
Englund, and Lager were sent from Stock- 
holm, and joined the three brethren at Kuna- 
ma, on the 25th of May, 1867. Mr. P. E. Lager 
has lately, during the conflict between Egypt 
and Abyssinia, been murdered, particulars con- 
cerning which I will give hereafter. In 1867 
Elfblad, a physician, and Linholm left Sweden 
for Africa, and joined those already at Kuna- 
ma. In 1868 Lundahl and Berglund, two col- 
porteurs, and a few colonists, in company with 
two young ladies, departed for Africa, and ar- 
rived at Kuvama the same year, and at once 
entered upon their work. In 1869 Rev. He- 
denstrom, M’lle Gustava von Platen, a young 
lady of nuble rauk, accompanied by two com- 
mission merchants, left Sweden for Africa; 
but when they arrived at Kunama found the 
mission destroyed by the Mohammedans and 
the missionaries driven from Kunama. 

The land of Kunamais situated about forty 
degrees E. longitude and about fifteen degrees 
N. latitude. The missionaries were exposed 
to a scorching sun and the most violent climate 
fever. Some one was sick almost constantly. 
In the latter part of 1867 Rev. Mr. Lange re- 
turned, after hardly two years’ stay. In 1868 
Kjeliberg and Elfblad, in company with an 
English elepbant hunter and his wife, were 
murdered by a savage tribe in the interior of 
Africa. Mr. Carlsson, after nearly two years’ 
stay, died suddenly of climate fever. Messrs. 
Hedin, Berglund, and Wanberg succumbed 
shortly after their arrival. 

In 1869 additioval difficulties overwhelmed 
the Swedish mission at Kunama, which was so 
far established that there was a prospect of 
a Christian community. The natives were 
friendly and attended the schools of the mis- 
sionaries and listened to their preaching. The 
Mohammedans were looking with a jealous eye 
upon this progress, and sent a force from the 
northern part of Egypt, who destroyed the 
mission, drove the missionaries from Kunama, 
and murdered the inhabitants, under pretext 
that they had not paid the tax. The mission- 
aries took with them of their effects what they 
could and fled to Massana, while the rest of 
their stores fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Arrived at Massana, they began a school there. 
Others took up their abode by the hot springs 
of Eilet, a few days’ journey from the coast. 
They also founded a station at Mensa and 
Geleb. Mrs. Kjellberg died on the way from 
Kunama when the missionaries fled from the 
persecution of the Mohammedans. Gustava 
von Piaten, wife to Mr. Lundahl, died in 1871 
and was buried by the fountains of Moses in 
Egypt. Several of the other missionvaries died 
or returned to Sweden, after long illnesses. 

After consultation with the Board at home, 





the remaining missionaries began their labors 
at Massana, where is now in progress of erec- 
tion an academy for the education of native 
young men for the ministry of Abyssinia and 
Galla. At Eilet, previous to the last Egypto- 
Abyssinian war, was a flourishing school for 
boys and girls. This place offers many advan- 
tages, on account of the healing virtues of the 
hot springs, it being a sort of watering-place, 
much resorted to by the natives. At Mensa 
and Geleb are also stations, with a small num- 
ber of native Christians. The natives at Zas- 
sega, the capital of Hammasa, desired the 
missionartes to preach the Gospel among them. 
Although the Abyssiniaus are living In con- 
stant conflict among themselves, the Word of 
God took root in many hearts. 

In January, 1875, two deaconesses from 
Stockholm, ove of whom was the writer's own 
sister, left Swed«n for Africa. They arrived at 
the mission in the early part of the spring of 
1875 Shortly after their arrival M’lle Kron- 
holm was married to the Rey. P. E. Lager, who 
had been on that mission about nine years and 
was very influential with the vatives. 

Since 1875 Mr. and Mrs. Lager have through 
a series of letters communicated to me the suc- 
cess of the Egyptian expeditions against Abys- 
sinja. In a letter dated Gendar, Abyssinia, 
August 21st, 1875, Mrs. Lager writes: 











“Weare now en eur journey from Ham- 
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masa. On the lst of August, 1875, Mr. Lager 

and I went further up into Abyssinia, to Ham- 

masa. It lies 10,000 feet above the sea and 

has a beautiful climate. The king wanted to 

see Mr. Lager and advise with him in regard to 

the great emergency in which Abyssinia is 

placed by the invasion of the Egyptian army. 

Mr. Lager is much beloved by the people. 

During our stay up there I had also an oppor- 

tunity to show my skill as doctor. Over 200 

persons came to seek my help against various 

kinds of sickness and to obtain medicines. We 

were the guests of Kirkam, the king’s prime 

minister, during our stay in Hammasa. Dijas 
Gebro, the kiog’s general-in-chief, is very fond 
of Mr. Lager. On the day of our departure he 
sent us a fat ox and other presents, as a token 
of his high esteem. 

‘¢ We are detained on the road waiting forin- 
telligence and an order from the king. The 
whole country is in a most fearful agitation. 
War is at hand. Governor Mynsigner, general 
in command of the Egyptian forces, has come 
with several thousand soldiers and cavalry 
from Egypt anda Turkey, ready toinvade Abys- 
sinia. We abide the result with much anxiety. 
The natives are in great fear and many have 
fled to the mountains. Those who serve the 
Lord dwell in caves among the mountains. 
The soldiers are very cruel. They bind their 
victims and whip them once a day with great 
leather whips, and then either kill them or sell 
them into slavery.” 


On the 12th of November, 1875, Mr. Lager 
wrote from Eilet that the appearances were 
such then that Egypt might be successful ; and 
that, in case Egypt conquered Abyssinia and 
restored order, the interior of Africa would be 
thrown open for European civilization and the 
Gospel. The political situation was an endless 
confusion. The chiefs of the various tribes or 
provinces were in deadly conflict against each 
other and jealous of each other’s supremacy. 
Egypt was threatening from without, making 
strong efforts to take possession of the country. 
The Abyssinians were of the Shemitic race and 
far superior to the Negroes. 

Mrs. Lager wrote on the same date that 
Abyssinia would no doubt be open to the mis- 
sionaries. That she had received a call from 
Zassega to take up her abode as doctor among 
its inhabitants. This she looked upon as a 
good omen and had accepted the call. 

During the conflict between Egypt and Abys- 
sinia it appears that a certain chief, Johannes, 
showed much skill and courage, won several 
decisive battles, and routed the Egyptian army. 
He gained many adherents, and at last had 
himself proclaimed king of all the Ethiopians, 
He had always shown himself friendly toward 
the Swedish Mission. On his proclamation as 
king, the missionaries recognized his authority, 
and, according to the custom of the land, sent 
him presents, choosing Mr. Lager and two na- 
tive ministers as their representatives, who 
were to pay their respects to the newly-crowned 
monarch. 

A certain Abyssinian chief, Waldo Mikael, 

was not disposed to recognize the authority of 
King Jobannes ; but, being unable to cope with 
him, made an alliance with Egypt and entered 
the service of the Egyptian army, of which he 
took command. Waldo Mikael organized an 
expedition against King Johannes. This was 
the beginning of new conflicts and bloodshed, 
Unscrupulous in all his actions, Waldo Mikael 
slaughtered in a wholesale manner all who 
came in his way and, according to the latest 
intelligence, proved victorious over the Abys- 
sinian army. 
The situation of Abyssinia and the sufferings 
of the missionaries cannot be put in a better 
light than that given bya letter written by Mrs. 
Lager from the scene of the war. Itis dated 
Mevsa, Abyssinia, Africa, August 3ist, 1876, 
and is here produced: 


** We had gone upto Abyssiniain the latter part 
of May. After along and difficult journey over 
the high and steep mountains, we finally reached 
our house at Bellesa. On our arrival we were 
taken quite ill. Having recovered, we went to 
see the governor of Hammasa, who is living at 
Zassega, the capital of the province. He re- 
ceived us with great kindness and gave us 
many and valuable presents in return for the 
few we had brought him. We returned to Bel- 
lesa aftera stay of two days. On the 11th day of 
July the governor sent for Mr. Lager, desiring 
to.see him and ask his counsel concerning the 
welfare of his country, invaded by an Egyptian 
army. On the 12:h of July Waldo Miaekl, an 
Abyssinian ehief in the Egyptian service, came 
with his army to Betmaka, a small village be- 
tween Zassega and Bellesa. Hereby the com~ 
munication was cutoff between the two places. 
I eannot describe with what anxiety I awaited 
my husband’s returp. I asked some men to go 
and bring him back. But none dared to go. I 
wanted to go myself. But the natives would not 
let me go, saying :*‘ The soldiers will kill you 
on the way.’ 

“On Monday, July 17th, the two armies 
met, and then began the most fearful] slaughter. 





We heard the sound of musketry and cannon 
about 10 o0’cleck in the mornirg. Soon after 
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the governor’s army came fleeing in disorder, 
with the intelligence that the governor and a 
large part of the Abyssinian army had been 
killed. The air was rent by the shrieks of 
women, old men, and children, who began to 
pull hair from their heads and tear their faces. 
Those who could ran to the scene of battle to 
bury the dead. We could now see the smoke 
ascend from Zassega, for the victors hastened 
to slaughter the inhabitants and to plunder and 
burn the village. My anxiety and suffering, 
knowing that my husband was there, cannot in 
words be described. But I had to wait till the 
evening came, when in a veighboring house I 
was told that Mr. Lager was killed. I stood 
as if stupefied and could not speak. And I 
had hardly gotten within our own door before 
a large number of soldiers from Waldo Mikael 
came to guard me and take possession of our 
effects. I tried in various ways to elicit some 
information from them, and was as last told 
that my husband was no more. 

‘“‘Mr. Lager and two associating ministers 
(natives), Hejlab and Hapto Gorges, with 
other natives, at the defeat of the governor 
of Hammasa, fled to a village about an hour’s 
journey from Zassega, and there took refuge 
in a church, which of old has been as a city of 
refuge for fugitives in times of war. But when 
these brutal and cruel soldiers learned that the 
people had fled to the church, they pursued 
them immediately and brought them out of the 
church to kill them. Mr. Lager, Hejlab, and 
Hapto Gorges were brought out ona plain, by a 
tree. At this moment a man on horseback 
came in galloping speed. He stopped, and, 
seizing Mr. Lager, began to tear off his cloth- 
ing. Hapto Gorges said to the officer: ‘Please 
do not so with Mr. Lager; but bring him to 
Waldo Mikael, for he is his friend.’ No atten- 
tion was paid to his entreaties. After they had 
torn off Mr. Lager’s coat, vest, and shirt, he 
sat down on the ground, folded his hands 
across his breast, and was looking up toward 
Heaven. When he had done this, they cut him 
in the neck with a sword, so that the head was 
nearly severed from the body. During all this 
suffering Hapto Gorges, who was standing by 
his side, heard not a word of complaint from 
his lips. Having killed Mr. Lager, they shot 
Hapto Gorges, who fell senseless tothe ground. 
After this they turned their murderous 
weapons against Hejlab, whom they literally 
cut to pieces. Thereupon the soldiers pro- 
ceeded, like so many butchers, to kill as many 
as they could lay their hands on. Hapto Gorges 
was the only one who survived. Heis now in 
Eilet; and, though his wounds are severe, yet I 
hope he will recover. 

“For my own part, I was kept for four days 
in the most fearful imprisonment, which in 
words cannot be described. There were some- 
times as many as eight suldiers in my room, 
besides a great number of wounded men were 
brought in, and I was compelled to bandage 
their wounds. It seems they spared my life 
because I was a physician. But one thought 
filled my heart: Oh! if my beloved husband 
could be found, if ever so mangled and bleed- 
ing, there would be some consolation for me. 
But no; he is lying out there on the ground, 
food for wild beasts and birds of prey. I 
asked permission several times to see Waldo 
Mikael, and ask of him the privilege of bury- 
ing my husband. But my requests were sternly 
denied. 

“On the 22d¢of July came an order from 
Waldo Mikael that I should be brought before 
him. My heart was filled more with joy than 
fear, for I thought: Nowis my hour come when 
I, too, may exchange the bitter sorrows of life 
and its trials for a better and higher life with 
God and the Lamb. But it was not thus to be. 
Waldo Mikael received me kindly, and declared 
that he would be my father and I should be 
his child. But at another moment he showed 
such rudeness that it was a miracle I escaped 
his coarse brutality. He declared that he was 
innocent of Mr. Lager’sdeath. Whatis thetruth 
is difficult tosay. I cannot now tell you all that 
I wish, for you may not receive my letter. But 
we have learned since who it was that killed 
Mr. Lager. Waldo Mikael promised day after 
day he would let me depart for Eilet; but did 
not keep his promise. On the 29th of July 
Brother Henderstrom came, to my great relief ; 
and how glad I was to see one of the dear 
brethren. Finally, on the 4th of August, we 
were permitted to take our departure for Eflet ; 
thence to Mensa, where we now are. But our 
dear Lageris no more among us. We miss 
him much, and especially do I feel it. I have 
no friend, no support, no home. Everything 

has been taken from me at once. I seem to be 
like asparrow. I know not whether to stay, or 
return to my native country. But I have no 
money and nothing with which to leave this 
place. 

‘Very affectionately your sorrowing sister, 

““BENEDICTA LAGER.’?, 


Among the Swedish missionaries now in the 
field Mr. Lager had been longest in the Abys- 
sinian Mission and had been most successful. 
He was beloved by the natives and esteemed 
by the Society at Stockholm. His death and 
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the manner in which he was killed have caused 
a universal indignation in Sweden, and great 
sympathy for Mrs. Lager, who was most 
cruelly treated during her imprisonment. 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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....The missionaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society in the extensive district of the 
Punjab have organized a native church coun- 
cil. It was composed of five native;clergymen 
and seventeen native delegates. All the pro- 
ceedings of the council were in the Urdu. 
Several important papers were read and an ed- 
itorial committee was appointed to write on 
missionary affairs, to make translations of 
Christian books, and to edit a monthly maga- 
zine. A resolution was passed concerning the 
importance of the appointment for the Punjab 
of a bishop, ‘‘ who will be a father to his peo- 
ple and who by the moderation of his views 
will carry on successfully, with prudence and 
energy and love, the work which has been 
done by the Church Missionary Society,” and 
who will also ‘‘entertain a friendly feeling 
toward our American brethren”’ and toward 
those of other communions. 


...-A letter from one of the missionaries of 
the American Board at Van to The Christian 
Weekly, dated May 28th, says Van is the 
rendezvous for the Kurds, who, in their march 
to the city, commit depredations and outrages 
against property and life. At Vana reign of 
terror exists, and it has been judged prudent 
to send the ladies connected with the mission 
toa place of safety, under the escort of one 
of the missionaries, while the other two re- 
mained to guard the property. Dr. Bliss, of 
the Bible Society, writing frem Constantinople, 
June 13th, says : 

“We are still in ignorance of what is going 
on in Asia or on the Danube. We do not know 
whether to feel that we are in danger or not. 
Few people in America would submit to such 
restrictions on the press as have been put on 
here, and beld on for the last ten days. We 
have a splendid lesson in patience to learn 
every day.” 

..-»-Mr. De Forest, of the Amerian Board, 
writing of the wonderful progress Japan has 
made in a year, says the native preachers pro- 
claim the Gospel with great boldness : 

“Ttis a strange thing, a daring thing, in 
this land, for Christians to pray, openly and 
everywhere, that the Mikado, whom many peo- 
ple still think to be a true son of Heaven, may 
believe on the Lord Jesus and be saved. Itis 
strange and daring for preachers to assert pub- 
licly that even the governor of Osaka has no 
other way of being saved than through Jesus 
Christ. The bold front, the open challenging, 
and yet the , aa and steady working of the 
Curistians of Japan is certainly telling. We do 
not need to dream that somebody is saying 
‘Come over and help us’; for hardly a week 
passes but that some call, in a living voice, says 
to us: ‘Do please come and teach us, too, 
about this new way.’ ”’ 

....The Wu Chang Mission of the London 
Missionary Society, in North China, which was 
begun eleven years ago, had met with so little 
success a year ago that its abandonment was 
seriously considered. It had then 47 baptized 
members, of whom half had left for other parts 
of the country and some had relapsed into 
heathenism. The attendance on public worship 
was small and the missionaries were discour- 
aged. The past year, however, has witnessed 
a decided change for the better, nineteen new 
members having been received. The older 
members were the means of bringing this re- 
vival about. In most cases the new converts 
are relatives or friends of the older members. 


....Dr. Hamilton Macgill, of Edinburgh, 
said at the Pan-Presbyterian Council that in 
October of the next year there was to be held 
in London a meeting of individuals belonging 
to the Church of England, the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, and the Nonconformists of En- 
gland—indeed, all the denominations that were 
conducting foreign missions, in so far as they 
could be gathered together—to confer with one 
another as to their various modes of procedure. 


....By the loss of the British steamer ‘‘Cash- 
mere,’’ at Cape Guardafui, the London Mission- 
ary Society loses two missionary families con- 
nected with the Society’s mission in Madagas- 
car, who were returning to England. The 
Rey. T. G. Beveridge, Mrs. Beveridge, their 
son and daughter; Mrs. Rogers, wife of the 
Rey. T. Rogers, one of their children, and a 
nurse went down with the ill-fated vessel. 


....-The Hermannsburg Mission, of Ger- 
many, which was founded in 1853, has fifty 
stations and sixty missionaries in Africa, with 
three thousand communicants, eight stations 
in India, and two in the interior of Australia, 
where it has a grant of 900 square miles of 
territory. Its income is about $40,000 a year. 


...-The Canadian Baptist Telugu Mission at 
Co-Canada reports a prosperous year. An ex- 
tensive work is being done in the schools. 
According to the statistics, there are 332 mem- 
bers—an increase of 46. 

Bl....The cost of sending a Methodist Episco- 
pal bishop to visit the missions of the Society 
in all parts of the world appears to be only 





$1,406. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 19th. 


THESSALONIANS AND BEREANS.—Acts 
xvi, 1—14. 








Notes.—The careful student will follow 
Paul’s journey on a map, and will read the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. “« Amphip- 
olis,”,—West nearly thirty miles from Philippi. 
‘* Appolonia.”"—Twenty-five miles further 
to the southwest. *© Thessalonica.’’—About 
thirty miles further southwest and capital of 
Macedonia. It is still alarge city, called Salonica, 
and contains seventy thousand inhabitants, of 
whom nearly half are Jews. ‘© Sabbath 
days.’? — Saturdays. ‘© Ohrist.”? — Rather 
“the Christ,’ the Messiah promised in the 
Scriptures read. Paul probably selected and 
read passages from the Psalms, and especial- 
ly from Isaiah lifi. ** Magistrates.”—Not 
‘“ preters,”? as in the Roman colony of Philip- 
pi, but “‘politarchs,” as rulers of a free city, 
who are called by this rather rare name in an 
inscription on an ancient arch in Thessalonica. 
“Turned upside down.””—Revolution- 
ized; put into commotion.——*“ Another 
king.’’—The same device for influencing the 
Roman authorities as was used by the Jews in 
the case of our Saviour.———‘‘ Berea.’»—About 
forty or fifty miles further to the southwest. 
‘© Women which were Greeks.’’—Probably 
devout women ; that is, proselytes. Ae tt 
were to the sea.””—The English version seems to 
imply a pretense, which is not the case. Itis, 
rather, for the purpose of going to the sea, 
although the oldest manuscripts read: ‘‘ As 
far as the sea.”’ 

Instruction.—We learn from I Thess. ii, 9, 
and II Thess. iii, 9 that Paul supported him- 
self at Thessalonica by hard work, which he 
protracted into the night, probably at his trade 
as a tent-maker. He worked thus, though 
hardly in a good physical condition so soon 
after the beating he had in Philippi and his 
journey. Paul speaks of it as if he were proud 
of his having worked hard and faithfully. The 
meanest thing, almost, on earth is to feel 
ashamed of good honest labor. People should 
not be seeking excuses for not working, espe- 
cially in these days, when so many are very 
anxious of the opportunity to work; but should 
rather be thankful for the chance to labor for 
themselves or in any way to help their parents. 
A habit of good physical work is a good part of 
an education for a child, and quite as impor- 
tant for future success as any study learned at 
school. 

Paul’s ‘‘ manner’ was to go to church on the 
Sabbath. It is a good thing to have such a 
“manner’’—not to go to church because we 
feel inthe mood of it, but because it is our 
settled principle and custom to do so. 

Paul “ reasoned’’ with the Jews everywhere 
to prove that Jesus was the Christ, and that 
they ought to be Christians. We want people 
to be Christians only because it is reasonable 
that they should. If they can prove that it is 
not reasonable, or that Christianity is not true, 
then we do not want them to be Christians. 
The Bereans are praised for ‘‘searching”’ the 
Scriptures in a careful judicial way, to 
learn just what the truth was about the Mes- 
siah. And to-day that is the best teaching or 
preaching which is not exciting to the emo- 
tions, but rather appeals to the reason and per- 
suades men to be rationally Christians. 

An honest inquiring spirit is always noble, 
asa spirit which refuses to inquire is always 
ignoble. The man who says ‘‘Oh! I am 
right; and it is of no use for me to examine 
the case’’ has either already made a careful 
examination or is abigot. Even an unbeliever 
who is candidly considering the truth of re- 
ligion is a less unlovely sight than an ungen- 
erous believer. Although this is the real les- 
son to be learned from the praise given to the 
Bereans before their conversion, it is further 
true that it is noble for believers to be careful 
students of the Bible. It is rather a duty and 
necessity for them to make careful study of 
what they believe, for the confirmation of their 
faith and its rectification on matters of doubt 
and difference. It is very ignoble for them to 
have afeeling of complacent self-satisfaction as 
to their superiority to other believers who belong 
to other denominations and who may be more 
correct in their belief. Those who most in- 
telligently hold to their denominational pecu- 
liarities are generally most tolerant to those 
that differ from them. 

Mobs are made up of fellows of the baser 
sort. It is something of a proof of a bad 
cause that it attracts a mob. A bad cause ap- 
peals toa mob. Sofar as the cause of the late 
railroad strikers was good it was irreparably 
injured by the mob that attached itself to it. 
Persons and law are generally in the right 
against violence ; and boys especially need to 
learn that they are acting like fellows of the 
baser sort when in their differences they have 
recourse to their fists. It is not unmanly for 





























| them to resist and fight when attacked by vio- 
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lence ; still less is it unmanly to have a good- 
natured fight or trial‘ of strength ; but angry 
violence is base. 





....Now, when Sunday-schools are thinking 
about taking vacations, is a good time to listea 
to what the Sunday-school Times has to sug- 
gest: 

‘“‘Where city Sunday-schools are iotermitted 
for the summer, or where children are away 
from home with their parents, while their 
schools are kept up, it is both desirable and 
| peocomvonggr that the study of the International 

ssons, week by week, be continued by the 
scholars. It would be a sad pity fora bright 
scholar to lose the thread of these lessons on 
Paul’s missionary travels and labors through 
his absence from the school, or through the 
school’s intermission at this season of the year. 
And it is quite unnecessary that he should do 
this. There are many mothers who, while 
away from their Sunday-schools, take up these 
lessons week by week with their children, and 
both gain and impart knowledge concerning 
them, so that their facts and teachings are as 
vivid and impressive as ever they could be in 
the Sunday-school. Why should not every 
parent, away on vacation, be thus wise and 
faithful 2” 

«-.»They speak wisely who say that there 
should be a more general interest shown in the 
Sunday-school by members of church. The 
Sunday-school is thé field of the church; and 
why should not the workers in the church be 
workers also in the ‘‘nursery of the church?”’ 
Says the Augsburg Teacher: 

‘‘Any person with consecrated heart, with 
aptness or capacity to teach, whose health, 
temporal surroundings, and duties otherwise 
will allow, is inexcusable from signifying a 
readiness to work in the school, if needed ; and 
if not, it is a duty still devolving, in cases 
where performance is possible, to visit the 
school, and by gratified looks, by kind sugges- 
tions, by encouraging words, private or public, 
manifest deep concern in its welfare. Aye, the 
custom of having classes of adults—young men 
and women, and even such as are in middle 
life and beyond—who may at all times be relied 
upon to fill the places of teachers who from 
sickness or other cause may be detained from 
their classes, is highly to be approved.” 


....On the subject of the unconscious influ- 
ence of the teacher Margaret E. Sangster writes 
thus in The National Sunday-school Teacher : 

* The copying is inevitable. The influence is 
decided and positive. As sensibly as we sce 
the growth of leaf and flower, the change from 
bud to full-opened blossom, we can note the 
progress that takes place in minds which are 
lovingly and obediently brought into contact 
with one to whom they look up. The teacher 
teaches all the time, as much when he or she is 
talking in the unrestricted freedom of the par- 
lor as when he is clothed upon with the dignity 
of the instructor.”’ 

....The late Bishop Janes (Methodist) was a 
lover of children. Once a pompous preacher 
said to him that he did not intend to ‘come 
down” to children in his preaching. The 
Bishop remarked: ‘‘ No, Doctor, you need not. 
Only we plain men of common sense should 
preach to children.’? The Bishop held that “a 
minister’s sermons ought to be so preached that 
the children will understacd them. Then, if the 
parents can’t understand them, they must take 
the consequences.”’ 


.-..'* What blunders do you as a Sunday- 
school teacher most frequently make ?’’ was 
asked at a Sunday-school institute hereabouts, 
and answered thus by an honest teacher: 
‘‘Eat too hearty dinners on Sunday; get lazy 
and oversleep in my usual Sunday-afternoon 
nap, so that I am generally late at school; 
scold my superintendent too often ; and never 
remember Scripture names correctly.”’ 


....The Minnesota State Sunday-school Con- 
vention was held recently at Mankato. The 
session was a very interesting one. We judge 
the association is not well organized, there be- 
ing reports from only 569 schools. The num- 
ber of pupils reported (partly estimated) was 40,- 
000 ; conversions during the year, 1,202 ; schools 
organized, 63. 


....The Rev. Newman Hall writes from 
London; ‘“‘ This hot weather thins our schools. 
Last Sunday, however, we had fifty classes under 
our roof in full operation. The two rooms in 
‘Lincoln Tower,’ ‘ Washington Room,’ and 
‘Wilberforce Room’ having their Bible 
classes.”’ 


....-A new Sunday-school in Western Texas 
for a time held its meetings in a ‘“‘ wheat and 
corn store-room”’ ; but when the harvest came 
in they had to vacate this place, and are now 
meeting under an arbor. The generous ought 
to help that school, through the American 
Sunday-school Union, to get a home. 


....At the Pan-Presbyterian Council Mr. 
Van Scheltema, of Amsterdam, said that in 
connection with the Reformed Church in Hol- 
land there was now a Sunday-school Union, 
embracing more than 400 schools, 3,000 teach- 
ers, and 70,000 scholars. 


....-The Baptists of Gloucester, England, are 
about to. erect a Sunday-school room a8 a 
memorial of Bobert Raikes. Thus far $4,500 
has been secured for the purpose. 


....In Western Turkey connected with mis- 
sions of the American Board are 78 Sabbath- 
schools, with an average attendance of 4,851, 
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School and College. 


A wRITER io The Pennsylvania College Monthly, 
of Gettysburg, makes these points against the 
elective system : 


“Toe impatience of young men to finish 
post-haste their educational career should be 
discouraged, for in the end it will be detriment- 
al to themselves and all who come within the 
range of their influence; and no course of 
study should be made so flexible as to bend to 
the wishes of those who, from want of a spirit 
of proper application, or because they do not 
see their practical bearing, wish to drop cer- 
tain branches. To adapt the course to their 
whims and desires is either ———en indo- 
lence and a disposition to be satisfied with su- 
perficial work, or taking for granted that every 
student’s judgment is mature enough to elim- 
inate from a list of studies those which are. best 
adapted for his education. On this principle 
the experience of years on the part of his elders 
isto go for nothing and the judgment of an 
inexperienced youth is to be paramount.” 








....The total expense of the schools in New 
York for 1876 was $3,871,694; in Boston, $2,- 
081,643; in Philadelphia, $1,634,653; in St. 
Louis, $1,171,093 ; in Chicago, $859,303 ; in San 
Francisco, $700,147; in Baltimore, $677,986. 
The average expense per capita of the pupils is 
as follows: Baltimore, $22.22; Boston, $36.85; 
San Fraricisco, $31.85 ; New York, $28.64; New 
Orleans, $28.26; St. Louis, $27.43; Pittsburgh, 
$27.11 ; Cincinnati, $24.74; Washington, $22.80 ; 
Nashville, $22.64 ; Cleveland, Ohio, $22.30. 


...-The Maryland teachers will soon request 
the faculty of Johns Hopkins University to 
consider and report whether or not it be for the 
public good to edit two series of text-books— 
one series on English, Greek, and Latin classice, 
and the second on mathematics—from the 
primary school up to the university, to be so 
conveniently arranged and systematically grad- 
uated that “each page in every book be com- 
plete in itself up to that stage of progress ’— 
an absurd phrase. 


.---Mrs. Caroline Phelps Stokes, a daughter 
of the late Anson G. Phelps, links the memory 
of her father’s friendship for President Finney 
with her own special interest in the evangeliza- 
tion of Africain the ‘‘Finney Scholarship,” 
which she has recently founded at Oberlin. 
Its avails are to be appropriated to students 
preparing for missionary work in Western 
Africa, and colored students are to have the 
preference in receiving its benefits. 


..-.Dickinson College has provided for an 
additional special course of study, called the 
‘* Latin Scientific.” Students are to be ad- 
mitted without examination in Greek, and upon 
passing through three years of study, special 
attention being paid to analytical chemistry 
and laboratory work, they are to receive the 
degree of bachelor of science. The head of 
this special course is C. F. Himes, Ph. D., late 
of Heidelberg. 


....Shuje Isawa,a young Japanese, lately 
graduated at the Bridgewater Normal School. 
In his graduating essay be gave statistics 
showing the condition of education in Japan 
and thanked Americans for efforts made in that 
direction. There are over 20,000 common 
schools, nearly 2,000,000 children receiving 
education in them, and 36,866 instructors in 
Japan, 


..»-The National Educational Association 
holds its annual meeting at Louisville on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th of August. President 
Porter, of Yale, will read a paper on “ The 
Class System,’ and President Runkle, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, one on 
the “Russian System of Mechanic Art Edu- 
cation,’’ as applied in that institution. 


-..-Commencement at Alfred University, 
Alfred Center, N. Y., took place July 4th. 
There were thirteen graduates. The honorary 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon Rev. 
Messrs. Van Alstin, of Hornellsville, N. Y., 
and W. B. Gillette, of Friendship, N. Y.; that 
of Ph. D. upon Ira Sayles; and of D. L. upon 
Mrs. M. Warner, of Little Rock, Ark. 


....-President Cheney, of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me , has subscribed $10,000 toward 
meeting the amount necessary to secure the 
conditional offer of $100,000 to the College 
from B. E. Bates, of Boston, after whom the 
College is named. It is thought that the de- 
ficiency will be made up. 


..--The first diplomas given in Dakota were 
recently presented to the class of ’77 in the 
Yankton High School. 


.... Vanderbilt University had last year 382 
students ; of whom 59 were of theology, 26 law, 
and 171 medicine. 


...»The North Carolina Colored Normal 
School has just opened, with a large number of 
students. 


.+.«There are 574 teachers in the San Fran- 
cisco schools, with salaries amounting to $557,- 
000. 


..».The Bowdoin Summer School of Science 
has 22 students. 
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Waar is it which has a mouth and never 
speaks, and a bed and never sleeps? A river. 





....The Fonetic Convention failed to recog- 
nize Josh Billings avd Nasby as their ablest 
missionaries. 


....Everything is notinaname. The small 
paths in Fairmount Park are called foot-paths, 
while the very large path on the other side of 
the river is called a toe-path. 


..--‘*Gentlemen, I introduce to you my 
friend, who isn’t as stupid as he appears to 
be.’ Introduced Friend, with vivacity : ‘‘ That’s 
precisely the difference between my friend and 
myself.”’ 


....A law of the Nez Perces is that a widower 
shall not marry within a year after the death of 
his wife. But polygamy is allowed, and when 
aman thinks his sick wife is about to die he 
marries another woman, and so escapes the 
weary year of waiting. 


...-Materfamilias (just arrived at Shrimp- 
ville. Tbhechildren had been down a month be- 
fore): ‘‘ Well, Jane, have you found it dull ?”’ 
Nurse: “It was at fust, m’m. There was 
nothink to improve the mind, m’m, till the 
minstrels came down.”’ 


...-It was Richard Grant White who casually 
remarked that “he who can write what is 
worth the reading may make his own gram- 
mar.’? Whereupon the mocker of the Burling- 
ton Hawkeye responds: ‘ Those is which we 
has always did, Mr. White.” 


....One day last week a tired-looking man, 
with the smell of the swamp upon his gar- 
ments, came sneaking into Tallahassee, with 
the returns of the backest county in Florida. 
They gave the state to Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge by an overwhelming majority. 


... First Fisherman: ‘‘Wot was the lady 
sayin’ to yer, Billy?’ Second F.: ‘Wants to 
paint my picter. Never knowed I was so ’an- 
some afore!’? First F.: “Thought I’d seen 
‘er somewhere! That’s Madame Toosoo! 
Wants yer in wax for the chamber of ’orrors ?”’ 


«.»eThe exploring party struck the store 
where Priam used to trade for his flour and 
beans at Mycene, the other day, and found the 
Trojan monarch’s pass-book, showing that his 
account was behind by fifty-nine drachme. Dr. 
Schliemann says this arouses all the grocer 
passions of his nature. 


...- The King of Bavaria, meeting a soldier 
with a wooden leg,asked him when he was 
wounded. “In the war of 1866,’’ replied the 
warrior, bluffly ; whereat the King, in a tone of 
pique, inquired: ‘* Don’t-you know me?” The 
reply was: ‘‘No. How shouldI? You don’t 
go to the wars and I don’t go to the opera.” 


..--One of his professional friends, coming 
late to Barney Williams’s funeral, found the 
church so crowded he couldn’t getin. With 
true generous Irish self-forgetfulness, he 
turned to his neighbor, exclaiming: ‘‘ Ah! if 
Barney were only here the day, how delighted 
he’d be to notice that his last house was such a 
full one !”? 


....A tailor, dunning for an old debt, the 
other day, wrote as follows: ‘Dear Jim:— 
This little account has been standing for 
seven years, and I think it is high time it was 
paid.”” To which Jim replied, on the same 
sheet of paper, while Snip’s boy was waiting: 
‘Dear Sam :—I don’t ; and may a difference of 
opinion never alter friendship.”’ 


...-°? What’s your figure ?”’ said a bridegroom 
(putting his hand in his pocket) to the clergy- 
man that had just married him. He meekly 
replied: ‘“‘The law allows me two dollars.’’ 
“Does it!’ exclaimed the young husband. 
‘Well, that’s liberal. But here’s fifty cents 
more ; 80 now you’ve two dollars and a half,” 
and away he went, before the poor parson could 
explain. 


...-Once, after a lecture somewhere beyond 
the Mississippi, Robert Collyer was approached 
by a young fellow, who remarked that he hatfled 
from a neighboring town and wished for a 
little advice about getting up a ‘course.’ 
“ We have never had a course; but I think we 
can go it next year, and I want to ask you, Mr. 
Collyer, whom we’d better have.” In response, 
Mr. Collyer ran over the names of ten or a 
dozen of the eloquent gentlemen who at the 
time were going up and down the land instruct- 
ing and entertaining the public. Among others, 
he mentioned Emerson. ‘“ Emerson? Emer- 
son ?’’ queried the other. Mr. Collyer hastened 
to his relief, with : ‘‘ As I need not remind you, 
Mr. Emerson is one of the foremost thinkers 
and philosophers of the country.’’ The pro- 
jector of the lecture course thought a moment, 
\and then slowly sala, not without a shade of 
janxiety upon his face : “ Well, I’ll put him on, 





iif'you say so. I suppose that kind of people 
ought to be encouraged.”’ 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
AMBLER, J. V., resigns as dist. sec. Am. Bap. 
Union, at Philadelphia, Penn. 


BENNETT, E. R., Rochester Sem., settles at 
Jonesville, Mich. 


BOWLES, R. H., Jewett City, Conn., resigns. 

CENTER, L. B., ord. at Stanley, Kansas. 

DAVIS, A. F., called to Wichita, Kan. 

DOUGLAS, C. T., settles at Compton, R. I. 

HAYE, J. T., ord. at Pleasant Ridge, Mo. 

HOLT, L. H., ord. at De Kalb, Ill. 

KIMBALL, C. H., inst. at Englewood, Ill. 

LEWIs, J. B., accepts call to Salem, N. Y. 

McEWEN, D. 8., ord. at Woodstock, Ill. 

NICHOLS, Joun H., ord. at Goffstown Center, 
N. H. 

SIMMONS, J. B., D.D., called to Trinity ch., 
New York City. 

TATE, H. W., called to Suncook, N. H. 

TAYLOR, J. R., ord. at Schenectady, N. Y. 

TUCKER, C. T., Mason City, Iowa, resigns. 

TUPPER, K. B., accepts call to Paducah, Ky. 

oe R., closes his labors at Salt River, 

ich. 

WHEATON, A. C., Hamilton Sem., accepts 
call to Westwood, Ohio. 

WILDER, Wi1.14y, accepts call to Hampton, 
Towa. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BATES, Arvin J., Grafton, Mass., dropped 
dead at Lewiston, Me., recently. : 

CHAMBERLAIN, L. T., accepts call to Broad- 
way ch., Norwich, Conn. 

CLARK, E. L., North Bradford, Conn., accepts 
call to Southampton, Mass. 

DEAN, Herman B., closes his labors at Spring- 
field, Ill. 

EMERICK, Frepericx D., inst. at Mechanics’ 
Falls, Me. 

GREENE, SamvkEt, licensed to preach at 
Seattle, Washivgton Territory. 

HOLBROOK, Davin L., Chicago Sem., ord. at 
Geneva, Wis. 

KEMP, GeEorGE 8., Newfield, supplies Brooks- 
Ville, Me., one year. } 

KINGSBURY, J. W., North Reading, supplies 
Montague, Mass., a year. 

MARSH, Asram, West Woodstock, Conn., re- 
tired from active-duties ministry. 

McCUNE, W. C., Cincinnati, O., accepts call 
to Eureka, Kan. 


McKEEN, §S., D.D., preached recently at Brad- 
ford, Vt. He is 86 years old and preached 
his first sermon 63 years ago. 


SMITH, H. B., dismissed from Greenfield, and 
goes to Staffordville, Conn. 

TENNEY, L. B., Andover Sem., supplies Ded- 
ham and Holden, Mass. 

THRALL, G. 8., ord. at Worthington, Conn. 

WALKER, G. L., D.D., New Haven, Conn., de- 
clines professorship in Bangor Theo. Sem. 

WALKER, ALDACE, Wallingford, Vt., recover- 
ing slowly from long prostration. 


WRIGHT, GeEorGE F., Northwood Center, N. 
H., accepts call to River Point, R. I. 


LUTHERAN. 

BAUMAN, J.A., accepts professorship in Nor- 
mal School, Kutztown, Penn. 

BECKER, H. A., inst. at Delaware, O. 

Baa GEORGE B., accepts call to El Paso, 


COOPERRIDER, G. T., ord. and inst. at Good 
Hope, O. 

GREEVER, J. J., Burke’s Garden, Va., died 
recently. 

KUHNS, 8S. W., accepts call to New Lebanon, 
Penn. 

POTTS, A. D., called to Delmont, Penn. 

PUGH, B. F., accepts call to Orangeville, Ill. 

SHOFFNER, J. R., inst. at Berne, N. Y. 


WEIBEL, W. T:,'accepts call to Lake Shore, 
enn. 


WOLF, J. B., called to Glen Rock, Penn. 
ZAHN, J. A. J., Lake Shore, Penn, resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BAIN, J., of U. P. ch. in Chicago, resigns, to 
unite with Pres. Gen. Assembly. 

BLAIR, W. H., Spring Lake, Mich., resigns. 

CALDWELL, JosEPH, missionary at Mussooree, 
India, nearly 40 years, died May 2¥th. 

CLARK, A. J., accepts call to Belle Center, O. 

DALRYMPLE, F. P., Muscatine, Iowa, re- 
signs. 

DEWITT, B. F., accepts call to Sturgis, Mich. 


EVEREST, A. E., Ludlow, Ill, removes to 
Belle Plain, Iowa. 


HOYT, Henry, Decatur, Mich., resigns. 

McKINLEY, Georce A., Auburn Sem., called 
to Carrollton, Mo. 

OSMOND, J., declines call to Russell, Iowa. 


SMITH, W. R., Albion, Iowa, accepts call to 
* Adair and Casey, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BOONE, Tuomas, Athens, Ga., resigns. 
HEWITT, Joun, Hazleton, Penn., resigns. 
LANDERS, Joun J., accepts rectorship Trinity 
ch., Fredonia, N. Y. 
SMITH, E. W., McKeesport, Penn., accepts 
call to Fitchburg, Mass. é : 
VINTON, ALEXANDER HaMILTon, ord. deacon 
at Stamford, Conn. 
UNITARIAN. 
DALL, C. H. Mrs., preached at Kennebunk, 
Me., recently. 


FOWLER, CLARENCE, supplies Meadville, 
Penn., until August 15th. 
GRIFFIN, R. A., inst. at Marlboro, Mass. 
THACHER, R. P. E., supplies Barnstable 
ass. 








Literature, 


A prompt mention 4m our list of “ Booka of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur=- 
ther notice. ‘ 


GILL’S LIFE OF POE.* 


THeEsE are the days when men attempt to 
reverse history. If a monarch has labored 
under the reputation of rascality or in- 
efficiency, a historian attracts attention to 
that monarch and himself by hunting up 
argumentsin his defense. If, on the con- 
trary, a person has been reckoned a saint, 
there comes a temptation to his latest biog - 
rapher to find proofs that he was mortal 
and lived wickedly. The design of the 
present volume is to show that Edgar Allan 
Poe has for years been considered worse 
than he really was. ‘‘For more than a 








‘quarter of a century,” says Mr. Gill, in his 


preface, ‘‘the American public, while 
crowning with laurels the genius of Edgar 
A. Poe, has lived on indolently oblivious 
of the true story of his life. Carping crit- 
icism has gloated over the doubtful record 
of follies and excesses ascribed to him by 
malignant enemies, like Griswold, while the 
man, as he actually lived, is known only to 
the few.” The present volume is written 
to refute Dr. Rufus W. Griswold, and to 
show that his memoir of the poet is ‘‘a 
tissue of the most glaring falsehoods ever 
combined in a similar work.” We did not 
know that Dr. Griswold extracted his glar- 
ing falsehoods from similar works; but’ we 
will not stop to criticise minor defects of 
style. Mr. Gill asserts that Griswold mis- 
represented Poe because the latter wrote a 
“slashing critique” of Griswold’s ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry of America.” He, therefore, 
proceeds to ‘‘ give an impartial transcript 
of the life and character” of the famous 
poet, and to undo the ‘baleful work ” of 
the previous biographer, for the benefit of 
“the new generation” of réaders, with 
whom the lamented poet is finding a favor 
denied him at the hands of his contempor- 
aries.” For his material Mr.’ Gill’ relies 
upon ‘‘ friends and companions” of Poe, 
and chiefly upon Mrs. Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, Of Providence, the author of another 
apologetic memoir of the poet, 

Griswold’s first ‘‘slander” is the state- 
ment that Poe led a dissipated life at the 
University of Virginia. This Mr. Gill 
pronounces false; but in a letter from Dr. 
S. Maupin, of that institution, which he 
quotes as an authority, it is stated that he 
had an ungovernable passion for card-play- 
ing, spent much money, and contracted 
many debts. That he was compelled to 
leave his patron’s house in ‘consequence of 
the accumulation of these debtsis admitted. 
At West Point he ‘‘shirked his military 
duties as persistently as he had followed 
them at first.” As a yesult, he was cash- 
iered, having been convicted by court-mar- 
tial. This is also admitted by Mr. Gill, 
When Poe’s foster-father, Mr. Allan, of 
Richmond, married a young lady of Rich- 
mond, Griswold remarked that there was 
another side to the quarrel which ensued 
between thetwo men. This Mr. Gill de- 
clares to be ‘‘ perhaps the most diabolical 
of the many unjustifiable besmirchings 
which Griswold has heaped upon Poe,” for 
the latter was ‘‘romantic, chivalrous, not 
sensual.” Poe’s living friends do not 
doubt this; but Mr. Gill proceeds to return 
the compliment: by declaring Griswold a 
‘‘sensualist and a libertine of a very low 
order.” Poe’s drunkenness is admitted, 
and is excused on the old plea of extreme 
susceptibility. But in the sad episodes at- 
tending bis famous spree in Providence 
and his final debauch in Baltimore even 
Mr. Gill’s enthusiasm can find few extena- 
tions that the ‘dispassionate reader will ac- 
cept on any other plea than that of human 
weakness. [ 

For Poe’s misfortunes we have the sin- 
cerest sympathy, and: against. his ‘sins we 
do not wish to throw a single stone: -He 
was one of the greatest poets of his time, 
and many excuses may justly be made for 
his follies and excesses. But we do not 
see why adefense of the poet should be 
coupled with an attack on Griswold, who 
suppressed more damaging facts than he 
told. One of Poe’s biographers, who knew 


*Tie Live of EDGAR ALLAN Por.. By WILLIAM F. 
GILL. New York: C. T. Dillingham. 187. 
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him personally, has said within a fortnight 
that of the six or seven biographies only 
one is trustworthy, and that only in part. 
And yet Griswold, who knew Poe’s sins, is 
abused by those who did not know them, 
because he told a. part of them, instead of 
none at all, Griswold was Poe’s chosen 
biographer. The unhappy man came to 
his sad end just as his reputation was 
ripening, and when the recognition of 
his remarkable powers was beginning on 
both sides of the Atlantic—in France and 
Germany, as well as inthis country. He 
hungered and thirsted and labored and 
longed for fame, and never for a moment 
doubted that he would gain all that he de- 
sired. It came at last; but too late for him 
to enjoy it. Never did any human being 
have such entire confidence in himself, or 
so firmly believe in his power to accom- 
plish whatever he might attempt; yet rare- 
ly has any one who struggled so hard 
been able to enjoy so little that he 
sought for. He had no misgivings as to 
the future, and, being so well convinced 
that whatever, he did must be the right 
thing to do, that whatever he wrote was 
worthy of his genius and would sooner or 
later be prized by mankind, he took great 
care to keep everything he had written at 
any time, and to arrange his papers so that 
they might be published without difficulty, 
precisely as he had left them. He knew 
Dr. Griswold very well. To be sure, he had 
sometimes quarreled with him, lampooned 
him, and abused him; but he had confi- 
dence in his editorial capacity, and, there- 
fore, bequeathed to his care all the papers 
upon which any adequate biography could 
be founded. Griswold did not betray his 
trust; and while we give Mr. Gill the ut- 
most credit for sincerity and industry, we 
think it wise for later biographers to let 
well enough alone. 





NEW NOVELS.* 





THE issue of new American novels has of 
late come largely into the hands of Roberts 
Brothers, and to them the reading public 
owes nosmall debt on this account. The 
publication of the ‘‘ No Name Series,” with 
all its accompanying speculation concern- 
ing the authorship of the various volumes, 
has had an excellent effect in stimulating 
American novelists to write and American 
readers to read. Our literature no lenger 
stands in need of leading-strings; but it 
must be confessed that in the department 
of fiction we have been altogether too de- 
pendent upon foreign sources. Perhaps 
this is partly explained by the fact that 
publishers prefer to bring out an English 
novel in paper covers, at fifty cents, to issu- 
ing an American one in cloth at a dollar and 
a half. We are just now having an im- 
mense crop of Eqglish stories at ten and 
twenty cents apiece. If these kill off the 
§0 and 75-cent editions, perhaps the native 
production will havea bettershow; for very 
cheap literature does not interfere with 
books issued at the ordinary price so much 
a8 does the class of novels issued at a price 
midway between the two. But, after all, 
with the present no-copyright system, we 
cannot complain of the results of free trade 
in literature. 

Mr. Hale’s new story is in his old and 
familiar vein. We should say his best vein, 
did he have more than one. The story is 
by no means one of his most successful 
efforts, however. It is very readable, and 
page after page runs smoothly along. But 
the reader closes the book with no very 
clear idea of its purpose and no intimate 
acquaintance with its characters. Two 
young women go to Texas; two young men 
on the same journey become their accepted 
suitors; but there is no special reason why 
the partnerships should not have been 
changed. One of the women is a widow 
and one is single; one of the men is a post- 
master and the other is a drummer; and 
these comprise their principal character 
istics. Besides these colorless heroes and 
heroines, there is little in the book save a 
lively dialogue and some venerable devices 
for throwing the several personages to- 


*G. T.T.; OR, THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
A PUIAMAN. By EDWARD E. Hate. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1977. 


Hetty’s STRANGE HISTORY. By the Author of 
‘Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.” Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1877. 





gether. People don’t meet so easily in real 
life, nor does a single Pullman car go from 
Jersey City to Texas, kindly getting a hot 
box or something of the sort whenever the 
characters of the story have occasion to 
stop overa day. A positive merit in the 
book is its enthusiasm with regard to the 
advantages Texas offers to the business 
man and the invalid. A pleasant addition 
to its attractions may be found in the songs 
sung by people of various nationalities on 
the journey—Frenchmen, Germans, Nor- 
wegians, Africans, Italians, and Spaniards, 

Hetty’s Strange History is very strange in- 
deed. Most American women would hesitate 
for some time before pretending to drown 
themselves, that their husbands might 
marry other women; but this is what Hetty 
does. She afterward disappears in Canada 
for a long course of years, and is finally 
remarried to her own husband, under a fic- 
tifious name. The tombstone of Henrietta 
Gunn, wife of Dr. Ebenezer Williams, 
stands in the Welbury graveyard, and the 
marriage of the Doctor to Mrs. Hibba Smailli 
is announced in a Canada paper. We do 
not object to the plot, which is certainly in- 
genious and original; but there is too much 
expressed and implied justification for Het- 
ty’s astonishing conduct. As she married 
late in life, to begin with, she certainly had 
no excuse of girlishness in her favor. She 
suffers so keenly and is evidently so honest 
in her action that the reader extends his 
sympathy; but the general effect would not 
be wholesome were not the bistory so un- 
natural and exceptional. The literary style 
is excellent. 





An important contribution to the theo- 
logical literature of the Methodist Church is 
furnished in the Systematic Theology (Hitch- 
cock & Walden) of the Rey. Dr. Miner Ray- 
mond, professorin the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, at Evanston, Ill. Only the two first vol- 
umes are now issued, and a third, devoted to 
Christian ethics, the sacraments, and church 
polity is to follow. Those now published are 
stout octavos ef more than 500 pages apiece, 
and include apologetics, theology proper, an- 
thropology, soteriology, and eschatology. Dr. 
Raymond is a consistent Arminian, and has 
produced a work which contains a candid and 
thorough exposition of Christian doctrine as 
understood by the great body of members of 
his denomination. But Arminianism with him 
means anything but theological looseness. 
Thus, he accepts and defends the literal char- 
acter of the first chapters of Genesis and re- 
jects all arguments in proof of its mythical or. 
legendary character. The style of the work is 
clear, and, notwithstanding the fact that it isa 
methodical and philosophical treatise, it is by 
no means dull reading. Dr. Raymond’s mind is 
logical, and he brings to his argument and ex- 
position a familiarity with the works of other 
writers on the same theme. 


.---The August number of Frank Leslie's 
Sunday Magazine, edited by Dr. Charles F. 
Deems, presents a good variety of religious 
readings, though the accompanying illustra- 
tions are somewhat venerable and shabby. 
Byron A. Brooks presents a readable account 
of “The Turks in Europe”; Frederick Saun- 
ders begins an interesting series on ‘‘ Genius in 
Jail’’; and George L. Austin tells of his obser- 
vations of ourang-outangs. ‘‘The Honey- 
Bee,” by Margaret P. Janes, is an excellent pa- 
per in natural history, prepared with studious 
care and presenting a faithful account of the 
works and ways of the most industrious of in- 
sects. 


..The August Art Journal (D. Appleton & 
Co.) is afine number. The steel engravings 
are ‘The Young Mother,’? by C. W. Cope, 
“Under the Old Fir Tree,’’ by Landseer, and 
‘Richard Baxter,’’ from T. Brock’s statue in 
Kidderminster. The Norway and Pacific Rail- 
road serials are continued, with good pictures, 
and C. W. Elliott describes Italian majolica, 
with numerous illustrations. The finest wood- 
cuts inthe number are from two pictures by 
W. T. Richards—“ At Atlantic City” and “On 
the Wissahickon.’’ The engraver seldom re- 
produces so successfully the effects of the 
brush. 


....dames R, Osgood & Co.’s very service- 
able series of cheap books on Eastern affairs 
now numbers seven volumes, which give good 
accounts of the causes of the war, the nations 
affected by it, and the scenes of its operations. 
The last issue is Asia Minor and the Caucasus, 
by Sir Randal Roberts, an English gentleman 
now living in Boston, and editorially connected 
with The Advertiser, of that city. Sir Randal 
has traveled through the country he describes, 
and he gives full and trustworthy information 
concerning its typography and social life. 


«een The Future Religious Policy of America 





(Hitchcock & Walden) Mr. William Riley Hal- 
stead discusses the relations between Christian- 
ity and our civil life in various aspects. The 
lack of unity in Protestantism, the dangers 
arising from Romanism, the proper treatment 
of skepticism, the temperance question, and 
the duty of personal religion are some of the 
subjects considered. Mr. Halstead writes sens- 
ibly, but without much originality. His style 
is somewhat sententious, and the sentences are 
short and peppery to a fault. 


....-Tennyson’s Maud, with three pictures; 
Shakespeare’s sonnets ; John Brown’s delight- 
ful paper on Leech ; and a selection of Favor- 
ite Poems by Charles Kingsley are the week’s 
installment of Vest-Pocket books. The ninety- 
six pages of the Kingsley volume contain 
about all his poetical writings that are worth 
preserving ; but it must be remembered that 
wken Kingsley is good at all he is “very, 
very good.” 


...-A convenient Primer of Latin Literature, 
by Eugene Lawrence; a similar Primer of 
Greek Literature, by the same author; Peter the 
Great, an article by John Lothrop Motley in 
The North American Review for October, 1845; 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry, a story by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey; and Percy and the Prophet, by Wilkie 
Collins, are the week’s issues in Harper’s 
‘* Half-Hour Series.” 


....The New American Arithmetic (J. H. But- 
ler & Co., Philadelphia), in tbree graded parts, 
is an excellent work, intelligently prepared and 
well suited for class use. In the primary vol- 
ume the authors very sensibly discard the 
multiplication of pictures so common in recent 
mathematical text-books, and also the modern 
fashion of making a child’s arithmetic a text- 
book in logic. 


.... Higher Lessons in English (Clark & May- 
nard), by Messrs. Alonzo Reed and Brainerd 
Kellogg, teachers in the Brooklyn Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute, aims ‘‘to make the 
science of language tributary to the art of ex- 
pression.’”? The authors adopt the middle 
ground, neither relying wholly on rules nor 
turning the pupil loose in the general fields of 
literature. 


..Sir Alexander Grant’s volume on Aris- 
totle, in the supplementary series of ‘* Ancient 
Classics for English Readers,’’ will be as use- 
ful as any of its numerous predecessors ; for 
many ought to know his philosophical method 
who cannot familiarize themselves with his 
works in the original. 


....William Black’s Three Feathers is issued 
in Harper’s duodecimo “Library Edition,” 
neatly printed and bound in green cloth. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


F. W. HackLAnpER, the German novelist, is 
dead. 





‘One Summer”’ has been published in a pop- 
ular series in Germany. 


George Sand is to have a monument in Paris, 
in the Quartier Latin. 


Miss Julia Fletcher, the author of “ Kis- 
met,’’ is at Rome, where she is writing another 
novel. 


Mr. Loring will publish at once ‘Two 
Kisses,’’ by Hawley Smart, which is said to 
be a readable and entertaining novel. 


Dr. John Gorham Palfrey’s ‘ History of New 
England” will be completed by the publication 
of the fifth volume, which is nearly done. 


Lieutenant Wheeler is about to issue a quar- 
to volume on palmwontology, the third of his 
series on the surveys west of the 100th merid- 
ian. 


The industrious Hepworth Dixon is writing 
another book on Lord Bacon, in which he will 
uphold the theory that Bacon wrote Shakes- 
peare’s plays. 


Miss Phelps’s new story will not appear serial- 
ly in the promised Portland magazine ; but will 
be published in a volume, in October, by James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


Mr. Jobn L. Sibley, the late librarian at Har- 
vard, is devoting himself to the completion of 
the second volume of his “‘ Lives of the Grad- 
uates’’ of that institution. 


One of the leading Dutch papers, the Am- 
sterdam Handlesblad, proposes the erection of 
a national monument on the grave of Mr. Mot- 
ley, as a tribute from the Dutch nation. 


Mr. Loring, of Boston, has in press “ Four 
Irrepressibles; or, The Tribé’ of Benjamin. 
Their Summer with Aunt Agnes. What they 
Did and what they Undid.” Its author is a 
lady of Boston: ‘ 


‘Roxy,’ Edward Eggleston’s,new novel, 
will be published in numbers in Canada, sim- 


ultaneously with its. appearance in Scribner's, 


Monthly. The first installment of the, story 
will appear in the November number. 








John Murray, of London, announces, under 
the title of “‘The Moral Philosophy of Aris- 
totle,’’ translations of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
and of the paraphrase of “ Androvicus,’”’ by 
the Rev. Walter M. Hatch, M. A., fellow of 


New College, Oxford. 


Estes & Lauriat announce five new books by 
Alphonse Daudet. Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper is 
translating “The Nabob.” The others are 
“The Little Good-for-Nothing,”’ ‘“‘ Robert Hel- 
mont,” “‘Tartarin of Tarascon,’’’and ‘‘ Choice 
Stories,’’ a collection of short tales. 


R. H. Stoddard, in a very agreeable paper 
in Wide Awake, on the elder Dana, rather dis- 
putes a certain famous old dictum. He says: 
*** Whom the gods love die young’ was & say- 
ing of the ancients. We moderns know that 
there are no gods, either to love or hate; but 
we understand what these old idolaters meant. 
They simply meant that a long life was denied 
to the possessor of great abilities—that the 
finest geniuses had the shortest lives. Was it 
truethen? Isittrue now? Letus see whether 
it was true of the ancient poets and is true of 
the modern poets. Everybody knows that 
Thomas Chatterton was a wonderful genius 
and that he perished young. The poor boy 
poisoned himself before he was eighteen. 
Henry Kirke White, who was a pleasing poet, 
died before he wag twenty-two, and Michael 
Bruce, a minor Scottish poet, died in his twenty- 
second year. Two great poets died at a compar- 
atively early age—Shelley before he was thirty 
and Byron shortly after he was thirty-six. Five 
of the British poets, then, may be said to have 
died young. But let us look further, and not 
merely at the British, but at the French, the Ger- 
man, and the Greek poets. Passing over Ho- 


mer, of whom nothing is known (tradition 
says he was old and blind), we find that Eurip- 
ides lived to be seventy-four and Sophocles 
ninety. The German poet Klopstock lived to be 
poor -nine and Goethe eighty-three. The 
French poet Beranger lived to be o_o 
Corneille to be seventy-eight, and Voltaire 
eighty-four. The English poet Rogers lived to 
be ninety-two. Philip Freneau, an early Amer- 
ican poet, lived to be nearly eighty-one. Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant is now in his eighty- 
third year aod Mr. Richard Henry Dana in his 
ninetieth year. It is not true, therefore, that 
those ‘whom the gods love die young.’”’ 
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RELIGIONS WORST ENEMIES 


are the men who, no matter what their denomina- 
tion, avoid ordering their lives according to their 
avowed religious beliefs. They are too numerous in 
every church, orthodox and heterodox alike. Every- 
body knows them, and it is not strange, therefore, 
that many communities are insisting that the char- 
acters in Habberton’s story, 


“The Scripture Club of Valley Rest,” 


were drawn from their own fellow-citizens. 

In this story no dogma is defended or opposed by 
t he author. He simply shows how, consciously and 
unconsciously, professors of religion war against the 
faith, and make themselves and their creed despised 
by those whom they should help and save, 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND NOW READY: 
Price in Paper, 50c.; Cloth, $1. 
For sale by all Dealers and the Publishers, 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Ave., New York. 
NOW READY. : 


ARISTOTLE 


By SIR cammnanenit GRANT, Bart., LL.D., 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
{2mo. FINE CLOTH. $1.00. 


Being the fifth volume of the supplemental series 
of Ancient Classics for English Readers. 





“Itis a remarkably fine and scholarly study of the 
life, writings, character, and philosophy of the 
Stagirite.”—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 
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THE FRAU DOMINA. 


Translated from the German by EMMA F. WARE. 
16mo. C.oth, flexible. $1.50. 
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Rhe an It will stand in tune in any climate and 

just the a for the seashore and for use 

. pe, ae antity of tone is as abundant 

e quality isd artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
, ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON ST. 


. Th il 
FACTORY 48640 800 HARHISON 2 V~ Boston, Mass, 


Orders promptly filled. 





ATONE 
—_—_—___—__. 





HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price rendering them 
Bination to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 

ation of Reeds and Bells, produci: novel and 

8, containing many desirable improye- 

— rill stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 

liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 

three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 

either ky swell, or split.” HE ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDED THIS 

ew EA. and prices just issued, which are, ihrAc- 

cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 

least money 

Weare prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and 7. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN C€0., 


97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


— 
EDUCATION. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in February. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years the instruction of one year not being reé- 
peated inthe next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 











| Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 


ptial, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 


' theusand cases having been treated the past year. 


For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





Logan Square SEMINARY, 
1809 Vine street, Philadelphia 
This boarding and day school for Indies will be re- 
opened September itp, 18 18 nt _scULt 
ss 38. ay? 
Miss J. PINDELL. + Principals. 


WANTED to lease sclveat property for 3 or5 
years, or will take a situation as 
Principal of an ‘Keademy or pi LX. The sub- 
scriber has fifteen years’ successfu! experience ia the 
school work. Address PRINCIPAL, Box 2787, N.Y. City. 


The MUSIC SCHOOL, Pittsfield, Mass., 
offers the best possible tacilities to students of either 
sex forthe study -of music in all its branches, either 
in connection with literary studies or, in the case 
of those qualified for it,asa specialty, with refer- 
ence to teaching or public performance. Ample 
libraries and scientific apparatus. Recitals of class- 
ical music and L we ay a ik week. Rates for 
tuition and board ve Fail term opens Sept. 
19th. For further in Loh catalogues, or pro- 
grammes, a address the ee 

- C. BLODGETT. 











MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Instructionin College wholly by permanent Pro- 
fessors, and in the Academy by graduates of high 


MARIETTA, O. July,” ie 


LINDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. Founded 1794. 
Graduating Course “Harvard Univ. Preliminary Ex- 
am’tions fer Women.” Rev.H.A. Brickenstein, Prin. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 
MINN. Open to both sexes, Four courses. of study. 
Fall Term begins eee we 1th. Addre 

JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, WORCES- 
TER, MASS., for common and scientific porauite,, +4 
gins its 22a year, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M., 


INC INNAZ! WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
GE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
S Fae Painting, and Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 

















DWIGHT SEMINARY _ FOR YOUNG 
LADIJESs, Clinton, Oneida Co.. N. Y. Send for cir- 
culars to BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT. 


ex oe Scientific — 


RREN ACADEMY, WOBURN, MASS. 
For Gre: ars address L. 8. BORBANK. 1 Principal. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature. a ent to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. NER. Highest -! references, 
Call at or address for circular 270 West 37th St.. N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 


New York Offices only at ' 
No. 5 East 14th St., 24 Door East of 
5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution. Ora’ a5 Modern Langeages, Drawing, 
— Painting o nd Even 

SPECIAL OW ATNING COURSE: for Teachers. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS pda: ae 810 per Quarter. 


ai 0 ve pe 





Boston mnciie School of ia 
icine. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


It furnishes a complete graded course of three 
Bd study. Winter Term, for lectures, commences 
ednesday, Oct. — 1877; eontinues twenty-one 
weeks. Swmmer Term (optional), from March 18th, 
= twelve weeks. 
=e information m eer. be obtained of the Dean, 

zy EN: a yap Street ; or of the 
Sie VOODBURY, M. D., 163 Boylston 
Sareet. "Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
cag fa 23 Union Square, New York. 


J. YOUNG, after twelve D my successful 

ex ~ tk in the Management of the “American 

School Institute,’ has severed her connection there- 
h. and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss young supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
esses, and Teachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents and sells school properties, etc. 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentiemen 

REFERENCE, by ee to prominent educa- 
tors in every ‘section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Fall session opens Sept. 19th. 1877. Entrance Ex- 
aminations Sept. 19th, 20th, and 2lst. Catalogues, with 
full particulars, par be had of the undersigned. The 
Department of Music, Drawing, and Painting will be? 
open hereafter as a Schoo) for special instruction in 
those arts. “r Circulars, conteiniag full informa- 
tion, apply t . L. DEA 

Ramiateet, Vassar College P Poughkeepsie, x. YY. 


PENN GY L.VANEA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT. 12th. Location heaith- 
ful, grounds ample, buildings commodious Thor. 

ough ipstruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the 
CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of 
Cadets. For circulars apply to 

Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


? T EDWARD COLLEGIATE car. Facil 
T N.Y. ype reduced to $172 a@ yea: 

ities never better. Fifteen 

course, college ereparanery. and other ae 
courses, for both sexes, or any studies may 

Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time ‘proportionately. 

B. KING, D.D . Fort Edward, N. Y. 


CHESTNUT-STREET SEMINARY, PHILA. 
The twenty-eighth year of this boarding and cay 
— will open Sept. 19th. For circulars, apply to 
SS BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, 1615 Chestnut 
purest. Phila., Pa. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$850 per yest, Presbyteiian contro 
ERT R. SABIN, Principal. ‘take Forest, Il. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstield, Mass., offers thorough cul- 
ture,in a very invigorating climate and beautitul 
location. Terms moderate. Address Rev. C. V. 
SP «AR, the Principal, for circular. 


ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small 
Family School. Address 
MISS ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


Ly ge & SEMINARY, FULTON, OSWEGO CO., 
Home and tuition $180 ine year. Both jpemes. 
Begins 3d Sept. Address REV. JAS. GILM 


TARRYTOWN (N, Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family school for boys and young men. 
opens Sept. lit. Forcircular address the Principal. 


EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Liiustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details. 


MISS E. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
Six Puoils at Woodstock, Conn., will commence its 
ninth year Oct. 6th. Circulars furnished. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED far the 


















































Work 


By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A. ae 4 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam, 
Its dateless ori liing and mysterious changes 
in becoming a it abode for man. The beoution. © =. 
a and realities of Plan as shown by 
Bo plai n, clear, and easily understood that all read 1 it 
with delight. Strongest emg mee none Send for 


Circular, Terms, and Sample 

Qadress.J. Co McOURDY & CO. Philadelphia. 
WANTED.—A smart, honest pang man in every 

state to canvass families. Salary $600. very werker 

can have permanent employment. sesenenese ree 


guired. Address, with 3-cent stamp. at o 
H. C. DEAN, 25 Murray Street, ‘New York. 


MOODY & SANKEY —The 1 
BOOK = 4 authentie, and complete pmo 


of these men and bec i? Be- 
AGENTS. \ware of imitations. Send-for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Hartford, Ct., or yt Dh. 














our own town. Terms and $6 outfit 
ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
ents wanted. Outfit and 


122 a day at home. A 
$ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$66 freee. 








OUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) MILITARY INSTITUTE 
reopens Sept. 12ih. Address 
H, 8. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 


REREBOLD (N. J.) YOUNG LADIES’ SEM- 
F INARY. Thirty- “shire Year begins Sept, 5th. 











$552977 8. OVidtukY, Aucusta, Maine. 


$5 To $20 RR. 





ved day at home. Samples worth $5 
. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 

















$3670 372 Secon Ave 


an 
COR. 21 * STREET, 
€ 
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DECISIVE CHOICES. 





A SERMON, 


PREACHED AT THE CITY TEMPLE, LONDON, SUN- 
DAY EVENING, DEC. 318T, 1876, 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 





[Reported for THE INDEPENDENT.] 





I wanT to say afew words upon “ Decisive 
Choices.’? The text is: ‘*Not this man, but 
Barabbas.’’. We have just read these words in 
the 18th chapter of Jobn, the last verse: ‘*‘ Not 
this man, but Barabbas.’”? That is the text, and 
the subject is : Final Choices—Decisive Choices 
—Choices made, as it were, once for all. I 
have thought such a subject as that would be 
useful to-night—now just on the year’s slope— 
a few inches and the year is over; but there is 
space enough in these few inches just to re- 
view our best elections, then to recall our un- 
happy preferences, and to say what we mean, 
in the strength of God’s grace, to be through 
the year, if we should see it, that is just about 
to begin. 

And they all cried again: ‘‘ Not this man, but 
Barabbas.”” And you say: How wicked, how 
dreadful! Take care. Take care. You are not 
here to pronounce a historical judgment. You 
are hereto pronounce a personal preference, or 
election, or determination. Piease to under- 
stand that these wicked things were not done 
by the Jews. They were done by us, as well 
as by them. You say: What horrible men 
they were who crucified Christ. So they were ; 
but who were they? Some people who lived 
nearly 20 centuries ago? Nothing of the kind. 
Cain slew him, Adam crucified him, and we 
are doing it every day. That is the thing to 
get before us. We speak about the Bible as a 
good old book, as it is; and a good new book, 
too. It was written yesterday, and has just 
been lowered gown, and the four corners of it 
are fastened in Heaven. Everything you are 
doing, everything you ever did, everything 
you ever will do you will find in this great 
revelation, this sheet let down from the skies. 
I will not, therefore, allow you and I will 
not allow myself to stand by and say: Oh! 
horrible and cruel men, to say “‘ Not this man, 
but Barabbas.’’ Ihave nothing to say about 
them. I have tosay this: Oh! horrible and cruel 
maniam. For every day the conflict comes 
up in my life—which ?—what ?—and every day 
it is a controversy; and if I sometimes turn 
and throw my arms around the dear Christ of 
God, it is a surprise to myself. The more 
natural thing forme to do would beto turn 
round and hug Barabbas, and say: ‘‘ Hail, fel- 
low-robber, I love thee yet !”’ I want to show 
to-night that is what we are doing—the best 
of us, the worst of us, the preacher and the 
hearer, the old saint and the young sinner ; tbat 
this is the great controversy of life—which? 
This man, Barabbas ; the Son of God, a robber 
aud a murderer—which ? 

Now, life many a time depends upon a point 
—a point; and your life, my friend, depends 
on this. Here are two roads, and you are 
sianding at the junction of them, and your 
life depends not upon the fifty-miles’ walk 
down either of them, but upon the first step 
you take in either of them. It is the first step 
that settles it. There is the one road, there is 
the other—both sharply defined. Which am I to 
take? It is not when I am fifty miles along one 
or the other of them. It is the first step, the 
first turn,the first inclination, the first tend- 
ency that settles everything. Itis not, there- 
fore, for you to say: Well, I have not gone 
many yards that way yet ; and, therefore, you 
cannot call me very bad. But you are. You 
are not bad because you have gone down that 
road only a mile ; but because you did not go 
the other road. Life isa controversy just as 
sharp as that. Hear the text again: ‘‘ This 
man or Barabbas?”’? But are there only two 
men to choose from? Only two. There is 
Christ—white as light, burning as the sun, 
cloudless, glorious, majestic ; and there is Bar- 
abbas—black as a night in Hell. Well, is there 
not one between them? Notone. But is life 
a contreversy and a clashing and a conflict so 
sharp and keen and marked as that? It is, 
God bas two hands—a right hand and a left— 
no more hands than your little infant child; 
and the one is for the good and true and pure, 
the redeemed and the sanctified, and the other 
for those who are not so. 

Well, now, 1 can imagine many of you say- 
ing: We have not yet made up our minda 
which to take, But you have, then. Did 
you think the Son of God can be held just 
there in your little hand? Is he to be turned 
over and over, like goods which you do not 
yet know whether you will have ornot? That 
is to crucify him. That isto stab him to the 
heart. Now, life depends on your saying this 
or that. And which is it to be to-night? is the 
inquiry before us. It is this man or Barabbas. 

Now, let me show you what great choices 
are continually being made in life. ‘‘ Every- 


thing depends on the first step.’’ You are 
thinking of marrying, and you make a jest 
of it. My friend, it is no jest. It is the 
solemnest thing, within its own lines, you ever 
did, and destinies unspeakable depend upon 
the choice ; this or that; this man, or Barab- 
bas; this holy and true woman, or that wo- 
man unholy and false; this heart sympathetic 
and answering yours in every vibration to the 
very echo of it, and the echoes answering them- 
selves in sweet consonancy, or that heart which 
has next to nothing in sympathy with yours, 
likes your transient beauty or social position, 
likes the accidents of the connection and cares 
nothing about the exigencies. 

Young woman, you may say: ‘‘ Well, I think 
I will. Iama Christian, and heisnot. ButI 
may be able to turn him round.’”? No! You 
carnever marry that man until you are divorced 
from Christ. Take your choice. Bride of the 
pure heart, bride of the Christ of God, thou 
cansf, not marry any one who is not in accord 
with him until thou hast been divorced. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. And what I say to 
one I say to all. You laugh and jest about this 
great decision; but the years cannot wipe out 
the misfortunes, and eternity has no sponge 
with which to obliterate the infinite mischief 
of a false decision. 

How is it with you, young man, who are just 
now called upon to say this or that about busi- 
ness? I will tell you how the case stands with 
you. Here is a business immoral, but lucra- 
tive. There is a business honorable, but the 
gains are smal], and you are to labor from sun- 
rise to sunset very industriously, and in the 
course of five and twenty years you may see 
your way to a little competence. There they 
are. Which? This man or Barabbas? The 
same question. There is only one question in 
life, and this is it. And you said this. 1 heard 
you, though you thought you were speaking in 
monologue behind a thousand screens. I heard 
your voice—you could not reduce your tone. 
You said: ‘‘I don’t like the business. I don’t. 
It is not the kind of thing I would have chosen 
for myself if all the world were before me; 
but, at the same time, I can in perhaps five 
years get enough out of it to enable me to ex- 
tricate myself from all its disadvantages, and 
then I can do good with the fortune which I 
have secured. If I gointo that other business, 
there must be long hours, great industry, and 
small returns. I shall have to keep at it, more 
or less, for the rest of my life. Now, I think, 
though I do not like this, that I can in four 
or five or seven years get out of it; and if 
I come out of it with ten or twenty thou- 
sand pounds, look at the good I could do 
then! Then I could attend to public busi- 
ness and church questions, Sunday-schools, 
and doa world of good. I think—I think— 
and you went tothe Devil. That is how it was. 
The question was, This man or Barabbas? and 
you said Barabbas, and you wanted to say 
it with modifications, And God said: No, not 
with modifications. You wanted Barabbas as 
aconvenience. AndGod said: No, Asa choice, 
a decision, a life-election. You wanted Bar- 
abbas asatemporary expedient. And God said: 
No. What is the alternative of your temporary 
expedient? My son hath his head filled with 
dew, and his locks are heavy with the night, 
waiting—bow long? Until I am tired feasting 
with Barabbas, sickened with his wickedvess, 
and then I will ask your son tocomein. Ah! 
you better have gone to the other side. You 
would have had less bread, but it would bave 
been sweeter ; harder work, but oh! such pure 
gold. You could hold it up in the sun, and the 
sun would have found no flaw in all its excel- 
lence, great or small. 

Well, then there was another case, a little 
further on, with a young man. Which part- 
mer? Here are two partners before me, 
Which shall Itake? This man or Barabbas? 
There is only one question in life, and this is 
it. You said: This partner I don’t quite like. 
I must say I have my suspicions about him. I 
must watch him. He is very sharp, keen, of 
fine manners, does not stick at the truth. I 
never saw the hedge that would tempt him 
back or the ditch that affrighted him. He went 
over beth easily ; never pulled up rein at the 
highest hedge or the widest ditch. He could 
do the awkward part of my business for me. 
I might keep the man to tell lies for me up- 
stairs in the back room. I need not know any- 
thing about him. Icould hand certain cases 
overto him. It would be very convenient. 
There is another man, all honor. If he were to 
begin to tell a lie, he would repent in the middle 
of it and confess it. An honorable soul. Pity 
there are not more such. I could trust myself 
with him all round and round the world. But 
he has not got the head of the other, and the 
oily tongue of the other—that wondrous ser- 
pent tongue, that licks itself round and round 
about any troublesome question or thing or 
difficulty—that boa-constrictor tongue. Well, 
the other man will make my fortune soopest. 
I will have him, I think. Not this man, but 
Barabbas. There is only one question in life, 
and this is it. 

Well, now, how am 1 to get right on all these 











points—marriage, kind of business, partnerships 
in business? All these minor questions are but 
parts of a still deeper problem—whether 1 shall 
choose God or the Devil. Hear me. It is pos- 
sible for you to make many wise elections, very 
sagacious decisions, and to gain a character for 
insight and prudence in the world. And people 
say: ‘‘Nowlook at that man. Forty-seven times 
out of fifty he is rightin his preferences and 
elections.’’ And yet all these preferences and 
elections may have nothing to do with the cen- 
tral substance and the central facts and the de- 
termining principles of your destiny. The one 
thing to be settled which carries all other things 
with it is this: to be right in heart before God. 
Then, if you make errors of judgment, they will 
not be considered crimes. If you get wrong 
forty-seven times out of fifty in the common, 
ordinary affairs and controversies of life, they 
will not be reckoned against you as high trea- 
sons, because you are vitally, fundamentally, 
spiritually right—right in heart, in purpose, in 
motive—not in intent, and your errors will be 
only errors of judgment which the mightiest 
may commit, which the wisest may fall 
into. 

This is the dying day of the year. What is 
yourchoice? What is your choice? Now, let 
us be earnest and prayerful. Young man, you 
are just beginning a career in life. What is your 
choice? Will you postpone your decision? 
O foolish heart! Why, you are going to set the 
pyramid upon its point. You are going to 
build downward, not upward. You are going 
to put up the superstructure and then have the 
progression. . Is that right? It is petty, 
small, nibbling, abortive, mean, contemptible 
as a question of mere intellectual breadth and 
commercial genius and ordinary sagacity. It is 
a false policy to be doing all the little, misera- 
ble, mean, trivial things of life, and postponing 
its vital and all-determining decisions. 

Well, now, you have a very beautiful room 
there—a beautifully-kept apartment—so large, 
appointed exquisitely, and adorned with won- 
drous taste; but do you know that your room 
has no foundation? It will do admirably from 
June ist to September 30th; but I would not 
live in it after that. Now, what is the useof 
your beautiful room? You have collected all 
these wonderful things. Do you know where 
you have laid them? Upon a powder-mag- 
azine ; and a careless scullion, passing by with 
candle in hand, may drop aspark upon it and 
all your accumulations be destroyed in one 
mighty wreck. 

You look well and your cheek is ruddy. 
What is that ruddiness? Is that heart-work 
orhand-work? Do you lay the redness on, or 
is it the heart in bloom? See. This is what 
you have done. You have taken vour palette 
and your brushes and hidden your ghastliness 
under an artificial covering. Are you the bet- 
ter for it? You deceive the passer-by; but 
your heart all the time is going down and 
hastening to the damnation of death that is 
written upon every bone in your body. 

And so with most of our wrong decisions 
with regard to God. I know you have beauti- 
ful things, incomplete, beautiful rooms. You 
take me into many a chamber of your life, and 
say: ‘‘Look here! Admire! Can anything be 
richer or more exquisite ? Never.’ In appear- 
ances you carry the palm ; and the palm be to 
him who the palm wins. But I want to make 
an inquiry about the foundations, about the 
bases, about the rock-work tbat is unseen. I 
like this building much. I enjoy being in it. 
But, tell me that the foundation is upon slip- 
pery sand and the foundation is insecure, and 
every man that comes in will add to my terror, 
because he brings so much more stress to try 
the building. And it may be the next child 
will give the needed ounce, and overthrows 
the structure and brings us all down with 
it. 
And this young woman. What is it going to 
be with her? A little flash at the first, and 
nothing substantial ; a girl’s foolish enjoyment 
at once, and done with it? Or, is it to be hon- 
orableness and truthfulness and steadiness and 
constancy and growth and widening and honor 
and increasing satisfaction, because all is right 
with God and the heart? Which? 

Now, this is perhaps what you are saying: 
“IT don’t want to make a profession of relig- 
ion.” Don’t you? Let me talk with you. 
You cannot help it. You must makeit. The 
child I saw in one of the back-slums just now 
—with a face without one feature that had 
upon it intellectual life, the eyes without spec- 
ulation, the whole system without a God—that 
child may be able never to make a profession ; 
but youcannot. You profess religion, what- 
ever else you do. Can you go regularly to any 
church-door (say to this) at 11 every Sunday 
morning and 7 every Sunday night; can 
you have seats here and hymn-books here, and 
listen to the-prayers and hear the expositions 
of Holy Scripture, and be part and parcel of 
this place, and not profess religion? It is im- 
possible. To sing a hymn is to profess re- 
ligion ; to have a seat in a church is to profess 
religion. It may not be to possess it, to be 
godly and Christlike. Far enough from it. 


’ 





But you cannot escape the profession of re- 
ligion, If Isee* you going regularly into any 

place, Ido not care what it is, I say: ‘“ That 

man belongs to that place.”? Can you warm 

yourself at a Jew’s fire and an enemy’s hearth, 

and when that young man or maid says, ‘‘Thou 

art one of them,’’ hide your hymn-book 

and psalm-book and Bible, and say with that 

rabble ‘I am not’? You cannot. Your 

speech bewrayeth you. Every hymn-book con- 

demps you, every pew-subscription condemns 

you, every offering to good objects condemns 

you. You cannot escape professing religion. 

But oh! the meanness of the idea. You want 

to stand by in the throng, and see how things 

go, and then to say: “If you please, I—I— 

don’t belong in this place.”” You want to do 

that? Do you know what you are doing? 

What is your object? Do you want to skulk 

away and to say: “If you please, let me go, 

because I do not belong to that party”? 
Whither will you go? What is your object? 
You cannot goto God. If you were to go to 
him and say, “‘ Lord, the reason I did not make 
a profession of religion was, I was not good 

enough’’—you could not say that. The words 

would not come, because when we face the 

true light we cannot tell a lie. We may tell 
lies when we smother ourselves under the 

blankets of our own worldliness and in- 

dulgence ; tell lies there in the dark; but we 

cannot face the Essential Light and tell lies. 

What do you mean by being good enough ? 

Where does He ask you to be good enough ? 

He always asks you to be bad enough. Where 

did he turn away anybody, saying: ‘‘ Thou art 

not good enough. Go and wash thee in some 

wayside spring or stream, and come with 
cleaner face and cleanlier hands, and then I 

will touch thee, thou defiled and polluted one’’? 

Chapter and verse for that, please. You can- 

not. What do you mean by being good 

enough? I know what you mean. You mean 

to bave all the entertainment and the decency 

and the respectability of church, and then 

you want to be able to go behind some pillar 
or post or screen and serve the Devil. That is 
what you want to do. Be plain, my friend. 

Wewill understand you. Yéuwantto be good 

tive days .out of the seven—fair, decent, 

honorable; but you want two days to yourself. 

You want to go behind and hug the Devil and 

kiss the beast and vow to Hell and sacrifice 
to Satan. That is what you want. And I can- 
not have you whine about not being good 
enough. I will not stand it. As a public 
teacher, I will expose it. Christ turned away 
hundreds of good people—good in their own 
estimation; but he never turned away a soul 
that, said ‘‘God, be merciful unto me.”? Are 
you good enough to say that? Bad enough to 
say that? Then you say: “‘ Not Barabbas, but 
this man, this dear Christ of God.’’ Now, do 
you suppose that we have lived to this time 
of life and do not know all your reasoning 
and all your self-excusing and all your little 
hypocrisies and all your dodgings of the in- 
finite and all your skulkings away under the 
the screen of darkness? I want you to join 
your wife. I want to marry you again. I 
want you to join your husband. I want to 
marry you once more. I want youto come and 
sit beside your good old father and mother at 
the Lord’s table. I want you to be born to 
them again, to be twice theirs. I want you to 
do this next Sunday. I want no unnatural 
divorces, po unnatural separations. You say 
you look at your wife, and she does not seem 
to be much better than youare. But you were 
just now talking about not being good enough 
to come forward ; and yet you are good enough 
to criticise. A good man never criticises, when 
he can possibly help it. He rather enlarges 
and broadens his charity to cover a multitude 
of sins. Your husband may not seem much 
better by being at the Lord’s table ; but I know 
what he means and you do, and he is the bet- 
ter. He may not be able to show it ; but it will 
come out by and by in critical circumstances. 
It will come up against or for him, a witness, 
in the judgment. I want this house next Sun- 
day to be a scene of new weddings, of renewals 
of family life. Every one can come in who 
says: “God, be merciful to me a sinner. I 
cast my sins on Jesus, the precious Lamb of 
God.”? I don’t want you to wait till you can 
come in with an argument or take part in a 
controversy; but come in dumb, except for 
sobbing, without definitions, but with inex- 
pressible trust in Christ. Now I want—what ? 
In God’s name, no voices, no idiot’s tale, full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing; but 
sense and reality and life-work. 

Now, is it this man or Barabbas? There is 
but one question in life, I repeat, I repeat, 
I repeat; and this is it. Well, you say 
you don’t want to run the risk of making a 
profession. Fool! Is there no risk on the 
other side? Do I escape all risk by shutting 
the Book? Have I thrown up all risk by lock- 
ing the church-door and throwing the key into 
the river? Have I escaped all risk? You 
have looked only on one side. There’is risk in 
coming. There is nothing but risk in staying 
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Religions Intelligence, 


ARE OUR HOME POPULATIONS 
NEGLECTED ? 


THERE are plenty of people, in church and 
outside of it, who complain of the churches 
for spending so much money in the support of 
missions in foreign lands, when there are ‘‘so 
many heathen right at our own doors’? who 
need the Gospel. ‘‘ Charity begins at home” 
is, with them, a favorite proverb ; and when- 
ever a call is made fora collection for foreign 
missions they are sure to quote it, They over- 
look the fact that a very extensive work is be- 
ing done among the heathen of our own land. 
It is probable, indeed, that comparatively few 
of the friends of both home and foreign mis- 
sions have an adequate idea of the amount of 
money expended on domestic missions and the 
number of missionaries employed in them. 
America has from the beginning been a mission 
field. Every denomination that is represented 
here has established and extended itself by 
home missionary work. Charity did begin at 
home; and it was only after the churches had 
become well-established and strong that they 
ventured to spare men and money for India, 
Africa, and Japan. 

Not a single denomination in the United 
States has wholly neglected home missions. All 
are using of the funds they are able to raise, 
beyond what is needed for the support of their 
regular churches, to reach and save the poor 
and neglected pcpulations. Not only are all 
classes of immigrants looked after ; but the En- 
glish-speaking ‘‘ heathen” found in all parts 
of the country are sought at their own homes 
and gathered into chapels and churches, that 
the Gospel may be proclaimed to them. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, out of a 
total income for 1876 of $668,300, spent over 
$200,000 on home mission work, appropriating 
$274,600 to foreign missions and using the rest 
for reduction of debt and miscellaneous pur- 
poses. Its domestic missions are carried on 
among the Welsh, Scandinavian, German, Chi- 
nese, and Indian populations, and among the 
English-speaking people. For the former the 
appropriations aggregate over $63,000; for the 
latter, $139,600. Not quite half of the confer- 
ences, or 40, share in this appropriation, and 
these are mainly in the South and on the bor- 
der. The only conference in New England 
which receives any help from this source 
is the fEast Maine, which contributes three 
times as much as it receives. The largest grant 
to any one conference ($7,000) is to the South 
Carolina. The Methodists began their do- 
mestic missions in 1812, and their policy 
from the first has been to withdraw aid from a 
cburch as soon as it reaches the point of self- 
support. The result has been a constant addi- 
tion of churches to the denomination and of 
new fields to the missions. The German work, 
begun as a domestic mission, has grown to the 
proportions of a denomination almost, with 
seven exclusive German conferences and 44,- 
465 members and 6,466 probationers. Under 
the head of home missions the Methodists 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


On the whole, it appears that the Congrega- 
tionalists have not allowed their interest in 
foreign missions to interfere with their duties 
toward home populations. ; 

The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
has an advantage over the American Home 
Missionary Society of one missionary. It has 
997 under commission, who have been so suc- 
cessful during the past yearas to be able to 
report the addition of 11,029 persons to the 
churches, of whom 7,545 joined on profession 
of faith. For the support of these missionaries 
$216,441 was raised. As in the case of the 
Congregational missionaries, the great majority 
of the 997, or 721, are working in the Great 
West. There are 101 in Iowa alone; but there 
are 8 in New York, 88 in Pennsylvania, and 
88 in New Jersey. There are comparatively 
few in the South and in the border states. New 
England, with the exception of Massachusetts, 
with one missionary, has been left to the care 
of the Congregationalists. The total of mem- 
bers is 59,316, who have 956 church edifices, 
valued at $2,913,252. It is evident that, exten- 
sive as are the foreign missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, men and money have been 
freely obtained for home missions. 

The last report of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society is its forty-fifth. It shows 
that 233 missionaries were employed the past 
year, who baptized 1,581 persons, organized 
sixty churches,and gathered 19,238 children 
into Sunday-schools. The receipts were $189,- 
824, much of which was expended in the edu- 
cation of the Freedmen in the South. On this 
subject the report says: ‘‘It is not enough that 
we educate preachers and teachers for the 
Freedmen. We must bear to them directly the 
blessings of a pure Christianity and the incite- 
ment to a higher civilization.’’ And itis pro- 
posed to enter upon this work by the employ- 
ment of missionaries, male and female, white 
and colored. Besides its missions among the 
English speaking population, the society sup- 
ports missionaries among the Indians, the Ger- 
mans, the Scandinavians, the French, and the 
Chinese. The newer Western states are well 
looked after, Nebraska having 35 missionaries, 
the largest number in a single state. The Bap- 
tists have been second to no other denomina- 
tion in the successful conduct of foreign mis- 
sions ; and it must be admitted that they are 
doing a grand missionary work at home. 

It ought not to be forgotten that the denom- 
inations whose home mission work we have 
summarized raise and expend considerable 
sums of money in other ways for the religious 
welfare of our home populations. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, for example, has a 
Sunday-school Union, for the help of Sunday- 
schools ; it has a Freedman’s Aid Society, for 
the mental and religious elevation of the 
Negroes ; it has a Church Extension Society, to 
help newly-formed and weak societies to 
churches; and it has a Tract Society, for the 
free circulation of religious reading. Other 
denominations have similar departments, in 
addition to their regular home missionary 
work. One cannot say, with truth, therefore, 
that we are neglecting “the heathen at home,” 
to spend men and money upon the heathen of 





now report upward of 58,000 communicants, 
who gave last year $28 301 for missions. Be- 
sides this, there is much work done within the 
bounds of the English annual conferences, 
which is not represented in the above. The 
number of missionaries employed in the home 
field is 2,555. Surely, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is not neglecting the home populations, 
to carry the Gospel to foreign lands. 

The Southern Methodist Episcopal Church 
gave in 1876 over $114000 for missions, of 
which nearly balf ($55,000) was used for home 
missions; and the report says ‘‘ thousands have 
been brought to God in our home work and 
many missions have been raised to circuits.” 
The Methodist circuit system works to great 
advantage in this respect. The English, Ger- 
man, Mexican (in Texas), and Indian popula- 
tions are embraced in the missions of the 
Church. 

The Congregationalists, represented by the 
American Home Missionary Society, raised the 
past year $293,712.. Some idea may be ob- 
‘tained of the work accomplished by this So- 
ciety in the fifty-one years of its existence 
when it is stated that it has collected and ex- 
pended nearly eight million dollars, and added 
‘to the churches 273,362 members, an average 
of over 5,300 a year. The additions of the 
past year numbered 8,065. During the year 
‘996 missionaries were in commission, of whom 
‘303 were in the New England, 70 in the Middle, 
‘6 in the Southern, and 617 in the Western 
states and territories. It appears, therefore 
that, although nearly two-thirds of the work 
of the Society is done in the West, old and 
staid New England is by no means neglected. 
The Society does little in the South, because 
there is another Congregational organization 
(the American Missionary Association), which 
is specially charged with the education and re- 
ligious training of the Freedmen. The Home 
Missionary Society has a few missions among 
the Welsh, French, Germans, and Swedes, 


India and China. 


——— 


Mr. Toots, of St. James, Hatcham, again 
appears prominently before the English public, 
and this time not as a“ martyr,’”’ but as a dis- 
putant with the Archbishop of Canterbury. As 
the See of Rochester is now vacant, the care of 
it devolves on the Archbishop. He, therefore, 
summoned Mr. Tooth, as the rector of St. 
James, to an interview, in which he desired him 
to cease his ritualistic practices. Hereupon 
ensued a long correspondence between the 
Archbishop and Mr. Tooth, which, says The 
Guardian, ‘‘is like the play of a palace cat with 
achurch mouse. The little creature dodges 
here and there, sometimes not without a species 
of success in escaping the stroke of its big ad- 
versary ; but more frequently the claw strikes 
home and finally pins the poor animal to the 
floor. In the case of the mouse, our prevailing 
feeling is that of indignation at the cruelty of 
the persecutor, even though the victim may 
have eaten our cheese. At the human antitypes 
it is lawful to be simply amused, for Mr. 
Tooth’s skin is evidently of such substance 
that the point of the archiepiscopal logic, what- 
ever its force and value, is quite incapable of 
penetrating to his nerves of sensation.” The 
point of the correspondence is this: The Arch- 
bishop, understanding Mr. Tooth to object to 
the Court of the Archbishop and the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, referred the rector to a de- 
cision of the Convocation, whose authority he 
was supposed to recognize. This decision was 
to the effect that no changes in the usual ritual 
ought to be made without the sanction of the 
bishop of the diocese. Mr. Tooth tries to evade 
the force of this decision by alleging that it 
does not constitute a “‘synodical act,” but is 
simply an informal resolution, and, therefore, 
not binding. The Archbishop despairingly con- 
cludes the correspondence thus : 


“Tf, against all the autherities I have ad- 





public ministrations on your own private inter- 
retation of the law of this church and realm, 
t is, I fear, needless for'me to reason further 
with you. I can no longer hope that anything 
I can say will induce you to act as you ought.’ 


....Ourreaders may care tosee what a “ dis- 

interested witness’’ of the controversy re- 

garding the condition of Methodism in cities 

has to say in the Avangelical Messenger. The 

“Rey. D. B. B.’’ is a regular contributor to 

the Messenger, and this is what he says: 

“In the July number of the U. Q. Review 

Rev. J. Atkinson, of Chicago, has an article of 

exhaustive length, discussing the subject. His 

conclusions are very different from those of 

Tue INDEPENDENT, but to a disinterested par- 

ty they do not seem to be as well founded. In 

nine among fourteen cities Mr. Atkiwson finds 

that Methodists are numerically stronger than 

other denominations, and he concludes that, 

therefore, Methodism ‘is more successful, in 

view of all the conditions, inethe cities than in 

the country.’ But the facts are very different. 

In the 25 leading cities of the United States 

Methodism has but one member to 46 inhabit- 
ants, while in the country at large it has one, 
member to 29 inhabitants. Or, excluding the 
foreign-born population in the count, it bas in 
those 25 cities one member to 24 of the Amer- 
ican-born population of the country. Mr. 
Atkinson has produced nothing to disprove 
these figures. Methodism in the cities, as 
compared with Methodism in the rural dis- 
tricts, is not a success.’”’ 

In respect to Mr. Atkinson’s argument on the 


probationer question he says : 

“Tt is singular that Mr. Atkinsovu, for the 

sake of gaining his point on a small loss of 

probationers, should represent the M. E. 

Church asso loose in churchly feeling, so desti- 

tute in vital godliness, so indifferent respecting 

the upbuilding of the Church as to ‘slop over’ 

90,000 members per annum, equal to about one- 

seventeenth of the membership of the entire 

Church! According to his showing, tie M. E. 

Church gives itself largely to the building and 
swelling of other churches, but has the wis- 
fortune to attract nothing from others. I think, 
if facts were to speak, instead of imagination, 
it would appear that for every Methodist mem- 
ber who unites with another church there are 
two from other churches who unite with, 
the M. E. Courch, from the fact, particularly, 
that she is represented in community 
throughout the country, while other denom- 
inations are not.”’ 

He speaks of an instance of his own knowl- 
edge, where out of 100 converts only 7 were 
received as full members. 


....At the Pan Presbyterian Council the 
Rev. Dr. Hoedemaker, of Amsterdam, said the 
National Reformed Church of Holland was just 
recovering from the long sickness of Rational- 
ism. They had had infidelity in the Church 
and among the people, which had rested upon 
them as anincubus. But now they could look 
back upon what it had been, and could fortify 
their brethren in other lands and say: ‘‘ Don’t 
be too much afraid of it. God will make it into 
a blessing, after all.”? Forty years ago there 
were very few who preached the living Christ 
in his Church. When their secession friends 
left them, forty years ago, taking with them 
whatever there was of life left in the Church, 
they had only a few students in the ministry. 
Now they had 400 ministers preaching the Gos- 
pel. They had taken prominent positions in all 
the great cities, and crowds flocked to hear 
them justin proportion as they preached the 
living Christ. As forthe influence of Ration- 
alism upon the clergy, they had great reason to 
bless it. There was a disposition to settle down 
quietly and be content with whatever had been 
dug out of the mines of Holy Writ; but Ra- 
tionalism had stirred them up and pushed them 
forward and made it necessary to study. And 
the results of this study had been that they ob- 
tained new views of the glory of God and saw 
always more in the Revelation. Every inter- 
rogation point Rationalism made had been 
changed by God into an exclamation point. As 
to the effect of Rationalism upon their theol- 
ogy, it had taught them the organic nature of 
the Bible, of revelation, and of truth. 





...-A declaration in regard to the Ridsdale 
judgment has been made by a large number of 
Ritualists, headed by Bishops Chapman, Hob- 
house, and Macdougall, to this effect: 


‘61, Having considered the judgment deliv- 
ered by the judicial committee in the case of 
‘Ridsdale v. Clifton,’ although we are unable 
to concur in the whole of the reasoning which 
it contains, yet we find in it some grounds of 
satisfactiov, in so far as it (a) allows the east- 
ward position of the celebrant, (6) confirms the 
principle of a distinctive eucharistic dress, (c) 
recognizes the full right of the Church of En- 
gland to the legitimate use of religious art in 
her churches. 

“2. Seeing that successive judgments have 
left members of the Church of England free to 
hold and teach her entire doctrine, we advisedly 
recommend submission to the discretion of the 
ordin in regard to the poiots of ritual 
touched by the late judgment, and we regard 
such submission as best calculated to promote 
the entire constitutional freedom of the Church. 

“3, We believe that the ultimate solution of 
our present difficulties will be found in the ex- 
ercise by the Church of her legitimate right to 
deal with ceremonial, through convocation, 
with consent of Parliament.” 


...-A correspondentot The Suuthern Christian 
Advocate writes some interesting particulars in 


regard to the session of the Zion Baptist Col- 
ored Association at St. Mary’s, Ga. The Asso- 
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tist Chureh, which has in Georgia 90,000 mem- 
bers. 


“Tn this part of the state they seem'to be 
more numerous than any other colored church. 
This Association, extending from Savannah to 
St. Mary’s and embracing 60 churches, has a 
membership of 4,876, with 82 ordained minis- 
ters. In this little town they have 205 mem- 
bers—more than all the other colored churches 
together. This is strange, as there has never 
been a white Baptist church in the place and 
not a single white member here at present. 
They have certainly pushed forward ahead of 
their white brethren in this part of Georgia. 
The ability to transact the business of the 
Association according to the regular order of 
business printed in their minutes is surprising. 
The moderator presided with considerable dig- 
nity and kept good order. A few times there 
was confusion, and once some sharp words 
were interchanged between the secretary and 
treasurer over a financial discrepancy; but one 
knock upen the table with his powerful fist 
generally brought the house to order, and a few 
sharp reproofs to unruly individuals seemed to 
— them all with the moderator’s author- 
ity. 


.... The following is the committee appointed 
by the Pan-Presbyterian Council on the con- 
sensus of the Reformed Churches: The Rev. 
Dr. Philip Schaff, New York, Convener ; 
Mitchell, St. Andrews ; Candish, ‘Glasgow ; 
Calderwood, Edinburgh; Lorimer, London; 
Robert Knox, Belfast; Monod, Montauban ; 
De Pressensé, Paris ; Godet, Neufcbatel ; Ba- 
logh, Debreezen ; Charbonnier, Torre Petice, 
Italy; Cisar, Nove Mesto, Moravia; A. Hodge, 
Princeton, N. J.; G. D. Matthews, New York ; 
William Brown, Richmond ; Philip Peltz, New 
Zealand ; Cooper, Allegheny, Pa. ; Stuart Rob- 
inson, Louisville, Ky.; Snodgrass, Kingston, 
Canada; Alex. Topp, Toronto, Canada ; Alex. 
Jas. Campbell, Geelong, Australia; Hoedema- 
ker, Amsterdam ; Bernard, Switzerland ; Kraft, 
Switzerland ; Andrew Murray, Cape Town ; and 
the following laymen: George Junkin, Erq., 
Philadelphia; James Mitchell, Esq., LL.D., 
Glasgow; A. Taylor Innes, Esq., Edinburgh ; 
Dayid Laing, Esq., LL.D., Edinburgh. 


...-A correspondent of The Lutheran calls 
attention to the fact that the constitutions 
for churches connected with the General 
Council provide that as long as three 
members desire it the services of a church 
must be conducted in German. The cor- 
respondent rightly says that this is a 
more important question for the Lutherans 
than those which relate to the famous four 
points. “ Until,’”’ he says, “ we havesolved the 
question of controlling the Americanization of 
the future generations of the foreign portion 
of our Church in this land, all our other work 
will be but as laying the foundation under- 
ground and out of sight.” Rigid attachment 
to the German has lost the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches in this country thousands of 
members, whom they might have retained if 
they had made adequate provision for English 
services. 


....The plans for the Stewart Memorial 
Church, at Garden City, have been changed. 
The changes are thus described : The original 
plan provided for a choir but twelve feet long. 
In the newly-adopted plan it will be extended 
another bay—an addition of thirteen feet to its 
length. The chancel is also to be very mate- 
rially changed. At presentitis nine-sided, It 
will have thirteen sides. The result of these 
changes will be to add greatly to the accommo- 
dation for the clergy in the cathedral services. 
Under the chancel arch, upon the left side, 
facing the altar, the bishop’s throne will stand, 
while opposite will be fixed the seat of the 
dean. Flanking each of these will be canopied 
seats for four and twenty elders. It is the 
intention to make the bishop’s palace one of 
the finest diocesan residences in the world. 


.... When a man is admitted into the minis 
try of the Evangelical Association (German 
Methodist) these questions are put to him: 

‘Is the love of God shed abroad in your 

heart by the Holy Ghost in such a measure that 
you have complete victory over every sin, in- 
wardly and outwardly? If not, do you earn- 
estly desire it, do you seek it with all your 
heart ?”” 
The Messenger has been arguing that these 
questions do not make entire sanctification a 
condition of becoming a minister in the Church. 
Whereupon a correspondent tells it that its in- 
terpretation is ‘‘insulting to our discipline.’ 
The inference of the second question certainly 
bears out Zhe Messenger’s argument, and the 
real condition required appears to be an earnest 
seeking of entire sanctification. 


...-According to The Italie, a congregation 
of cardinals has been discussing questions ad- 
dressed to it by the German and Swiss bishops 
who are in exile. It was decided that the 
bishops may have temporary representatives to 
administer their sees, but they cannot delegate 
their authority—the Pope only is able to do 
this ; that the established rules or canons can- 
not be modified without the intervention of 
the Pope; and that the dioceses deprived of 
their chief pastors may continue to receive the 
spiritual privileges which belong te the 
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cisions have been presented to the Pope for bis 
approval or rejection. 


-++»The German correspondent of The Cen- 
tral Advocate writes of a walk with Tholuck, as 

ollows: 

‘He enjoyed a quick repartee or a short and 
apt answer ; and whenever he had made a sharp 
thrust he did not seem to object to a bold ‘ tit- 
for-tat.’ We talked with him as freely and as 
familiarly as with a fellow-student; and if an 
answer or something we said pleased him, he 
would stop right on the spot and indulge ina 
hearty laugh. His talk was fresh, sparkling 
with wit, lively anecdote, reminiscence, and ex- 
perience. He did not only understand and 
appreciate bon mots and a play on words, but 
used them, too; which is perhaps the best 
illustration of his perfect familiarity with the 
English language.’ 

...»Bishop Cheney has been cbosen chancel- 
lor of the new Reformed Episcopal University 
of the West, and the following clergymen have 
been elected professors : 

“Chair of Systematic Theology and Exegesis 
and Dean of the Faculty, the Rev. William H. 
Cooper, Chicago. Chair of Exegetical, Bib- 
lical, and Pastoral History, J. Howard Smitb, 
Newark, N. J. Chair of Ecclesiastical History 
and Polity, Mason Gallagher, Paterson, N. J. 
Chair of Apologetics or Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, Joseph D. Wilson, 
Peoria, Ill. Chair of Mental and Moral Philos- 
ophy and Rhetoric, the Rev. W. J. Hunter, of 
Victoria College, Coburg, Cavada.”’ 


«-e-There is a point in the agitation fora 
change of the name of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church to “‘ The American Church ”’ which 
we had failed te see until it was brought out 
by “the only Church weekly in the great 
Valley of the Mississippi.’”’ It is this: If the 
new name is adopted “the Baptist, the Meth- 
odist, the Congregationalist, etc. will have no 
excuse left for their state of schism, and 
Rome, shorn of her Catholic prestige, will have 
to reform herself or perish.’”? A grand idea 
this. It solves the whole question of Chris- 
tian union. 


....The minutes of the Massachusetts Con- 
gregational General Association report 526 
churehes, 83 of which are vacant and 174 of 
which have acting pastors. The pastors num- 
ber 642, of whom 196 have no pastoral charges. 
The number of members is 87,473, of whom 
59,994 are women. During the year 4,407 were 
added on confession and 1,985 by letter. 
There were 1,517 deaths, 1,807 removals by 
letter, and 178 excommunications, making the 
net gain 2,990. There are 96,717 members of 
Sunday-schools, and the contributions were 


$384,611. 


.... The Sun is trying, with poor success, to 
get up an excitement about the confessional in 
the Episcopal Church on this side of the water, 
and interviews all the clergymen it can catchin 
the dog-days. Father Morrill and Dr. Hough- 
ton believe in it and think it a boon to the peni- 
tent ; Dr. Gallaudet and Rev. T. H. Sill (Trinity 
Parish) have found it demanded by very few 
parishioners; Dr. Dix thinks the subject too 
sacred to gabble about ; and the innocent Brook- 
lyn clergy don’t know anything about it, being 
hardly familiar with the spelling of the word. 


...-The Church of Scotland publishes its an- 
nual reports ina very substantial style. That 
for 1877, which has just reached us, is well 
bound in cloth and is a book of 738 pages. It 
includes the reports of nineteen committees 
on the various schemes of the Church. The 
report of the committee on the Christian 
liberality of the Church states that the total of 
contributions last year was $1,923,840—an in- 
erease of about $175,000. 


....The Church Times is altogether pleased 
with Dr. Dix’s sermon on the occasion of the 
consecration of the Astor reredus and altar. It 
says: 

“© We have rarely met with so outspoken a 
proclamation of the truth that ‘we have an 
altar.’ We only wish that we had a dignitary 
of Dr. Dix’s position—for his rank is little short 
of episcopal—who had an equally clear grasp 
of eucharistic truth and an equal boldness in 
giving utterance to his belief.” 


....The new Bishop of Rochester, England, 
Dr. Thorold, in a recent speech said: “If he 
knew anything of the religious character of 
true Englishmen, they were Protestant to the 
core. That was his firm conviction, and when 
he had the privilege of taking his seat on 
the Bench they might rely upon it he would 
do what he could to maintain it as the true 
faith of Christ and of his Church.”’ 


..-. The most catholic church in the country 
is probably one at Nahant. The few permanent 
inhabitants are accommodated by small Method- 
ist and Roman Catholic churches. The city 
residents, finding the Sunday journey to Lynn 
teo long and too hot, built a harmonious tem- 
ple, im which an Episcopalian officiates one 
Sunday, a Congregationalist another, a Unita- 
rian the third, etc. 


...-The Standard of the Cross learns that 
there are thirty-eight independent Presby- 
terian organizations in the United States. The 
Presbyterians will be surprised and sorry at 
this—sorry that they should be so much di- 
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vided. We are only able to count up ten 
Presbyterian bodies, including the Reformed 
Dutch and the Reformed German churches. 


.»-e“* The Methodist Church” that was, and 
which is now part of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, had at the time of union in May 23 
annual conferences, with 758 itinerant ministers 
and preachers, 612 unstationed preachers, 56,000 
members, 2,072 probationers, and 674 churches. 
We notice that it had two conferences in North 
Carolina and two in Missouri. 


....Dr. Bliss writes from Constantinople that 
there has been for a long time considerable ex- 
citement in Angora, between the Armenian 
Catholics of that city and the ecclesiastics. It 
has within ten days come to an open breach. 
Some two huodred have left their church, and 
have been recognized by the pasha as Protest- 
ants, 


.»..-The London Council of the Evangelical 
Alliance has given a reception to the delegates 
to the Pan-Presbyterian Council who visited 
London after the close of the Council. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury presided, and speeches 
were made by Drs. Patton, Plumer, Robinson, 
Ormiston, and others, of America. 


....The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
87,284 members and probationers of Welsh, 
German, Scandinavian, Chinese, American In- 
dian, East Indian, Japanese, Bulgarian, Italian, 
Mexican, and South American nationalities. 


.... The Presbyterians have organized a Ger- 
man church in Philadelphia, the first of the 
kivd. Most of the members were formerly of St. 
Stephen’s Reformed German Church, whose 
property was sold by the sheriff. 


... The Lutheran Synodical Conference has 
held its annual session at Fort Wayne, Prof. 
W.F. Lehman presiding. We hope to give an 
account of the proceedings as seon as they 
come to hand. 


.... The Tablet estimates the Catholic immi- 
gration to this port during the past 30 years at 
2,800,000. 








A WORD FROM MR. ATKINSON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Sir :—I ask space in your columns to correct 
several misstatements in your editorial of July 
12th [July 26th ?] entitled ‘‘ A Critic Criticised.” 

The witty Sydvey Smith is reported to have 
said that he never read a book before review- 
ing it, because it prejudiced oneso. THE In- 
DEPENDENT, in its strictures upon the Methodist 
Quarterly Review article on Methodism in the 
cities, seems to have imitated Sydney ; for the 
supposition that you had read the article before 
writing your criticisms would involve the con- 
clusion that you are willfully untruthful, be- 
cause your editorial contains statements about 
the Quarterly article which avy one can see are 
not true. 

You are so frank as to say in THE JNDEPEND- 
ENT of July 12th: ‘‘ Weare ready to confess 
that we were mistaken in saying, in our hasty 
review of the Quarterly article, that Mr. Atkin- 
son made no comparison between city and 
country Methodism. He does make the com- 
parison, and we regret that we should have 
overlooked it.’’ 

This confession is gratifying, as is also the 
declaration of penitence which accompanies it. 
But, instead of bringing forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance, you quickly transgress again. In the 
same article you proceed to say: ‘‘ Mr. Atkin- 
son also charges that in our remarks about the 
loss of probationers we entirely overlooked the 
death column in the Methodist Minutes. We 
deny it.” 

Mr. Editor, if you had carefully read the 
Quarterly article, you surely would not have 
made such a bold denial. Allow me to expose 
the incorrectness of your denial by placing be- 
fore you the language I used in making the 
charge which you so unqualifiedly deny. Here 
it is: 

‘THE INDEPENDENT, in its issue of March 
8th, recurs to the subject of probationers in two 
articles. In the first article, which is on the 
ninth page of the issue, it has these words, the 
italics buing its own: ‘The number of proba- 
tioners reported January Ist, 1876, was 196,407. 
Of this number it appears that only one-sizteenth 
have been received into the Church during the year.’ 
This passage occurs in an article, which is a re- 
view of the General Minutes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Cburch and other ecclesiastical 
statistical publications. THE INDEPENDENT, 
therefore, professes to speak from a knowledge 
of the data. Furthermore, it speaks authorita- 
tively and emphatically, for it clothes its utter- 
ance in italics. It tells the world in italicized 
words, with the statistics before its eyes, that 
of the 196,407 probationers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1876 ‘only one-sizteenth’ 
were received into full membership. One-six- 
teenth, of course, is six and twenty-five one- 
hundredths per centum. 

**TIn the other article (a brief editorial) in the 
same issue, on page 23, THE INDEPENDENT 
says: ‘ The Minutes of the annual conferences 
for 1875 report a total of 196,407 probationers. 
The increase of members in 1876, according to 
the ‘Minutes’ of that year, was 12,768. In 

this case only onein fifteen has been added to 
the membership.’ This statement is a little 
better, for, according to it, nearly, though not 








quite seven per cent. of the almost two hun 





dred thousand probationers are conceded to 
have been saved, against six and a quarter per 
cent, in the other calculation. For small favors 
we will be duly thankful. 

‘* Now, THE INDEPENDENT speaks from the 
‘Minutes.’ It took good care, in scanning the 
table of churchmembers, to see just what the 
increase of fall members, as reported, was for 
the year, and exactly how many probationers 
were returned the previous year; but its spec- 
tacles could not so magnify the numerals in 
the same table and on the same page, that told 
of 18,830 deaths during the year, that it could 
discern them.”’—July ‘* Quarteriy,” pp. 498-9, 


Did you not say just what I there charge you 
with having said? If you did, you could not 
have included any of the deaths, for in that 
ease the result of your calculation would have 
been quite other than one in “sixteen”’ or one 
in “fifteen.” Will you retract your denial? 
Again, you sayin the same article: ‘* He for- 
gets to deduct the total population of the 
cities, in a comparison between country and 
city Methodism. If he had done this, he would 
have found that, even after deducting one-half 
of the population of the cities, the ratio in the 
country, applied to the cities, would have 
brought Methodism 12,000 behind in the cities, 
or nearly 12 per cent. Upon this Mr. Atkin- 
son must acknowledge himself beaten, and 
beaten, too, by his own method. Will he have 
the grace to acknowledge his defeat ”” 
Certainly, when I shall have suffered defeat. 
But I have not yet. The above passage only 
discloses the ignorance of my opponent re- 
specting my statements in the article he is 
criticising. I will place before you exactly 
what I did say in The Quarterly, which dis- 
poses of your assertion that I ‘forgot to de- 
duct the total population of the cities,” ete, 


“The communicants of the Methodist. Epis- 
copal Church in the fourteen cities are 
2 47-100 per cent. of the population, or about 
one in forty. But more than half of the pop- 
ulation, as we have shown, is inaccessible to 
Methodism ; consequently, the real proportion 
is about one communicant to twenty of the pop- 
ulation. EXCLUSIVE of the fourteen cities the 
ratio to the population is 4 41-100 per cent., or 
about one Methodist Episcopal communicant to 
twenty-two inhabitants.”—July ** Quarterly,” 
p. 491 
The words ‘EXCLUSIVE OF THE FOURTEEN 
CITIES’ inthe above passage make it as clear 
as words can that I excluded the cities; or, to 
adopt your way of saying it, I did not “forget 
to deduct the total population of tbe cities in a 
comparison between city and country Method- 
ism.’’ 

You make another assertion, in the same 
article, nearly as indefensible as the above. It 
is this: ‘‘ There is no population which isinac- 
cessible to Metbodism.’? The reference is to 
what [ said in The Quarterly about the inac- 
cessibility of most of the foreign population 
of the cities to Evangelical Protestantism, 
Allow me to ask: Can the Catholic popula- 
tion of our cities, which is almost wholly of 
foreign birth or of foreign parentage, be 
mustered into Methodist churches to hear the 
Gospel preached? Are not the Papists of our 
cities forbidden by their priests to enter Pro- 
testant houses of worship? Does not the 
Papacy hold its yotaries in our cities under 
vigilant and rigid surveillance, by means of the 
confessional and otherwise? You cannot fail 
to know the power of Romanism in the cities, 
and how relentless is the grip which it has 
upon the great portion of our foreign city 
population. Cases of Catholic conversion to 
Protestantism in our cities are only sporadic 
and in the aggregate very few. You must re- 
member the case of Mary Ann Smith, in New- 
ark, a few years ago, who because she became 
a Methodist was imprisoned in the House of 
the Good Shepherd, in the City of New York. 
The mighty enginery of the Papal Church is 
employed in the cities of America to prevent 
its people from escaping from its control. 
You are unfair, therefore, when you represent 
that, with a population largely Catholic, city 
Methodism must make as large a showing of 
communicants in proportion to population as 
country Methodism or it is ‘‘a comparative 
failure.” The same thing applies to Jews, 
though not in so great a degree. 

In the country the foreign-born people not 
only bear a far less ratio to the whole popula- 
tion, but they are far more diffused. In cities 
they are consolidated. In the country Catholic 
cburches and priests are not numerous. The 
foreign-born who settle there are largely Pro- 
testants. The foreign-born who swarm in the 
cities are mainly Catholics and Jews. There is, 
therefore, but a small fraction of the popula- 
tion of the rural portions of the country that is 
inaccessible to the Evangelical churches. In 
the fourteen largest cities the proportion is 
about one-half. Besides, as I showed, the 
other denominations put forth their full 
strength in the cities, leaving less room for 
Methodism, while in a great part of the 
country the latter encounters no rivalry from 
the other sects, To maintain, therefore, that 
itis but just to’ require that Methodism shall 


_show 28 many converts in proportion to the 


tetal population in. the great cities as in the 
country is about as fairas it would be to de- 


_mand that a farmer shall raise as many bushels 
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of wheat tothe acre on the hills of New En- 
gland as on the plains of Kansas. 

Lastly, you say, July 26th: ‘‘As to the suc- 
cess of Methodism in cities, our Methodist 
friends who still hold out had better follow the 
lead of Dr. Curry and The Methodist, and 
acknowledge that we have made out ourcase.”’ 

The Methodist does not “acknowledge” that 
you have made out your case—that case being, 
as you have so often asserted, that Method- 
ism is a ‘‘ comparative failure in cities.’? The 
Methodist of July 28th asserts exactly the 
contrary. These are its words: ‘Mr. Atkin- 
son has done a good work in showing that 
Methodism is not a failure, comparative or 
otherwise, in city or country.’”? I judge you 
will find my distinguished friend, Dr. Curry, in 
full accord with The Methodist, and the whole 
Methodist press of the country, on this ques- 
tion. 

In this long controversy I have honestly and 
assiduously endeavored to ascertain and vindi 
cate the truth. If, Mr. Editor, you can discov- 
er any error in my statements or proofs, 1 shall 
be glad if you will disclose it. But I must beg 
leave to protest against such criticism as in this 
communication | have answered. Let us be 
fair and meet each issue squarely for the truth’s 
sake, regardless of personal results. 

JOHN ATKINSON. 
GRACE M. E. CHURCH, CHICAGO, August Ist, 1877. 
arom 














Dr. PRICE’S perfumes havea peculiar sweetness 
and are so chaste and delicate that their use really 
leaves nothingto be desired. 


Why Snuffer Dyspeptic Tortures, 
when the famous regulator of enfeebled, acid, or 
bilious stomachs, Hostetter’s Bitters, will cure you. 
Could you read the testimony of the myriads of dys- 
peptics whom it has cured, though you might be ofa 
skeptical turn, you would be convinced. Evidence 
of its efficacy is constantly multiplying, and this re- 
lates not only to cases of dyspepsia, but also to liv- 
er complaint, constipation, urinary and uterine 
troubles, and malarial disorders. The success which 
has attended the greatstomachie hasincited unscru- 
pulous parties to manufacture cheap imitations of it, 
which they attempt to palm off as the genuine article. 
But, so familiar is the public with the real elixir that 
these nefarious attempts are rarely successful. 
Neither imitation nor competition affect the populari- 
ty of the standard article. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
ealtin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. Forsale by druggists gen- 
erally. DIT 








Broadway and Barclay si., N. ¥. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 

is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
long suffered trom the gioom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircle. If 

our druggist does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 
STARR a AMBLER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vese 
Street, New York, 





Lf 
Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


TRAVEL. 
THE CREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costly 
steamers in the world. Steamers leave New York 
dailv (Sundays, July Ist, to September 2d, inc.) at5 
. M., from Pier 28 North River, foot of Murray 
Street. Trains leave Boston at 4:30 and 6 P. M. daily 
(Sundays as ubove,at7 P.M.) Noline can offer the 
accommodations presented by this favorite route. 
Only 49 Miles of Rail. 
feosing aroun Narragansett and Mount Hope Bays 
by daylight. No disagreeable night changes. Tickets, 
state-rooms. and berths secured on board steamers 
and at all the principal hotels and ticket offices in 
New York; at 3_ Old State House and O!d Colony 
Depot, Bostcn. Music on board each steamer every 


evening. . 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4P.M. for Trenton. 

Leave Philadelphia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Third and Berks Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12_P. M. . 

Leave Trenton for New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
A. M.; 12:15, 2:10, 4:50, 6:05 P. M. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
7:30, 9:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. trains from Philadelphia; 
and Sleeping Cars to the 12 o’clock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia. 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:20 A. M., 5:30, 12 Pp. M. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty St , Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 
Court &t., Brooklyn. Baggage checked from residence 
to destination. “H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 




















HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proorietors. 
DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


As a SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in ele- 
gance of finish.completeness of appointments, and 
attractive society. It is beautifully located, with 
ample grounds, near the or sorings, hotels 
and Park. First-class TURKISH, RUSSIAN, and 


other bath 
t DRS. S, S. & 8. E. STRONG. 
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Two Years of Delightful Travel. 





THE 


WoonrurF §clENTIFIC EXPEDITION 


AROUND THE WORLD. 








A FLOATING COLLEGE, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Professors WILDER, of Cornell; RUSSELL, of Columbia ; 
HERDMAN and JENNEY, of University of Michigan ; 
MERRIAM, of Yale; TAYLOR, of Phillips Academy, and others; 


WITH A 


LARGE CLASS OF STUDENTS, 


WILL SAIL FROM NEW YORK, OCTOBER NEXT, ON A 


Voyage of Scientific Discovery and Research, 


Visiting the Most Interesting Parts of the Globe. 





For this purpose the First-class Steamship “ONTARIO,” 350 feet long by 43 feet beam, has been secured, and is being 
fitted with special reference to the voyage, which will occupy two years. She will be commanded by Commander JOHN W. 
PHILIP, United States Navy. 

The expedition is endorsed by Governor Williams, of Indiana, and John E. Neff, Secretary of State. It is favored by tne 
President of the United States and has the warm approval of Professors Henry, Baird, Newberry, Gray, e¢ a/.; of Presidents 
Russell, Porter, Angell, Anderson, et a/.; of E. T. Cox, State Geologist of Indiana, and many other distinguished scientists and 
eminent men. 

The expedition will visit the West India Islands, the Amazon, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Straits of Magellan, Valparaiso, 
the Society, Navigator, and Fiji Islands, Australia, the Philippine Islands, China, Japan, Borneo, India, Siam, the Red Sea, Suez, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land. Passing through the Mediterranean, opportunities will be given to visit the principal countries of 
Europe. Crossing the Atlantic, with a short stop at the Azores, the expedition will arrive in New York. 


The entire cost of the two years of travel to a student will be $2,500. Students will be 
entitled to a choice of staterooms in order of application. This expedition offers great 
advantages to young men. 

For Pamphlet, containing full particulars. address or call upon 


DANIEL MACAULY, Secretarv, 
St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. 
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NOTICES. 


@ All communications for the Bdttorial, Literary 
“ews, and Miscellaneous Celumas of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

t#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
uaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t2™” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
bé returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed @nvelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript te THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that an Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


Che Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. Gity Hall Park. 








New York, August 9th, 1877. 
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A BIG CONTRACT. 


Ir is rfeedless for us to say that in the 
discussion going on between the editor of 
The Congregational Quarterly and the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, who speaks through 
The Congregationalist, our sympathies are 
without reserve utterly with the latter. The 
editor of The Quarterly is an admirébly 
clear thinker, and puts his views strongly 
and well; but, to use the words of Judge 
Moorhead to the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, he has ‘taken on his hands a 
big contract,” and one that he cannot meet 
if he proposes to drive out of the Congre- 
gational fellowship into Unitarianism all 
who do not come up to his standard of or- 
thodoxy on the subject of the atonement. 
Mr. Gladden, for example, is a thorough 
Trinitarian, as Dr. Cushing well knows. 
He believes that the work of Christ in the 
atonement is the work of the incarnate God, 
and that the influence and power of the 
work depend on the worker. The ordinary 
Unitarian believes the work to be that of a 
created being. Now, no matter whether 
Mr, Gladden holds the value of that work 
to reside in ‘‘the blood,” or in the suffer- 
ing, or in the death, or in the spectacle, or 
in the influence, or in the example, or in 
any two, or in all of these combined, he is 
no Unitarian, and his doctrine is not ‘‘ sim- 
ply the Unitarian at-one-ment”; and, if the 
name Unitarian be one to conjure with or 
to frighten children with, it is unjust to 
fling it at him. 

But Mr. Gladden in his defense puts not 
quite to our satisfaction the position of 
Presbyterian and Reformed as contrasted 


with that of Congregational ministers in 
relation to their creeds. He says: 

‘* A man becomes a minister of the Pres- 
byterian or of the Reformed Church by 
subscribing to a certain definite creed. 
When he ceases to believe that creed he 
ought to leave the church. But a man re- 
ceives ordination or installation as a Congre- 
gational pastor on the statement of his own 
views and the examination of his record. 
He is allowed to make his own creed, and 
the council determines whether or not he 
is so far in accord with the general belief 
of the denomination that he may be recog- 
nized as a Congregational minister. When 
a council has accepted a man upon the 
frank expression of his views, and when 
the fellowship of the churches has been ex- 
tended to him, then it seems to me that he 
is a minister in good standing, and that, 
while he adheres to the views thus ex- 
pressed, all talk of ‘tolerating’ him is 
simply insulting.” 

Very good as to the Congregational minis- 
ter; for Congregationalism has no creed 
whatever—nothing but a general consensus 
of faith, unwritten, like the British Con- 
stitution, and equally serviceable. Not 
quite so good as to the Reformed minister. 
He declares that he believes everything 
without exception in his Standards, and 
that as soon as he modifies his belief he 
will immediately, before preaching or pub- 
lishing on the subject, submit his differ- 
ences to his classis; but, whether he with- 
draws then or not depends on their opinion. 
As to the Presbyterian minister, we quite 
differ from Mr. Gladden. A Presbyterian 
minister is never required to declare that he 
assents to his entire Standards of Faith, 
and is under no obligation to withdraw be- 
cause he variesfromthem. He isexamined 
on ordination by his brethren as to his 
faith, tells it frankly, and is accepted on 
his statement of personal belief, whatever 
it may be. He then declares this and 
nothing more: That he holds that within 
the Standards is contained the system of 
doctrine taught in the Bible. This he does 
under an Official interpretation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the highest authority, 
which has declared a system of theology 
which once divided the Church, and which 
is contrary to the plain meaning of the 


Standards, to be good enough for 
denominational fellowship. Of course, 
were either a Presbyterian or a Con- 


gregational minister to give up the dis- 
tinctive doctrines held by his denomina- 
tion, were he to become a belligerent Uni- 
versalist, or were he to give up the divinity 
of our Lord, it would become his duty to 
withdraw from a body whose fellowship 
and peace he was likely to disturb; but so 
long as he differs on unessential doctrines 
and finds his best sympathy and fellowship 
with Christian brethren of his own denom- 
ination we can see no reason why he should 
leave it. Practicing no secrecy as to his 
divergence, he can wait until the brethren 
who have taken him in on examination of 
his faith shall withdraw their approbation. 
Meanwhile, he has the right to feel fully at 
home, and to laugh at those who declare 
that he ought to be ‘‘ kicked out,” but who 
do not venture to carry on their contract by 
summoning council or presbytery to do the 
kicking. 





MR. ATKINSON’S “WORD.” 





WE hope our readers will carefully read 
“‘A Word from Mr. Atkinson,” on page 14. 
We are glad to have his letter appear in our 
columns, as an illustration of the style in 
which he is conducting his side of the con- 
troversy. He writes like a man who has a 
grievance; but we shall show unmistakably 
that we have not misrepresented him. His 
reference to Sydney Smith’s remark about 
reviewing might be turned with force 
against himself, for in the third line he 
speaks of ‘‘your editorial of July 12th en- 
titled ‘ A Critic Criticised.’” No such edi- 
torial appeared on that date. It was printed 
July 26th, But this is of small importance. 

His first point is in reference to our denial 
of having overlooked the ‘‘death column” 
in the ‘‘Methodist Minutes” in some re- 
marks about the losses of probationers. In 
this case he commits the same offense that 
The Northwestern did last week. He quotes 
only half of our denial. This is what he 
omitted: 

“« We quoted from The Methodist of 1870, 
which said that the total of probationers 


from 1856 to 1865, inclusive, was 1,206,145, 
and the number added to the Church in the 





same period 172,296. Upon this we re- 





marked: ‘ According to this showing cay 
one in seven was added to the Church. t 
became of the other six? Can they be ac- 
counted for under the head*of ‘deaths and 
removals ’?” 

The latter part of this paragraph, which 
was a part of the. editorial note. Mr. 
Atkinson referred to in The Quarterly arti- 
cle, shows plainly what we meant. We 
have at no time undertaken to show exactly 
how many probationers are lost. Our posi- 
tion simply has been and is that very many 
of them are lost. 

His second point is of more importance. 
He alleges that we were wrong in saying 
that he had forgotten to deduct the popula- 
tion of the cities in obtaining the ratio of 
Methodists to the population of the coun- 
try. The sentence in The Quarterly—“ ex- 
clusive of the fourteen cities, the ratio to the 
population is 4 41-100 per cent., or about 
one Methodist Episcopal communicant to 
twenty-two inhabitants”—did not escape 
our attention, and we used the word ‘“for- 
gets” advisedly. Whatever he may have 
intended to do, he certainly did not make 
the deduction. Figures will prove this. 
The whole number of Methodist com- 
municants Mr. Atkinson puts at 1,651,- 
000. Subtract from this the number of 
Methodists in the fourteen cities (102,351), 
and we have in round numbers 1,548,600. 
The total population of the country is 38,- 
558,371. The foreign-born outside of the 
cities number, according to Mr. Atkinson, 
4,094,482. After subtracting this, we have 
34,463,889. Now, 34,463,889+1,548,600—22. 
This is the result Mr. Atkinson reaches. 
If, therefore, he had deducted the popula- 
tion of the cities (4,100,000) a different 
showing would have been made: 34,463,889 
—4,130,000=80, 333,889 -+-1,548,600=19. In 
our editorial we also deducted 1,651,000 for 
the children of the foreign-born in the 
country, as he had done for those in the 
cities, which gave one Methodist to every 
18 of the country population. Let us put 
it in tabular form: 


Population of the United States,,,........... 38,558,371 
Population of the 14 cities .......... 4,130,000 
Foreign-born outside cities,.., .....4,004,482 
Children of foreign-born outside 
CUA dF. EV VT TE ee eh cescccce 1,651,000 
——— 9,875,482 
23,682,889 


Now, 28,682,889+-1,548,600—18. If the 
Methodists, therefore, did as well in the 
fourteen cities as they do outside of them, 
there would be over 114,000, instead of 
upward of 102,000 in the cities. This 
makes it as plain as daylight that Mr. At 
kinson forgot to deduct the population of 
the cities from that of the whole country. 

What he says respecting our assertion 
that ‘‘ there is no population inaccessible to 
Methodism” requires no notice from us. 
He does not charge that we have misrepre- 
sented him and our argument of July 26th 
on this point will stand. 

He appears to question our statement 
that The Methodist and Dr. Curry had ad- 
mitted that we had made out our case. We 
did not say this without being able to prove 
it, In March The Methodist said: ‘It is 
only necessary to say, then, that, if Mr. 
Atkinson’s figures are correct, and we be- 
lieve they are, they leave THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’S proposition in possession of the 
field.” It says this week that on the ques- 
tion of the comparative strength of city and 
country Methodism “ our verdict was that 
the INDEPENDENT had proved its case, and 
that Mr. Atkinson’s own figures prove the 
same thing.” We have already quoted 
Dr. Curry’s opinion, as expressed in the 
National Repository, and which the 
Methodist press is approving. But we 
may give it again, for Mr. Atkinson’s 
especial benefit. He says THE INDEPEND- 
ENT ‘‘by a large display of statistical 
proofs seemed to make out its case,” and 
that long before our articles on the itineran- 
cy were published he had arrived at sim- 
ilar conclusions on that branch of the sub- 
ject. If there is anycomfort for Mr. Atkin- 
son in these quotations, he is welcome to it. 

His closing paragraph is somewhat amus- 
ing: 

‘‘Tf, Mr. Editor, you can discover any 
error in my statements or proofs, I shall be 
glad if you will disclose it. But I must 
beg leave to protest against such crit- 
icism as in this communication I have 
answered. Letus be fair, and meet each 


issue squarely for the truth’s sake, regard- 
less of personal results.” 


We have pointed out some pretty big 





errors in two former articles, and as to 
being “fair,” we leave the world to judge 
between us. 





RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THEIR 
EMPLOYES. 


RAILWAY companies are sometimes 
spoken of as monopelies. How much truth 
there is in this view we do not here decide; 
yet, be it true or false, it is entirely certain 
that they are not monopolies in respect to the 
men whom they employ. If so at all, they 
are such only in respect to the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight; and this 
relates to the general community, or, rather, 
that portion of it that need to buy railway 
services, and not at all to the men whom 
they employ in rendering the service. As 
employers, they have no advantage over 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the banker, 
the farmer, or the grocer. In this respect 
they are simply buyers of labor in a free 
and open market, and that, too, on a large 
scale. They are competitors with each 
other, and, like all other buyers, whether 
individual or corporate, they buy as cheap 
as they can. They want engineers, fire- 
men, train-men, conductors, and mechanics; 
and they go into the market to get the men 
who can render these services. What they 
shall pay is simply a matter of contract 
between the parties. They have no power 
to compel laborers to work for them; and 
laborers have and should have no power 
to compel them to give them employment 
ata specified price. A railway company 
may dismiss its employés, if it chooses; and 
the employés may dismiss themselves, if 
they choose. This isa free country for both; 
and, if they cannot agree as to the rate of 
wages to be paid, then they can disagree, 
each party exercising its own rights and its 
own discretion. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the railroad 
business to the corporators or owners has 
since the great panic of 1873 been exceed- 
ingly disastrous. Hundreds of the com- 
panies have become bankrupt, and others 
are on the very verge of this condition. The 
great mass of them pay no dividends to the 
stockholders. The amount of business 
done by them has been reduced, and they 
have been compelled to reduce and have 
largely reduced the freight charges, from 
which they derive the greatest part of their 
income. We could pile up any amount of 
figures showing these facts. No one dis 
putes them who knows anything on the sub- 
ject. The truth is, there is no interest in 
the country that has suffered more severely 
than the railroad interest from the long de- 
pression which has operated upon all the 
people. No matter now as to the causes 
which have led to this result, since it is the 
fact itself, rather than its causes, with 
which railway companies are concerned 
and which the public ought to consider. 
The stern fact meets them in the face; and 
with this they have to deal, and for it, so 
far as possible, to find a remedy. 

The case admits of but one remedy, and 
this consists in a reduction of expenses. The 
companies cannot withdraw their cap- 
ital from the business, and reinvest it else- 
where; and, hence, they have, very natural- 
ly and very properly, sought to do the busi- 
ness more economically. This was the 
only thing they could do, in the exercise of 
a prudent discretion. And, inasmuch as 
one very large item of expense consists in 
the wages they pay to their employés, they 
have very generally proposed a ten per 
cent. reduction on the rate of wages, and 
many of them have actually made the re- 
duction; and this was the occasion for the 
great railway strike that has swept far and 
wide over the country and filled the land 
with commotion and rioting. The strikers 
were not content simply to quit work, and 
let others take their places, if they chose to 
do so. They were determined that the work 
should not be done at all except by them, 
and at arate of wages which they chose 
to fix; and, in carrying out this purpose, 
they made themselves rioters and criminals, 
and if a goodly number of them are not 
punished then the ends of public justice 
will not be secured. 

Was there any injustice in the proposed 
reduction of wages? None whatever. The 
Tribune of this city showed a few days 
since by statistics that the average rate of 
wages paid to railroad employés, after the 
ten per cent. reduction, would be thirty-five 
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per cent, higher than it was in 1860, and 
that the cost of the staple articles of living 
is only seven per cent. above what it was 
in 1860. According to this estimate, the 
purchasing power of the wages proposed to 
be paid is twenty-eight per cent. more than 
jt was in 1860. There was during the war 
a great rise in prices, as computed in green- 
backs, which continued after the close of the 
war; and, although wages did not at first rise 
as rapidly as commodities, yet they followed 
the general rise. For years past the pro- 
cess has been one of shrinkage in prices, 
and such it must continue to be until the 
country gets down to the solid foundation 
of specie payment. This shrinkage is not 
an easy process to anybody. It wipes out 
a vast amount of supposed wealth and 
makes thousands and tens of thousands poor 
who thought themselves to be rich. It has 
already turned more than a billion of dollars 
in railway securities into waste paper. 

There is no reason in justice why the 
sellers of labor, whether they be railway 
employés or workers in any other depart- 
ment of industry, should not take their 
natural proportion of this shrinkage. The 
whole country is in the state of transition 
from a higher to a lower rate of prices, and 
wages cannot and should not be an excep- 
tion. They must come down, with other 
things, by a natural and necessary law; and 
any attempt on the part of workingmen to 
prevent the result is simply an effort to 
achieve the impossible. Their remedy is 
not in labor strikes, and certainly not in 
crime; but in a reduction of their own ex- 
penses. They are not the only persons to 
whom this rule applies. The great mass of 
the people have been compelled to practice 
it. It is by the practice that the country 
will finally pass out of its present condition, 
and then gradually recuperate upon a solid 
and better foundation. 

In saying these things, we do not mean to 
say that railway companies or other 
employers have in every instance done ex- 
actly the thing they should do; but we do 
mean to say that wages should and must 
yield to the general fali of prices. They 
cannot and they should not be kept up to 
war rates. Employers cannot pay these 
rates without theirown bankruptcy; and 
laborers must accept a reduction or have 
nothing to do, which will certainly be 
worse. The demagogues and knaves who 
preach to them a different doctrine and 
counsel them to fight a natural law are not 
their real friends, as they will have ample 
occasion to learn from the effects of this 
strike. We sympathize with the hardships 
experienced by labor in such times as these; 
yet they are not to be mitigated by a resort 
to ignorant violence. They admit of no 
sudden cure and are curable only by a 
change in the circumstances of the country, 
and this change can be accomplished only 
by time and the return to a stable standard 
of value. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CREEDS. 


Ir was mentioned in the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance, during the discussion on the Con- 
sensus of the Reformed Confessions, that 
there is considerable variation among the 
Reformed churches as to the stringency 
of subscription required of their ministers 
and members. This is true; and it appears 
to be a fact that, while the litera scripta can- 
not change, and the subscription theoret- 
ically required has remained the same for 
each church for two centuries or so, yet in 
practice the subscription required has be- 
come much less than that set down in the 
constitutions of the churches, and these 
churches seem sometimes to have most 
creditably forgotten what their constitu- 
tions require. We take as an illustration 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America. 

As an indication that the Reformed 
Church has not failed to respond to the 
spirit of the age may be mentioned the 
claim now made officially for that Church 
that it does not require subscription to its 
formularies except from its ministers. 
Says Dr. Van Gieson, of Poughkeepsie, in 
his ‘‘Centennial Discourse,” on the ‘‘ Type 
of Doctrine of the Reformed Church”: 

‘*T deem it proper to add that, while the 
doctrinal symbols which have been re- 
viewed are the recognized standards of our 
Reformed Church, we, nevertheless, do not 
require the members of the Church to sub- 


scribe to them. Such subscription is de- 
manded only from the ministers, Since 
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they occupy the position of public teachers, 
they are, with manifest propriety, required 
to give solemn pledge that they will not 
teach any doctrine ae “a ayy to that which 
is maintained by the Church. But no such 
pledge is demanded from those who apply 
for churchmembership. We hold, with 
Paul, that we are bound to receive all whom 
Christ hath received, and our custom is to 
receive all who give credible evidence of 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, trusting that, 
if they are in error on any non-essential 
point, they will, with God’s blessing, find 
their way out of the error, under the faith- 
ful preaching of the truth.” 

Now, upon matters of doctrine, Dr Van 
Gieson is confessedly one of the first author- 
ities, if not the very first authority, in the 
Reformed Church in America. In this par- 
ticular instance he is right as to the custom, 
which is a Christian one; but it is not 
based on the theory of the Reformed 
Church. 

It is, indeed, true that there is a certain 
doctrinal subscription of the most rigid and 
exacting character which the Reformed 
Church requires her ministry to sign and 
does not require her laity to sign. It is like- 
wise true that it is rapidly becoming almost 
the universal ‘‘ custom ’’—at least, in all the 
larger cities and villages—for the individual 
Reformed Church consistories to make not 
the doctrinal symbols discussed by Dr. 
Van Gieson, but only ‘‘ credible evidence of 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,” the test of 
admission into churchmembership. Doubt- 
less such is the custom of the Consistory of 
the First Reformed Church of Poughkeep- 
sie. But such things are done by the Re- 
formed Church consistories only in their in- 
dividual capacity. 

The General Synod has not made pro- 
vision for any such doctrinally lax church- 
membership as Dr. Van Gieson above de- 
scribes. So far otherwise, in the case of the 
reception of infants by baptism the parent 
or witness is explicitly required to answer 
thus: 

“* Secondly. Do you acknowledge the 

doctrine which is contained in the Old and 
New Testament, and in the articles of the 
Christian faith, and which is taught here in 
this Christian Church,to be the true and 
perfect doctrine of salvation? Thirdly. 
Do you promise and intend to see these 
children, when come to the years of discre- 
tion, instructed and brought up in the 
aforesaid doctrine, or to help or cause them 
to be instructed therein, to the utmost of 
your power? Answer. Yes.” 
And in the case of the admission of adults 
by baptism the minister may not evade put- 
ting and the candidate must not evade an- 
swering the following questions: 

** Fourthly. Dost thou assent to ali the 
articles of the Christian religion as they are 
taught here in this Christian Church, ac- 
cording to the Word of God, and purpose 
steadfastly to continue inthe same doctrine 
to the end of thy life; and also dost thou 
reject all heresies and schisms repugnant to 
this doctrine, and promise to persevere in the 
communion of our Christian Church, not 
only in the hearing of the Word, but also 
in the use of the Lord’s Supper? Answer. 
Yes.” 

It is precisely here in these baptismal 
formule of the Reformed Church that we 
find expressed the official doctrinal tests of 
admission into its membership. In case 
an adult person has either been baptized in 
infancy or else comes into the communion 
by letter or certificate from some other 
Evangelical body, he may, indeed, escape 
the formalities of specifically expressing 
his assent to ‘‘all the articles of the Chris- 
tian religion, as they are taught” in the 
‘‘symbols of Heidelberg or Dordrecht.” 
But, whether that assent has been formally 
expressed or not, the above questions of- 
ficially provided by the General Synod—to 
be responded to in the affirmative by the 
parent or witness in case of infant baptism, 
or by the candidate in person in case of 
adult baptism—leave it beyond peradven- 
ture that such assent is constitutionally 
expected and required as the sine gua non 
of Reformed churchmembership. In other 
words, a member of the Reformed Church 
in America who has not either expressly or 
by fair inplication declared his assent to 
every formulated doctrine of said Church, 
together with his explicit renunciation of 
‘all heresies and schisms repugnant to 
such doctrine, ‘‘ is theoretically as much an 
anomaly in the eyes of the constitutional 
law of the Reformed Church as would bea 


‘minister who had attached his name neither 


in person nor by proxy to the ministerial 





formula of subscription. The custom of 








individual consistories receiving members 
who, without a more rigid doctrinal expres- 
sion, simply ‘‘give credible evidence of faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ” is precisely ona 
par with the custom of the individual min- 
isters Who do not preach in the prescribed 
way on the Heidelberg Catechism. The 
custom is as general as is the neglect to 
preach on the Catechism and is essential to 
the continued existence of the Church, but 
it is unconstitutional. 

Now, we do not at all suppose that Dr. 
Van Gieson ‘‘has betrayed the cause of 
Christ to his enemies” in thus approving a 
custom within the Reformed Church which 
would have been looked upon with indig- 
nation by its founders, nor that the General 
Synod has been guilty of such betrayal by 
Officially endorsing it. Indeed, we honor 
the Synod and Dr. Van Gieson for their 
Christian spirit, which is mere tolerant 
than that of their fathers. We trust that 
when, in 1880, the Committee on Reformed 
Confessions and Subscriptions shall be 
ready to report they will not simply report, 
in the case of this and other churches, what 
sort of subscription is constitutionally re- 
quired, but also what sort of subscription 
is actually given. 





THE WORKINGMAN AND THE CAP- 
ITALIST. 


WE use the term workingman to repre- 
sent that large class of persons who depend 
upon their daily, weekly, or monthly wages 
for their means of living. They are the 
sellers of labor and have nothing else to 
sell. This they must sell at the time, or 
lose the wages altogether. They cannot 
hold it for a future and better price, and 


they cannot supply their own immediate | 


wants without the sale. Whether it be 
their misfortune or their fault, they gener- 
ally manage to consume all their earnings 
as they go, and, hence, are no better off at 
the end of the year than at its commence- 
ment. They are permanently poor; and 
when their labor stops they must either 
starve or become objects of charity. 

What these people want is a labor mar- 
ket, constantly demanding their services 
and at short intervals paying them an 
adequate remuneration therefor. Not 
being the buyers of labor, and, indeed, 
having nothing with which to buy it, they 
cannot furnish such a market. The veal 
rate of wages paid to them is not the nom- 
tinal amount which they receive in the 
form of money; but rather the purchasing 
power of that money, considered relatively 
to the commodities which they buy with 
it and on which they live. And this is de- 
termined by the average rate of prices. 
Justice requires that there should be a 
reasonable proportion between the rate of 
money wages and general prices; andina 
free market these two things are so mutu- 
ally independent that, unless affected by 
special causes, which can never be more 
than temporary, they regulate themselves 
with reference to each other by a natural 
law. They may be subject to occasional 
oscillations, that for the time being work 
hardships; yet, where competition is free, 
their fixed tendency is toward a just equi- 
librium. 

By a capitalist we mean any person who 
spends less than he earns, and, hence, 
gradually accumulates a surplus, which he 
employs as the means of increasing his 
earning or productive power; or any person 
who, by bequest or legal inheritance, has 
received such a surplus, as the fruit of the 
labor and self-denial of others, generally bis 
ancestors. Every such person is a capital- 
ist, larger or smaller, according to the 
amount that he holds. There certainly is 
no sin in being a capitalist; and no wrong 
is done to others when the capitalist seeks 
in a just and proper manner so to use his 
capital as to promote his own advantage. 
In so doing he simply does what he has a 
right todo and what it is for the interest 
of society that he should do. He may lend 
his capital to others for an interest income; 
or he may use it himself in some form of 
productive business, for the sake of the 
profits. It is in this way only that the gen- 
eral stoek of capital in human society 
gradually increases, and the whole body 
politic, in its individual members, becomes 
richer and more competent for all the 
purposes of civilized life. The institution 
of private property being granted, and at 
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the same time real, which is undoubtedly 
the order of Nature, as well as of. justice, 
then the accumulated wealth of a nation is 
mainly that of the persons who compose it; 
and the amount of this wealth is one char- 
teristic mark of the stage of its civilization. 

The capital thus accumulated, and in the 
ownership of some persons and not of 
others, and by them employed in the indus- 
trial operations of society for the purpose 
of increase, furnishes to the laborer the 
only market in which he can sell his labor. 
The capitalist is the only man that can give 
him any employment for wages; or who 
can use his services and pay for them as he 
uses them, and then wait for the sale of 
the products to remunerate himself. He is 
the only man who can advance the wages 
three, or six, or it may be twelve months 
before he realizes the profits. While the 
workingman must have his pay in immedi- 
ate connection with his work, the capitalist 
can wait for his pay, because he is a capital- 
ist, and, in the meantime, support both 
himself and the workingman out of his 
accumulated capital. 

These facts and principles, that are as 
fixed in the constitution of all civilized 
society as the laws of Nature, settle the 
question that the so-called antagonism 
between the interests of capital and those 
of labor is the sheerest nonsense that fools 
ever uttered or believed. It being a fact 
given that multitudes of men have nothing 
but labor to sell, and can live only by sell- 
ing it, then it is equally a fact that their 
interests are best served by having capital- 
ists to buy it. It being also a fact that 
capitalists need to buy labor in order to 
make a productive and profitable use of 
their capital, then they best serve their 
own interests by making the purchase. 
The interests of both parties are mutually 
served in the purchase and sale of labor. 
Each needs the other and each is profited 
by the other. They are not enemies, but 
industrial friends. They are as really such 
as the grocer and his customers. They 
trade with each other—the one giving serv- 
ices for commodities, and the other giving 
commodities for services. Their business 
intercourse is not a matter of charity on 
either side, but simply of bargain and sale; 
as much so as when one man buys and an- 
other sells a house. There is noreason in the 
nature of the transaction why both should 
not make a good trade; and fora general 
tule this is the fact. 

The only question that admits of dispute 
between these parties relates to the terms of 
the trade. The workingman naturally 
wants to get the highest price that he can 
for his labor; and the capitalist, just as 
naturally, wants to buy it at the cheapest 
price. In this matter both study their own 
interests, and both have an equal right to 
do so—to sell, or buy, or do neither, just as 
shall seem most expedient. How shall this 
apparent conflict be settled between them? 
In a free country, under a free government, 
and with freedom of contracts, all of which 
holds true of the United States, there is but 
one rule of justice, of common sense, and 
of general utility; and this rule is free and 
unrestrained competition between the sellers 
of Jabor, on the one hand, and the buyers of 
labor, on the other, leaving the seller to sell 
for the highest price he can get, and the 
buyer to buy as cheap as he can. This 
rule makes a market price, under the great 
law of supply and demand; and every 
attempt to defeat the operation of the rule 
or permanently change it is doomed to 
failure. 

Laborers may discuss the question as 
much as they please; they may organize 
trades unions; they may get up strikes 
and temporarily disturb the natural course 
of events, even if they forbear to commit 
crimes; yet they have no power to raise 
the rate of wages or prevent a reduction of 
wages, either when the sellers of labor are 
too numerous for the demand or the profits 
derived from the purchase of labor will not 
justify the scale of wages they claim. 
They may by combination temporarily make 
a ‘‘corner” on buyers and seem to succeed. 
In the end they will make a “‘ corner” on 
themselves. No man will long continue to 
buy labor at a loss. If his business yields 
no profits or inadequate profits, he will 
either reduce its expenses or quit the busi- 
ness. He is the judge inthis matter; and, 
as the question is not one of charity, but of 
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business, he will consult his own interests 
and has a right todo so. One of the great 
difficulties with the workingmen at this 
moment consists in the fact that the buyers 
of labor are not in a condition to give em- 
ployment to them all; and they may be 
sure that they cannot create this condition by 
labor-strikes. The tendency of all such 
strikes is in the opposite direction. 


Editorial Hotes, 


THOSE who reason about the President’s 
course toward South Carolina and Louisiana 
as if the question were simply one of good 
policy for the purpose of promoting peace and 
conciliating Southern feeling fail to take no- 
tice of the ground upon which he himself 
based his action. His ground was that there 








did not exist in either state, at the time when- 


he came into office or when he acted, an ‘in- 
surrection’’ in the sense of the Constitution 
and the law ; and, hence, that he had no juris- 
diction to decide which, as between two sets of 
men claiming to be lawful state officers, was 
such in point of fact. The President planted 
himself squarely on this legal ground, and this 
only, and the view which he took of the facts 
as he found them when coming into office left 
him no alternative but to do the thing which 
he did do, and that was to withdraw the troops 
from the state-house in each state, and let the 
existing difficulties adjust themselves, without 
any forcible interference on his part. The 
question, as he dealt with it, was not simply 
one of conciliation or mere expediency ; but of 
constitutional law. He had no right to keep 
Federal troops in either state-house, or use 
them for the support of either set of claimants, 
except in the presence of an ‘‘insurrection,”’ 
which it was his duty forcibly to suppress, 
whatever might be the result of withdrawing 
them to this or that party. The propriety of 
his action does not depend upon the subsequent 
behavior of Governor Hampton or Governor 
Nicholls and it should not be judged of by 
this test. It is but just to the President to 
judge of him bythe ground on which he placed 
the action. 


THE talk about the title of President Hayes 
to his office, as being liable to be affected by 
the indictment and trial and even conviction 
of the members of the Returning Board of 
Louisiana, is the sheerest nonsense imaginable. 
Considering the partisan auspices and purposes 
under which the trial will be conducted, a ver- 
dict of conviction would not produce the 
slightest impression upon the public mind, or 
change any man’s opinions, be he Democrat or 
Republican. Moreover, looking at the ques- 
tion as one of law, even a third-rate law- 
yer does not need to be told that no title to an 
office can be attacked or impeached by any in- 
direct or collateral proceedings. The issue 
must be directly made in some form recognized 
and prescribed by law. How, we beg to know, 
will anybody get up such an issue in respect to 
the President’s title? The electoral votes were 
counted, as they have been for years past, 
under the authority of Congress; and, after 
being counted, Rutherford B. Hayes was, in 
the presence of the two houses, officially de- 
clared to have been elected as President of the 
United Statés. This constitutes a perfect title 
to the office de jure. There is no way of im- 
peaching or invalidating it except by a judicial 
process ; audit so happens that there is no 
legislation to authorize such a process, and, 
hence, no court that can take jurisdiction of 
the question. The better way for the Dem- 
ocrats is to accept the situation, since they 
must do so, and relieve themselves by shouting 
* fraud.”” 





WE find in The Christian Observer the first 
definite statement as to what were the difficul- 
ties in the way of the delegates to the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council sitting together in a joint 
sacramental service. When we wrote on the 
subject, a fortnight ago, we imagined that the 
trouble was with some of the Scotch divisions, 
and we were partly right; but an unexpected 
reason, affecting Americans, is also given by 
Dr. J. B. Converse, of the Southern Presbyte 
rian Church, in his letter to the paper of which 
he is editor. He says: 

“The objections were two-fold—one Ameri- 
can and the other Scotch ; one amusing to us, 
the other serious. The first was the opinion 
expressed and really believed that the South- 
ern and Northern Presbyterians could not sit 
down at the same commun'on-table. The other 
was the disinclination of members of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland and the whole of 
the Secession Church to hold communion with 
others. The recent agitation of the disestab- 
lishment question has increased the feeling 
and it is quite as well that the communion 
service is arranged ag it is.’’ 

We do not wonder that Scotchmen should have 
believed that Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians would refuse to commune together, and 
we would not be surprisedif some of the South- 
ern Presbyterians felt like refusing. The 
Southern Presbyterians have been called 





* heretics,’’ ‘‘schismatics,’’? ‘‘ blasphemers,” 
‘* traitors” ; and the Northern Church has been 
called by some of the Southern Presbyterian 
papers “utterly apostate,’’ its members ‘‘ hyp- 
ocrites,”’ ‘‘robbers,” ‘* slanderers,” guilty of 
thieving,” “falsehood,” “utter shameless- 
ness,”’ “infamy.” Still, both the authors and 
the recipients of the above did unite heartily 
in the communion service and good Christian 
fellowship was advanced thereby. But it 
would be very comical, if it were not so sad, 
that there are in Scotland Presbyterian denom- 
inations that would not commune together. 
They can throw no stones at the Baptists. 


WE could not have put it any better, and so 
we quote from The Methodist : 

“The Chicago Standard has cipheredit down 
toa fine point. Thus: ‘Now, let the sharp- 
sighted editor of THE INDEPENDENT confess 
that there may be a distinction, not without a 
difference, between having the spirittodo what 
you think is commanded and having the spirit 
to do what actually is commanded.’ The com- 

arison is made between the two ‘spirits.’ 

here ‘may be a distinction,’ but we cannot 
fiod it. What we ‘think’ is commanded may 
not be commanded. The Standard is just as 
liable to mistake in this matter as TRE INDE- 
PENDENT, and doing the wrong thing is mis- 
chieyousand sometimes dangerous. But as be- 
tween a spirit to do whatisright and a spirit to 
do what we think right there is probably only 
a verbal difference. Of course, a Pharisee may 
set up that his thinking is the genuine article ; 
but the man who says he does what is com- 
manded only does what he ‘thinks’ is com- 
manded, just as the inferior religious being is by 
The Standard said to do.” 


THE statistics furnished by the police com- 
missioners of this city show that the total 
number of liquor dealers in the city is 7,874, 
and that of this number only 2,176 have any 
license, while 112 have paid their money but 
received no license. This leaves 5,586 liquor 
sellers, the most of them the keepers of 
saloons, who are doing this business of de- 
struction and death without the slightest color 
of legal authority, nine-tenths of whom, we 
venture to guess, are Democrats and last fall 
worked for ‘‘Tilden and Reform.’’ These 
facts are most discreditable to ‘‘the powers 
that be’’ in this city. Whatever may be said 
as to the wisdom or unwisdom of a license 
law, there can be no question that the law is 
openly violated, without any disguise, that 
this fact is known to the municipal authorities, 
and that no effort is made to bring the offend- 
ers to justice. The penalties incurred by 
violating the law are devoted to the support of 
the city’s charities; yet the difficulty is that 
these penalties are not enforced. The law is, 
hence, a mere sham, and, indeed, worse than 
none, since it isa practical injustice to those 
liquor dealers who procure and pay for a 
license. If the law-loving people of this city 


would bestir themselves and take up this sub-° 


ject in seber earnest, they would compel the 
authorities to enforce the law; and this would 
greatly reduce the retail liquor trade, espe_ 
cially in view of the recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals of this state. 


Mrs. Gatnes, who by the decision of Judge 
Billings has become the proprietor of an estate 
worth some thirty or forty millions of dollars, 
for which she has fought in the courts for fifty 
years, thus expressed her purpose to a newspa- 
per reporter in New Orleans : 

‘* Had I been defeated, there are my father’s 

relatives residing in Europe who would havein- 
herited his succession, and probably have de- 
manded the last dollar of them. I feel a deep 
sympathy for these people, who have lost in this 
struggle, as it were, their all. Can I now in this, 
my huur of deliverance, be deaf to their dis- 
tress? No! Looking back to my past,I in- 
quire: Would it be just to crush out those who 
were made the tools of others to oppress and 
harrass me? Letthem act promptly, and in 
doing so they will find in me a friend, instead 
of the oppressor, as they have been taught to 
believe I would be. My greatest ambition is to 
devote the remnant of my life in doing every 
possible good in my power. Hence, Iam to be 
trusted.” 
Mrs. Gaines has proved herself to be a brilliant 
and brave woman, equal to all the emergencies 
of one of the most protracted and extraordinary 
legal struggles of history. She proposes now 
to crown the struggle and the triumph bya 
fitting sequel. She is too old to live much 
longer, yet we hope that she will live long 
enough to give her purpose a practical form, 


Tuis is a fair reply : 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


**May I be permitted tosay a few words in 
reply to a story in a lgte number of your paper, 
entitled ‘ Boys or No Boys’? 

“ Although the writer may be correct in the 
views she evidently holds in regard to schools 
for young ladies, | think she has either been 
misinformed or knows very little about female 
seminaries in general. 

“T attended for one yeara Western college 
for both sexes, and saw many girls greatly im- 
proved by their school days there. Such a 
school was not conducive to my welfare, how- 
ever ; and I was removed to a female seminary 
in Central New York, where in two years I was 
graduated. Our principal at the seminary was 





not a Miss Tupper, but ‘a graceful, elegant 
lady, who drew all the girl-hearts to her by the 
strong magnetic attraction of her love.’ Our 
parlors were cheery and pleasant; our grounds 
large and beautiful. Lectures, without num- 
ber, were delivered on eating too fast. It is true, 
there were many rules, but not one could be 
dispensed with, with universal comfort. 

‘Some rules, it is true, enforced good man- 
ners; but they were needed by some rude girls 
who are sent to boarding-school to receive their 
home training. Indeed, the lady pupils would 
soon have left in righteous indignation if there 
were no such rules. 

“As to a watch dog, our teachers, too, 
looked and listened (we called it ‘prowled’); 
but some bright, mischief-loving girls would 
soon bring all to rack and ruin, if no teachers 
‘smelt out the mischief,’ once in a while. 
As to graduating essays, I can only say out 
of the six read by my class five were very good. 
Our principal never hesitated to ask the bless- 
ing, even before a dozen ungodly men. 

‘Tf we came home pale and thin, it was be- 
cause we had been so interested in our studies 
that no amount of authority could keep us 
from grasping at the knowledge we longed for. 

“This is not the only good ladies’ seminary. 
There were three others in the same town on 
the same plan. 

* As to Grace’s John Evarts, as a college is 
in the same place, and the students find it 
pleasant to call on us semi-occasionally, we 
have not all met poor Molly’s fate. 

Shy de hy? 


-.--The Woodruff scientific expedition, 
which proposes to circumnavigate the globe 
during the next two years, seems likely to be a 
brilliant success. The enterprise appeared 
somewhat whimsical at first; but the zeal of its 
backers has crystallized fancy into fact. It 
will start in October next, and return in Octo- 
ber, 1879, having for its principal purpose the 
study of the arts, archeology, and present con- 
dition of the more famous countries, and the 
geology, flora, and fauna of those less known. 
James O. P. Woodruff, of Indianapolis, is gen- 
eral director, and among the corps of instruct- 
ors are Prof. Wilder, of Cornell; Prof. Jenney, 
of the University of Michigan; Prof. I. Smith, 
of Yale; and Prof. Russell, of Columbia. The 
expedition promises to be of much advantage 
to the students who go, and is sure to profit 
science, not only by the collections it will bring 
home, but by the geographical and other in- 
formation obtained. 


....In the report of the Baptist Missionary 
Union just published is the following para- 
graph referring to the German churches: 


‘* Antinomian views of the most radical kind 
have penetrated some of the churches, and 
caused disturbances, partly in consequence of 
the visit of Pearsall Smith to Germany. The 
Baptist Church in Berlin bas lost more than 
sixty members through this heresy, which 
throws overboard prayer, the Lord’s Day, 
church organization, temperance, together with 
the coofession of sin as no longer necessary 
for the perfect Christian.”’ 


That is the danger that the extreme of ‘‘ entire 
sanctification’ is liable to run into. 


....The Methodist, of this city, speaking of 
the Congregational Methodists of the South, 
says ‘they are, we believe, the only American 
denomination congregationally governed.’’ Of 
course, The Methodist did not mean to overlook 
the great Baptist family and the Congregation- 
alists, to say nothing of the Lutherans, Univers- 
alists, Unitarians, and others using the congre- 
gational form of government. Exclusive of 
the Catholics, it is probable that of the seven 
or eight million communicants in the United 
States not less than one-third are under con- 
gregational government. 

.... We use confessions and creeds to keep 
Christians apart. They were at first compiled 
to bring them together. Luther and Calvin 
felt the bitterest anguish over the divisions of 
Protestants. When Cromwell invited Melanc- 
thon, Bullinger, Bucer, and Calvin to a con- 
ference in London, with a view to forming a 
creed wuich might be the symbol of unity for 
all of the reformed faith, Calvin replied that 
for so noble a purpose he would cross not one 
but ten oceans. If that is Calvinism, we trust 
the time will soon come when all Christians 
will be Calvinists. 


....-Does the Methodist Episcopal Church 
publish the Atlanta Republican, as well as the 
Atlanta Advocate, oris The Advocate published 
from The Republican office? There is a mar- 
velous similarity between them. The Repub- 
lican of July 24th has 18 columns of general 
and religious matter which appeared in The 
Advocate of the day* following, and all in ex- 
actly the same type. The Advocate, out of 26 
columns, had only seven which had not ap- 
peared in The Hepublican of the day before. 

.. +» The Observer-replies to complaints that it 
inadequately reports the Lutheran Church by 
saying that the sources of information are very 
meager. We find them full enough, if pains is 
taken to look for them. A Lutheran paper 
mentions that The Observer gave but two lines 
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eral Synod, and adds: ‘*In contrast with which 
we point it to the'full and creditable notice 
given by THE INDEPENDENT of the same pro- 
ceedings in its issue of the 21st of June.” 


...eThe accidental omission of a negative 
makes a serious difference in sense, as once a 
Bible-printer found to his cost. In an editorial 
of last week on *‘Catechisms and Subscrip- 
tions”? a sentence near the end should read 
thus: “It has its birth in an unwillingness 
to make Christianity responsible fer what 
either the intelligence of the age or Christian 
consciousness cannet accept.” 


...-Dr. J. B. Converse says in The (Louis- 
ville, Ky.) Christian Observer that it “was 
shown to the satisfaction of at least three per- 
sons—Prof. Schaff, of New York, Prof. Milli- 
gan, of Aberdeen, and Rev. Mr. Willis, of 
Canada,” that ‘‘the Presbyterians of the world 
are saved in the faith.”? Dr. Schaff’s offense 
was in stating that ‘‘each age had a theology 
of itsown.”’ 


.... There was a Samuel Moody, a York (Me.) 
minister, who conducted revivals in New En- 
gland a hundred and thirty years ago. He 
wrote a book with the cheerful title of ‘‘The 
Doleful State of the Damned, especially such 
as go to Hell from under the Gospel, ag- 
grayated by their apprehension of the Saints’ 
Happiness in Heaven.”’ 

.-..The English weather reports begin to ap- 
proach our own in definiteness. Here is one 
whichis an improvement on some we have seen 
from the London office : 

“The weather will probably further improve 
to-morrow, and should the sky clear will be 
much warmer than it has been to-day.” 


....We have received neither from Mr. R. 
Pearsall Smith nor from any of those asso- 
ciated with him, nor have we seen elsewhere, 
any complaint that injustice was done him in 
an account of the cause of the breaking up of 
his meetings by Lord Radstock and other Eng- 
lish ministers. 

.-.-The story is told of a little girl whose 
mother was going to have her baptized, and 
told her she would then be one of God’s little 
lambs. “‘ What!” said the child. ‘Shall I have 
hind legs and baa?” The question may be 
raised which had the most puerile notion of the 
ordinance. 





.--. The Presbyterian Banner appreciates our 
article on the “Tunkers’? sufficiently to let 
the most of it appear in an editorial. We 
trust The Banner will find other things in THE 
INDEPENDENT to its liking, and that it will not 
habitually neglect to give due credit. 

...-Miss Helen V. Osborne, who has written 
some of the most striking and original stories 
we have ever published, has been married to 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the Cincinnati Gazette. 
She is editor of The Golden Hours. 


. -The religious societies of Abington, 
Mass., have lately held a union pic-nic, which 
is the next best thing to union prayer-meet- 
ings. The Universalists were regarded as 
Evangelical enough for a pic-nic. 


...-Longfellow has sold his Nahant house, 
and is spending the summer at his Cambridge 
— No better country-house could be asked 

or. 

--.-It is by a considerable depression of 
an honest indignation that we keep silent on 
The Witness’s method of raising the wind. 


*ubusers Pepartmens. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known a Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is az old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











SucH names as Dr. O. W. Holmes, Wash- 
ington Irving, and Ex-President Van Buren 
have borne testimony to the efficacy of 
Wuitcoms’s AstHmMA REMEDY, which is 
for sale by Druggists. 


THE finest, purest, and best flavors for 
cakes, puddings, pas'ry, etc. are Dr. Price’s 
Special Flavoring Extracts. Always the 
same. 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

InoncuaDs for Boys and Yourtus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 


VISITING CARDS. 
Forty fine cards, with your name neatly 
nted, and an elegant card case, for 15 cts. 
EN Carp Co., West Meriden, Conn. 


Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine. Trial bor free. Address Dr. Swan, 
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August 9, 1877.) 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL. 


A LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY TO 
THE AGENTS OF THE COMPANY. 





Tue Connecticut Mutua. Lire Ins. t 
Co., HARTFORD, July 9th, 1877. 


Messrs. STEARNS, Dickinson & Co. : 
Gentlemen :—Your favor of the 2d in- 
stant was duly received, with a copy of the 
Chicago Tribune for July 1st, containing 
what purported to be an interview between 
the reporter of that paper and Mr. James 
G. Batterson, of this city, president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company and well 
known to insurance men. The same inter 


view was simultaneously published in some 
of the New York Sunday papers, and has 
in various forms been widely spread in the 
prominent journals, In it Mr. Batterson is 
made to allude to the Connecticut Mutual 
Life in the following terms: 


“The Potter Palmer Hotel in Chicago could 
not be rented to-day for much more than $25,- 
000 a year. At aten per cent. valuation the 

roperty would be worth $250,000. Now, the 
Counecticut Mutual Insurance Company alone 
holds a mortgage upon that building of $1,500,- 
000. Now, if this commission were to go to 
work and haul that company’s assets over, they 
would find a deficit on this item alone of 
$1,250,000.” 


After receiving your letter and learning 
from other sources that this interview was 
being extensively published, I addressed a 
note to Mr. Batterson, calling his attention 
to the mutter, and asking whether any 
credit should be given to the reporter’s 
statement. He replied as follows: 


‘© Toe TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, |} 
HARTFORD, Conn., July 5th, 1877. § 
“ Jacos L. GREENE, Esq., Secretary Connecticut 

Mutuai Life Insurance Company : 

‘ Dear Sir :—In reply to your note, I can only 
say that a few days since a gentleman called 
upon me to make some inquiries in regard to 
the valuations of certain real estate owned by 
the Charter Oak in New York and the methods 
for determining the same. During the conver- 
sation I stated that, in my judgment, the ten 
per cent. standard of values applied to the 
property of that company was entirely wrong; 
that the same standard applied to the Mutual 
Life, Connecticut Mutual, Travelers, or any 
other company would be ruinous; that the in- 
come from rents of Palmer House, Chicago, 
for example, would from brisk to dull times be 
liable to great fluctuations; that it might, in- 
deed, be possible, under that absurd rule, to 
reduce the value of that large property to 
$250,000, and thus demonstrate that as a se- 
curity it was insufficient for your loan. 

‘‘T did not know then and do not now know 
either the amount of income from the rents on 
that property or the amount of your mort- 
gage. It was quoted merely to illustrate what 
I considered an erroneous principle of valuing 
property as a test of solvency. 

‘*No notes were taken of the conversation. 
I was not asked if my name might be used 
and I had not the remotest idea that it would 
be. I made no criticism whatever upon the 
investments of the Connecticut Mutual; said 
nothing about ‘deficits,’ neither a word to 
the discredit of your company, in which I have 
so large an interest, or its investments, in 
which I[ have perfect confidence. The fact is, 
I was ‘interviewed.’ 

‘* Yours truly, 
“J. @. BATTERSON,”? 


Mr. Batterson’s letter shows clearly 
the falsity and malice of the statement 

uoted; but, as our transactions with Mr. 

otter Palmer have been the subject of 
widespread, unscrupulous, and mischievous 
misrepresentations of late by several differ- 
ent parties, with a view to injure the stand- 
ing of this company, a word in this con- 
nection may not be amiss. 

It is frequently stated that we have 
loaned Mr. Palmer $1,500,000 on his hotel 
and that his interest is in default. 

The hotel is only a part of the property 
covered by a mortgage securing an indebt- 
edness of $1,310,000. This mortgage 
covers, in addition, over eighty other par- 
cels of land, with the buildings on them, 
numbering between fifty and sixty, besides 
those parcels which are under ground 
leases. So late as February, 1876, every 
parcel was revalued by A. J. Averill, Esq., 
whose conservatism and knowledge of 
values are well known, and he placed the 
bare land at $1,225,029; that on which the 
hotel stands being placed at $474,200, the 
other parcels at $750,000. The hotel cost 
$2,250,000, and it is the most valuable im- 
provement Mr. Palmer possesses; but his 
other improvements are numerous, pro- 
ductive, and many of them very valuable. 
All the improvements are protected by in- 
surance in the strongest companies. 

_At the time of the valuation just men- 
tioned his rents alone amounted to $80,- 
000, with several vacancies. We are not 
aware of any depreciation in the rent-roll 
since. This does not include any profits 
from his hotel business, which is conducted 
by himself in person and has been uniform- 
ly —— 

his debt is secured by property which 
cost o ab gg oe land at its 
present prices. so severely depressed—over 
$4,000,000. His profits from his hotel are 
his own private matter and we are not war- 
ranted in giving them. His income from 
all his property is sufficient, however, to 
warrant a valuation upon any reasonable 
basis of far more than double his liabilities 

to us, and his interest is not in default. 
Very truly yours, — 
JAcoB L. GREENE, Secretary. 





THE 1NDEPENDENT. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE. 


THE managers of this company kuow 
how to win a battle and gather in the fruits 
of peace. Probably no more determined 
onslaught was ever made upon a life com- 
pany than that waged against the United 
States at the close of the last and the be- 
ginning of the present year. By courage, 
skill, and an adherence to principle, how- 
ever, the company’s officers conquered a 
peace, and then, instead of idle exultation, 
moved at once for new business. As a re- 
sult of their efforts, we are able to submit 
the following figures, showing the business 
done during the first six months of the year, 
as compared with that of the same period 
of 1876: 








Policies Iss’'d. Insurance. New Prem’s, 

Ist half of 1877 2,349 $4,909,235 $245,783 
be “ 1876 .. 1,094 = 2,020,820 120,068 
Increase... ......+ 1.255 $2,888,415 $125,715 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue report of the Insurance Commission- 
er of the State of Connecticut concerning 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company is printed on our Insurance 
pages. It is short and explicit and entirely 
creditable to the company. A surplus of 
$231,734.59, or, according to the New York 
Standard, $303,054 00, is certainly large 
when the assets amount to $1,272,298.85 and 
the liabilities to $1,040,564.26. Such is the 
condition of the Connecticut General Life. 
It is perfectly unnecessary, therefore, to 
make any criticism upon the character or 
sufficiency of the assets or the methods in 
which this company does business. 








TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


“HOLD 

firmly to the great principle that in sick- 
ness Nature should be assisted, not pros- 
trated. It is because TARRANT’S EFFER- 
VESCENT SELTZER APERIENT refreshes and 
invigorates the system, while it removes, 
without pain, all obstructive matter from 
the bowels, that it has become a standard 
alterative and is 





FAST 
superseding all the stereotyped purgatives 
which have heretofore racked and scourged 
and weakened the human frame. The 
tonic, cathartic, and anti-bilious ingredients 
so happily blended in the waters of the 
celebrated Seltzer Spring, as well as the 
ebullience peculiar to that natural correct- 
ive and febrifuge, impart 

TO 

this chemical counterpart of the German 
Spa a purifying, renovating, and regulat- 
ing influence, which does not exist in any 
other medicinal preparation in use. It 
quiets the disturbed stomach, promotes 
perspiration, quickens the action of the 
kidneys, and superinduces 


THAT 
dehghtful tranquillity of the nervous system 
which is hailed by every invalid as a cer- 
tain indication of convalescence. The 
saline elements of the SeELTzER APERIENT, 
being taken up by the absorbents, have 
also a salubrious effect upon the secretions 
and blood. This is the preparation 

WHICH Is 

now being prescribed by physicians every- 
where as a superior cathartic, nervine 
tonic, and blood depurent. Violent drugs 
have had their day. The faculty and the 
sick alike discard them, and, having proved 
the excellence of the APERIENT, are deter- 
mined to ‘‘hold fast to that which is 

GOOD.” 

The preparation will keep for a length 
of time and all that is necessary to convert 
the powder into a sparkling, foaming, 
thirst-quenching, and delicious draught is 
the addition of a little cold water. Thus 
may every invalid have a duplicate of the 
Seltzer Spa at his elbow, although the 
natural fountain bubbles from the earth in 
Prussia, four thousand miles away. 





OcEAN GROVE, six miles below Long 
Branch, was founded by the Methodists, 
eight years ago. Persons of all denomina- 
tions now tell of its attractions. Board 
can be had from $8 to $15 a week. The 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, justly es- 
teemed by the public, sell excursion tick- 
ets for $1.85, and make the trip in one 





hour and forty-one minutes. 








THE PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


Since the introduction of the art of 
photography many attempts have been 
made to adapt it to the preparation of 
plates in relief for use on type presses, in- 
stead of making use of the slow and ex- 
pensive process of wood engraving. To 
show that these attempts have at last 
proved successful, one has only to examine 
the work performed by the Photo-Engrav- 
ing Co., of No. 67 Park Place, New York. 
After nearly twenty years of untiring study 
and work, the superintendent of the com- 
pany, Mr. John C. Moss, has put into oper- 
ation this most important invention, com- 
bining at once the work of the photog- 
rapher and printer. The Photo-Engraving 
Co. was organized and incorporated in the 
spring of 1872 and met at the outset a series 
of difficulties. The prejudices of publishers, 
who had been deceived and disappointed 
and damaged by other processes, were to 
be overcome. The reluctance of artists, 
accustomed to draw on wood, to modify 
their manner of drawing to suit the require- 
ments of the camera was to be removed; 
and this could only be done very gradually. 
Workmen also were to be trained, and ex- 
pensive machinery and apparatus were to 
be introduced, important parts of which 
must be invented for the purpose. 

These difficulties being now overcome, 
the work of the company is rapidly in- 
creasing, until to-day, under the manage- 
ment of the president, Mr. L. Smith 
Hobart, and the general agent, Mr. D. I. 
Carson, the establishment receives orders 
from leading publishing houses, illustrated 
newspapers, mercantile and manufacturing 
houses, and all classes that need objects 
illustrated or engraved for any purpose. 
The work is neatly as well as cheaply ex- 
ecuted. In the ‘‘ Illustrated Quarterly Cir- 


cular” of this company for the Autumn of. 


1876 (just received) will be found admirable 
specimens of photo-engraving. The en- 
gravings are, without exaggeration, artistic. 
See advertisement, in another column. 





A SUMMER BEVERAGE. 


A DELIGHTFUL and harmless summer 
beverage, for either well or sick, are the 
fruit syrups that are so largely sold by M. 
Reiman & Co., 49 Murray Street, this city. 
These gentlemen are the sole agents for M. 
Rouvelez & Co., of Bordeaux, France. 
The syrups are the pure juice of the fine 
ripe fruits and berries and are prepared 
most carefully. The fruits are taken in 
their season and a perfectly pure and un- 
adulterated article is made. The variety 
of the syrupsis large and the prices are 
reasonable. Raspberry, blackberry, coffee, 
pine-apple, sarsaparilla, lemon, strawberry 
are a few of the syrups used. Two table- 
spoonfuls of syrup is plenty enough to 
pour into a glass of water. A quart bottle 
will, therefore, last a considerable time, 
and the price of a dozen is $3.50 to $8.00. 
Further particulars may be obtained by 
reading the advertisement, on the last page 
of this issue, or by applying or sending 
direct to 49 Murray Street, this city. But 
these syrups are sold by the leading grocers 
in the United States. 








Ir all articles put upon the market were 
as pure as Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder, their perfect wholesomeness would 
insure us against all evil consequences from 
their use. 





ImportTant.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gece express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

estaurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





OvER brain-work and failing energy re- 
quire Warner & Co.’s Phosphorus prepa- 
rations to effect a cure. 
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ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should takéwith them PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. Iris a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness ; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill,effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
he Hiscox: & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

fanufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 





GREAT Horse MeEpicine.—Dr. Tostas’ 
VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1,for the eureof colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is» the best in the world. 
Topras’ ConDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vaANic Co., 292 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O, 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYS bert 
n the world. The inventor has used this splend'd 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and oo 
his health—proof that it is the only true nd 
Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

+_no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
[CHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Sold bv ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 

and work s0 ingeniously con- 
pine OT ad each hair iesuing from the 
skin, the hair being eractly of the same shade and 


cannot be detected. e@ onl HELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS. BA“E AND TRIPOD TABLES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W.J. CRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWERY, 


has av _ entirely NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES. and kindred goods. 
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SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment oc 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Salesroom 676 Broadway, New York. 
actory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. 








SELLERS’LIVER PILLS 
Sellers’ Liver Pills have stood for Thirty years a 
Standard Remedy for the cure of Liver Complaint, 

Sick Headache, aud all Derange- 
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KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARC 


18 THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
=” Inferior and spurious articles are often seld as Corn Starch. 23 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each 
PACKAGE, 
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GREAT PREMIUM. “Sp 


co = } 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’ 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 


This haadsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 


The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 















The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book---the copyright or which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 
year’s subscription, in advance. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 


aiready a subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THe INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume rom the 
following list: 











1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11, Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. ° A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Oid Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15, The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. Clock, etc. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 
gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Sou. EyrincE, Jk. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 


‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Spec{men Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired, 





SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Tincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this splendid historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 








*“ Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
24x384. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, witl. accurate likenesses of the leading Authors of the United States. 


“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. : 
‘Ex-President U. S. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“ Eix-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for Tue INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 








We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it 


Moody and Sankey’s “ Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 








Every Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in adwance, is entitled to any ONE Premium, named above, 
he may select. Paper and Premium are sent postage free. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
Post-office Box 2787. 251 Broadway, New York. 
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THE MINT AND MARKET VALUE 
OF GOLD. 


Tne theory of coinage is to identify, as 
nearly as possible, the value of gold in the 
form of coin with the value of the same 
quantity of gold existing in the form of 
bullion. The value is not in the coinage, 
but in the metal coined. Hence, coined 
gold should, by reason of the quantity in 
each coin, be worth as much in exchange 
for all other commodities as the same 
amount of gold in the shape of bullion. If 
coin be worth more than bullion, then the 
real value exceeds the nominal, and the 
consequence will be that the coin will be 
bought up and melted into bullion for the 
various purposes of art. It is then cheaper 
to buy coin than to buy bullion, because 
one gets more gold at the same price in the 
one case than in the other. If, on the other 
hand, coined gold be worth less than bul- 
lion, it is then either debased by an excess 
alloy or it has lost a portion of its value 
by abrasion. In either case it will not pass 
at its nominal value. Its nominal is above 
its real value; and this impairs its power 
and utility as a standard of value. Gold in 
bullion is the standard by which the value 
of gold in coin is to be determined and 
with which it should be identified as nearly 
as possible. The Mint value of gold should 
be the market value of ‘gold. 

The only allowable difference between 
the two values is the one created by the 
comparatively trifling expense of coinage. 
With this slight exception, gold in coin and 
gold in bullion have the same value, pro- 
vided the coinage is properly made. Here, 
for example, is a gold ten-dollar piece, just 
issued from the United States Mint, with 
certain inscriptions and devices upon it to 
indicate what it is. How much does it 
weigh? The law says that it shall weigh 
two hundred and fifty-eight grains, and that 
as to fineness it shall consist of nine hun- 
dred parts of pure gold and one hundred of 
alloy. The value of this piece depends 
not on its form, the devices upon it, or its 
title; but upon the amount of gold which 
it contains. If, upon being weighed, it is 
found to be considerably heavier or lighter 
than its nominal weight, then its exchange 
value does not correspond with that of 
bullion. There is too much gold in the one 
case and two little in the other. If, after 
being used, its weight shall be reduced by 
more than one-half of one per cent. below 
the standard weight, the law treats it as de- 
based coin, making it a legal-tender only at 
its actual weight and requiring, if it comes 
into the United States Treasury, that it 
shall be recoined. 

The theory of the law is to keep gold in 
bullion and gold in coin at the same level, 
identifying, as nearly as may be, the Mint 
value with the bullion value. The under- 
lying principle of this theory consists in 
the fact that the value of gold as a com- 
modity is the ground of its value as money. 
Law undertakes to carry out this principle 
by the specific rules that regulate coinage. 
Paper money ignores the principle alto- 
gether, by discarding the doctrine of value 
as the basis of money; and this is the one 
fatal objection to its use as a measure of 
value. The question of quantity and cost 
of production has nothing to do with it. 
All depends upon the engraver and the 
printer’s ink. 





THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 





Amoneé the unpublished papers of the late 
Chief Justice Chase a memorandum has 
been found in which he expresses the fol- 


lowing opinion in respect to a standard of 
value: 


‘The power to coin money is the power 
to establish a standard of value, by which 
all other values may be conveniently 
measured, . . Now, all measures, 
whether of extent, or weight, or value, 
must have certain proportions of that which 
they are intended to measure. The unit of 
extent must have certain definite length; 
the unit of weight, certain definite gravity; 
and the unit of value, certain definite 
value. These units, multiplied or subdivid- 
ed, supply the standards by which all 
measures are properly made.” 


The great difficulty with this statement 
consists in the fact that it-does not make 
the proper distinction between a standard 
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of length or of weight, and one of value. 
In the first. two instances the standard is 
invariable, and always measures just so 
much length or so much weight; but in the 
last case it is not so and.cannot be made 


'so. Value, as applied to money, means 


exchange value; and this, is always in pro- 
portion to what it will buy. Now, it is not 
possible to create any kind of money that 
will always buy precisely the same amount 
of any commodity. The purchasing power 
of money, whether it be gold or silver or 
anything else, depends largely upon the 
state of the market; and this is regulated 
by the law of supply and demand. When 
money buys a commodity, it is exchanged 
for that commodity; and it is just as true 
that the commodity in such a transaction is 
the standard of the value of the money as 
it is that the money is the standard of the 
value of the commodity. The only real 
difference between money and any other 
commodity consists in the fact that it is far 
more exchangeable—indeed,so much so that 


‘it will buy anything that is in the market 


to be sold. How much it will buy is a 
question to be determined by the state of 
the market; and this, as every one knows, 
is a varying state, sometimes increasing 
and at others decreasing the value or pur- 
chasing power of money. 

The yardstick, when used to measure so 
many yards of cloth, is not sold to the 
purchaser. It forms no part of the ex- 
change that takes place between the buyer 
and the seller.* When money, however, is 
paid for the cloth, it changes hands. The 
buyer of the cloth delivers the money to 
‘the seller, and the latter receives it for the 
cloth. How much is the money worth in 
this case? Just as much as the cloth it 
‘will buy. How much is the cloth worth? 
‘Just as much as the money which it takes 
to buy it. Each, being exchanged for the 
other, measures the value of the other. A 
gold dollar is a gold dollar—that is to say, 
it is so much weight of gold of a given 
fineness, with the stamp of the Government 
upon it; but when that gold dollar is used 
for trading purposes it obeys the common 
Jaw of all commodities as toits value. It 
is worth what it will buy, no more and no 
Jess. As an instrument of exchange, it does 
ot possess, never did, and never can possess 
a ‘‘ certain definite value,” any more than a 
bushel of wheat can possess such a value. 
Such a value cannot be bestowed upon 
anything that is used as a medium of ex- 
change. 

There is no standard of value that is not 
subject to the law of fluctuation. Goldand 
silver have the advantage of most other 
things, in being less subject to this law; 
and, hence, they possess greater stability, 
and for this, among other reasons, are the 
best articles to be used as money. Yet it 
is a mistake to worship them, as if all the 
ills to which trade is subject. were to be 
cured by gold and silver. An ample expe- 
rience proves gold to be the best material 
for a standard of value; yet, it does not 
prove that even gold has absolute invari- 
ableness of value. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Business has been better during the 
period under review, though it is too early 
in the season to expect a very active trade. 
Railroad traffic was generally resumed early 
in the week, and the strike is now entirely 
ended, though much excitement and un- 
easiness still exists among the mining dis- 
tricts. The strikers have gained nothing 
for themselves, of course, and the country 
is poorer to the full extent of the loss. The 
fall season is now very near at hand, the 
crops are unusually abundant, and when 
the season fairly commences we look for 
great activity in all branches of trade. 
The Bureau of Statistics at Washington has 
promptly furnished the foreign trade and 
specie returns for the fiscal year, which 
ended July 31st. The exports, exclusive 
of specie, have been $602;333,004, which 
we think is the highest amount ever 
reached. The imports were $450,419,522, 
and the balance infavor of the United 
States $157,913,482, Adding the specie 
movement both ways, the balance is shown 
to be $167,239,244. We notice by the 
Daily Bulletin that the trade report for the 
first six months of the calendar year shows 
ia balance in favor of the United States of 








$63,000,000, against $84,000,0000 for the 
corresponding half of 1876. 

The easy condition of the money market 
for several months past and the low rate 
at which loans have been made would seem 
to indicate too much currency for the limit- 
ed volume of trade. Money to be so cheap 
must be superabundant, and the great suc- 
cess of the new four per cent. loan, together 
with the fact that large moneyed institutions 
have lately lessened their rate of interest, 
proves it to be cheap. Whether this state 
of the market is permanent or not cannot 
be foretold. Late advices from Washing- 
ton make public the fact that over 
$60,000,000 in greenbacks are now lying 
idle in the Treasury, represented by certifi- 
cates of deposit and entirely unemployed 
in the business of the country. During the 
week call loans have been made at 1 to 114 
to 2 per cent., with the exceptional rate of 
5 per cent. for a short time on Friday after- 
noon. Banks have been firm at 4 per cent. 
We quote first-class indorsed 60 to 90-days 
paper at 414, and four months paper at 44 
to 5 per cent. 

The official sales at the Stock Exchange 
during the week show little or no buoyancy. 
The volume of business has been small, 
though prices are still kept up to the mark 
of the late speculative movement. The 
event of the week in railroad matters has 
been the announcement of the stopping of 
all dividends by the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., and their stock has fallen to below 50 
per cent. of its par value. This is one of 
perhaps the least of the resulting evils of 
the horrible affair at Pittsburgh. 

The following table shows the extreme 
fluctuations for the week in the leading 
shares: 


Northwestern preferred 
NIE MING 66s dna adédedcecceudes.cenndédgee 





FOGG WAG is deine ccicdsccrceedcsccecsieves 

Milwaukee and St. Paul..............+++. 

Milwaukee and St. Paul preferred....... 61% 59% 
PIRewOrEM |... 6.56.20. =i. ae 79% 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western... 45% 40% 
Now. Jersey Comtrahn.scc.ccicccocecscccce:. 12 10% 
Delaware and Hudson Canai............. 45 40% 
Morris and Masez........-....-.cccccccccces 70% 68% 
Michigan Central ...........ccccceeeeccers 44% 43 
RRM acces cas ceeuddetcagpecehe 62% 59% 
I EE adagadccuadedececns4e4deanead 65 61% 
CG WeEe Ue J). cats .cadddcschetecnes 3K 2 
Hannibal and St. Joseph................ 12 9% 
Hannibal and St. Joseph preferred ..... 29 25% 
Ohio and Mississppi....... ......---seeeees 3% 3 
Western Union Telegraph....... ...-.--- vi) 6736 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph. ......... 20 avs 
Md. cctabantadidccnscsceecceena 6 2034 
Quicksilver........ daeskaatetes . 13% 
Quicksilver preferred.... 23 
Adams Express......... ae 7 
United States Express 413 





Government bonds have been steady at 
about previous quotations without any 
marked activity. 

The Treasury Department has issued the 
fifty-fourth call for the redemption of 
bonds of 1865. The call is for $10,000,- 
000, principal and interest payable at the 
Treasury November 3d and interest to 
cease on that date. The following are the 
numbers of the bonds: 

REGISTERED. 

$50—Nos. 1,401 to 1,600. 

#100—Nos. 11,901 to 13,100, 

$500—Nos. 7,751 to 8,300. 

$1,000—Nos. 25,101 to 27,400. 

$5,000—Nos. 7,301 to 7.650. 

$10,000—Nos. 11,751 to 13,550. 

Total registered bonds, $3,000,000, 


COUPON. 
$50—Nos. 40,001 to 44,000. 


$100—Nos. 66,001 to 76,000. 

$500—Nos. 50,001 to 57,000. 

$1,000—Nos. 85,001 to 96,000. 

Total coupon bonds, $7,000,000. 

This call leaves outstanding $117,000,000 
of the 5.20s of 1865, and unappropriated 
$17,000,000 of the American subscriptions 
to the 4 per cent. bonds. 

The statement of the public debt for 
July shows an actual decrease of $818,905; 
but there was allowed during the month 
$500,000 for the payment of military bills. 
The total amount of the debt is $2,330,111,- 
128.35 and the cash in the Treasury $170,- 
771,809.93, leaving $2,059,339,318.42. Of 
the total debt $844,525,250 bears 6 per cent. 
interest, $703,266,650 bears 5 per cent., 
$155,000,000 bears 414 per cent., and $14,- 
000,000 bears 3 per cent. ‘Upon about 
$12,000,000 interest has ceased and $472,- 
000,000 bears no interest. 

The legal tenders destroyed by order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury during the 
month of July amounted to $570,112, that 
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being 80 per cent, of the national bank- 
notes issued during the month. 

Following is the monthly statement of 
United States currency outstanding: 


Old demand notes.........-.-.eeeeeeeseeeee 
Legal-tender notes. ........-.eceeceesseeee 359,094,220 00 


One-year notes Of 1863...........eeeeeeeeee 55,415 00 
Two-year notes Of 1863.........,.+--sesee0e 16,350 00 
Two-year coupon notes of 1863..........-+ 25,950 00 
Total notes Of 1963 ....cespecccsccce cooces $95,715 00 
Compound interest notes.........-....++. $296,490 00 
Fractional currency, all issues... ....... 19,784,335 89 
Gente COCR ciddcncccccecccecadccceonepongsess ,$379,334,723 29 


Gold has been active, without important 
fluctuation in price. A sale of $1,000,000 
by the Treasury realized 105.28@105.32, 
with bids for a much larger amount. The 
opening and highest price was 105§, clos- 
ing at 1054. 

State bonds have been nominal and rail- 
road bonds generally weak. 

The Bank Statement shows some im 
portant changes. The surplus reserve is 
now $13,606,249, being a decrease of 
$2,436,825, which shows that the move- 
ment of funds to the interior for account 
of carrying the crops has fairly begun. 
The legal tenders also show an important 
decrease of $3,063,100. 

The following is an analysis of the totals, 
compared with last week: 


Aug. 4th. Compartsons. 
MINS. ncccccccceresasescns $249,767,800 Inc..... $598,200 
Specie .........0- seasieeet 14,135,800 Ine.... 151,70 
Legal tenders............. 64.262,100 Dec... 3,063,100 
Total reserve.........-... 68,397.900 Dec... 2,911,400 
TROGIR <n cccenccsaccs 219,166,600 Dec... 1,898,300 
Reserve required,....... 54,791,650 Dec... 474,575 
DRONA, ices icc cycceqesesce 13,606,250 Dec... 2,436,825 
Circulation .......ccc..cece 15,585,300 Inc 67,400 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 














Bid. Ask’d. . Ask’d 
America........ 130 Man’fts’ & Mer. — 90 
ecions Ex...105\ 105% Market .. ...... _ 106 

B’nk’ & Br’k’As 80 - | hanics’..... 132 _ 
Bute’s’& Drov’s’ — 120 (/Mercantile..... — 100 
Central ‘Nat‘nal 100 |Merchants’ 113. — 
Citizens......... 115 |Merchants’ Ex. 8 - 

eree...... 121 127 | Metropolitan. ..130%4 
Continental..... 70 8 \Ne GSE.<.kee ih 
rn Exchange.127  — ‘Ninth National. — 7 
East River. 82 92\4| North America. 75 825, 
First National..200  — /Park............. W344 105 
German Amer.. — 68 |Phenix.......... 1 102 
—— =o — 108 |Shoe&Leatherll5 120 
80 |St. Nicholas a 
es mp & Trad’s *200 0 State of NY newll8 -- 





—— = = 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








and Bonds. 





SOLID has Carried yeu *OENT Over 
SOLID TEN PER C 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN uf GEN ° 
CY, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose a ot a are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PR e Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its fed and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, SSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILEINOTS LOAN A cy.” There is no 
change in its character or Barn eh If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will TUAK + a address ee cm Cireular 
= wp oy Ly “* Kansas, ana 
? sacheonvline. Wises Dlinois. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., 
COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE 8TS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 
Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 


standing Risks.................++- 830.107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
NIE NII x. css Konzasdiuecia anes ' 844,015 13 
Total Assetsy........cec-0+-csseeeee: $3,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital paid in, in cash 500,0 00 
Reserves for ail abilities, inéiudig™ a 


BOUTRSUTUIRNCS..... ccc dccccccedecessec.s.0s 5 
SPO CONTE Sanccons onetanéactseduaccadaa $33: 388,593 17 7 
Pe dn cticnes vcnesteecuanas 1,642,882 59 59 


B. 8. WALCcortT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 








CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Rinna, 
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Commercial, 


TAXING INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 





OnE of the most, universal methods of 
raising revenue for the support of govern- 
ment is that of imposing a tax in the form 
of tariff duties on imported merchandise. 
When the sole and only object is to raise 
revenue, with the least’ possible incon- 
venience and burden to the people, the 
tariff is spoken of as a revenue tariff. It 
then looks to nothing but revenue, and 
selects its articles and fixes its rates with 
exclusive reference to this end. When, in 
addition to this object, the articles are to 
some extent selected and the rates adjusted 
so as to furnish protection to certain pro- 
ducts of domestic industry against being 
undersold in its own markets by similar 
products of foreign labor, the tariff is 
spoken of as a protective tariff. One of its 
purposes is to encourage homeindustry. It 
seeks this end while at the same time seek- 
Such a tariff is both 
It has 


ing to raise revenue. 
a revenue and a protective tariff. 
both properties. 

The direct effect of imposing a tariff tax 
upon imports, whether for revenue or pro- 
tective purposes, is to increase their cost 
in the market where they are finally sold. 
The importer, though in the first instance 
paying the tax, charges it in the price of 
the goods when he sells them. The final 
buyer and consumer pays it in their price. 
The tax upon him is self-imposed, since no 
law compels him to buy; and it is, moreover, 
as to amount paid by him, in proportion as 
he chooses to buy and consume. The pay- 
ment, too, is made in comparatively small 
sums, graduated as to frequency and amount 
His. at- 
tention is not drawn to the fact at the time, 


by the extent of his consumption. 


and, hence, he does not consciously feel it. 
The Government does not come to him as 
a tax-gatherer, asking so much money; but 
he goes to the merchant, of his own accord, 
and pays the tax in the price of the taxed 
article which he buys. It is only when he 
reasons upon the subject that he is made 
aware of this fact. 

It is not possible to impose a tariff tax, 
whether for revenue or for protection, or 
for both objects, and yet avoid this result. 
The tax in the end must come out of the 
people, as one of the ways in which the 
Government raises a revenue; and in acoun- 
try which has a foreign trade as the basis 
for such taxation there is no other mode 
of raising revenue which is simpler, surer in 
its results, less burdensome, more easily 
applied, or, on the whole, more equitably 
distributed. The universal adoption of this 
method shows the practical sense of the 
We do not believe 
that there is any other method superior to 


nations in regard to it. 
this in all countries to which it is ap- 
plicable. 

Standing opposed to tariff taxation, we 
have the doctrine of absolute free trade, 
which proposes to repeal all tariff laws, dis- 
pense with custom-houses, and open each 
country to the trade of the world, with no 
The general con- 
sequences of this theory, if put into practice, 
It is 
sufficient for the present to say that any 
country that adopts it must resort to a huge 
system of direct and excise taxation inorder 


duties on imports. 


we do not now pause to discuss, 


to obtaim the means for paying the expenses 
of the government. These expenses would 
not be lessened, though the means for pay- 
ing them would be pvocured in another 
way. That other way, while less effectual, 
would be more burdensome to the people. 
But few of the so-called Free-traders-of this 


country favor ‘this doctrine. 


theory they would have no standing before 
the American people for a moment. 

Free trade, as generally advocated in this 
country, means an exclusively revenue 
tariff—one that shall have no reference 
whatever to the protection of any branch 
of American industry. Whether this be a 
sound doctrine or a foolish theory depends 
entirely upon a question of fact; and that 
question is this: Does the industry of this 
country need any degree of tariff protection 
in order to secure its best development? 


Can it in its products compete in its own. 


market with similar products brought here 
from other countries? If it can do so, if 
this be the universal fact, and, hence, if, for 


‘this reason, it needs no protection, then 


simply a revenue tariff is the true doctrine. 
Industry, thus situated, can protect itself by 
its own natural supremacy. If, however, 
the reverse (which is the truth in respect to 
various branches of American industry) be 
the fact, then tariff duties levied for revenue, 
and so levied as at the same time to be pro- 
tective, furnish the doctrine of common 
sense and wise statesmanship. History 
shows that nations acting upon this doctrine 
have prospered in their own industry. Great 
Britain has always practiced upon it just so 
far as she in her judgment needed to do so. 
She has opened her ports to free trade with 
the world only as her own industrial suprem- 


acy has dispensed with the necessity of tariff . 


protection. Her example in this respect is 
a safe one for imitation. 

We are told, however, that a protective 
tariff enhances the home price of the pro- 
tected article produced at home. This is 
not strictly accurate. It does not enhance 
the price above the point at which the law 
of supply and demand under free competi- 
tion places it, but simply prevents the price 
from being reduced below this point by the 
foreign article, and thus gives an opportu- 
nity for the home production of the same 
article. The article produced here costs no 
more than it ought to cost in this market; 
and, if it be desirable to encourage the home 
production of the article, as it confessedly 
is, then a tarifi tax on a similar imported 
article, aiming at revenue and protection at 
the same time and so adjusted as to gain 
the result, rests upon a solid foundation of 
good economical sense. While it secures 
revenue, it prevents this market from being 
absolutely ruled by the foreign producer. 
It enables the home producer, who cannot 
produce so cheaply, successfully to com- 
pete with him in his own market. It is not 
possible to impose tariff taxation at all with- 
out putting the tax into the price of the 
article; and, if this be an objection to a pro- 
tective tariff, it is just as good against a 
revenue tariff. 





SCARCITY OF MONEY. 





Tue term scarcity, when used in refer- 
ence to money, may convey either of two 
very different ideas. When a given peo- 
ple, community, or nation, taken asa whole, 
has nota sufficient amount of money for 
the convenient transaction of business in 
proportion to the amount of business to be 
done, then there is a veal scarcity or want 
of money. The volume of the circulating 
medium is not large enough to meet the 
requirements of the people. The direct 
effect is a fall of prices, which means an 
increase in the purchasing power of money 
and usually a rise in the rate of interest. 
Money is in universal demand, as’ wheat or 
corn would be in the event of a short crop. 
There is not enough of it conveniently to 
conduct the exchanges of society. 

Such a state of things in any country 
whose currency system is in harmony with 
that of the world will very speedily cor- 
rect itself, by drawing money from other 
countries, where it is more plenty and less 
wanted. Thescale of prices and the rate 
of interest will bring money toit. Sucha 
country is a good market in which to buy, 
and a poor market in which to sell, as com- 
pared with the other markets of the world; 
and, hence, its exports will increase and its 








‘With ‘this 4 imports decrease, thereby turning the mon- 








etary tide toward it. The laws of trade 
will be sure to furnish the needed relief. 
Nothing circulates more freely than the 
money of ‘‘the world,” and nothing is 
more certain to go where the demand for it 
is greatest and its use is most profitable. 

The other form of scarcity is simply the 
urgent wants of money on the part of én- 
dividual traders, speculators, or bankers, 
who happen to own more debts than they 
can pay, and more debts than they can meet 
with the use of their credit, without any 
general lack of money in respect to the 
whole community. This is the kind of 
scarcity that attends what are known as 
periods of commercial or financial crisis. 
It may amount to a panic and numerous 
failures among traders who are loaded with 
enormous liabilities. Professor Price, in 
his ‘‘ Principles of Currency,” states this 
sort of scarcity in the following terse and 
truthful language : 


‘‘ Whilst the merchant and the banker 
are thus agonized to get money, the bullion- 
shop over the way is overflowing with the 
metal. The banker can obtain it instantly, 
if he can pay forit ; but the pinch lies there. 
He urgently needs gold ; but it is not gold 
that fails, but, as Adam Smith long ago re- 
marked, the means wherewithal to buy it. 
. . « In seasons of panic bankers and 
traders desire the gold to be in their own 
hands, and it is in the hands of the other 
members of the community, and that is all.” 


We givethe following from Adam Smith, 
to whom reference is here made, as explain- 
ing the same sort of scarcity: 


‘Money, like wine, must always be 
scarce with those who have neither where- 
withal to buy it nor credit to borrow it, 
Those who have either will seldom be in 
want either of the money or of the wine 
which they have occasion for. This com- 
plaint, however, of the scarcity of money 
is not always confined to improvident 
spendthrifts. It is sometimes general 
through a whole mercantile town and the 
country in its neighborhood. Overtrading 
is the common cause of it. Sober men, 
whose projects have been disproportioned 
to their capitals, are as likely to have 
neither wherewithal to buy money nor 
credit to borrow it as prodigals, whose ex- 
pense has been disproportioned to their 
revenue. Before their projects can be 
brought to bear their stock is gone, and 
their credit with it. They run gbout every- 
where to borrow money, and' everybody 
tells them that they have none to lend. .. . 
It is not any scarcity of gold and silver, 
but the difficulty which such people find in 
borrowing, and which their creditors find 


‘in getting payment, that occasions the gen- 


eral complaint of the scarcity of money.” 


The scarcity in all such cases is purely 
relative and individual, and becomes a 
money panic when it involves a consider- 
able number of individuals. They want 
money and they have no sufficient means 
of getting it. The pavic of 1873 was due 
to no general want of money in the 
country. There was no complaint of any 
such want even down almost to the very 
day in which the panic burst upon the 
people. It was purely a bankers’ panic, 
originating in this city. Certain private 
bankers had been making large advances 
and carrying huge liabilities for railway 
construction, and using the funds of their 
depositors for this purpose. The moment 
the depositors became suspicious and began 
largely to draw upon them money was 
scarce with these bankers. Their bor- 
rowing power was exhausted and their 
paying power was less than their debt 
obligations. There was no loss of money 
in the country and no reduction of its 
volume. Notagreenback or bank-note had 
perished, nor was there any sudden and 
large increase of business, creating a gen- 
eral demand for more money. The whole 
difficulty sprang directly from the monetary 
wants of comparatively few persons; and 
these wants grew out of the fact that, by 
expanding the use of their credit, they 
owed more debts than they could pay. The 
‘principle of credit confidence being shaken 
by one or two signal failures, then bankers, 
banks, traders, merchants, and manufac- 
turers, who were in this predicament and 
who were pressed by their creditors for 
payment, found money to be exceedingly 
scarce, though there had been no decrease 
of its actual quantity. 

Such a difficulty is liable to occur at any 
time when the credit system is expanded 
beyond the normal point of good business 
discretion, especially when the expansion 
consigns a large amount of capital to the 





unproductive condition. The ‘‘ bubble” is 


4 








sure to burst, sooner or later; and when it 
does burst those ‘whose previous course 
has prepared them to be victims will want 
what they cannot get—namely, money or 
credit with which to pay their debts. 





DRY GOODS. 





THE market has been quiet, though a 
good inquiry has prevailed and in some 
lines there has been a fair movement. A 
large number of buyers have been noticed, 
particularly at the sale of Richmond prints, 
which took place on Thursday. Shipments 
of goods delayed the previous week on ac- 
count of railroad troubles have been going 
on rapidly. The large purchases of June 
seem to keep buyers from doing anything 
ofastaple character until they are com- 
pelled to by the wants of a distributive 
demand. 

Business in cotton goods has been light, 
with the exception of small selections of 
seasonable goods for wide distribution, and 
no great activity is expected before the be- 
ginning of the distributing trade by the 
jobbers generally. 

The export of domestic cottons has been 
2,923 packages from New York and 601 
packages from Boston, making 71,532 pack- 
ages for the year thus far, against 51,480 
packages for same time in 1876. The ex- 
ports of domestic cottons for the fiscal year 
ended June 3d, 1877, as prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics, show 29,111,134 yards 
of colored cottons and 76,220,260 yards 
uncolored cottons, an aggregate of 105,831,- 
394 yards, valued at $10,180,984, as com- 
pared with 16,488,214 yards of colored cot 
tons and 59,319,267 yards of uncolored cot- 
tons, amounting to 75,807,481 yards, valued 
at $7,722,978, for the fiscal year ended June 
30th, 1876. The increase in value as well 
as quantity is very gratifying, and shows 
how great a relief has been afforded the 
home market, and also to what extent the 
mills have been employed in manufacturing 
for foreign markets, 

There has been but little doing in brown 
and bleached sheetings and shirtings be- 
yond a fair movement of light selections to 
keep up assortments. The consumptive 
demand is very light and the market is, 
therefore, quiet. 

Ginghams have been in fair to good 
movement in special and dress styles. The 
supply is not large and orders for late de- 
livery are quite dull. 

Print-cloths have been in no movement 
of account. Stocks have increased to the 
extent of 125,000 pieces and prices have 
been reduced. Quotations are nominal at 
4ic., cash to 30 days, for 64x64 extras, with 
4c. bid, and 56x60 steady at 31¢c. 

In prints fair selections of small assort- 
ments of the choicest styles only are being 
made. The supply is large and the present 
movement is not satisfactory to agents nor 
printers. There was a large attendance of 
local and interior buyers at the trade sale of 
1,775 cases Richmond prints on Thursday. 
The bidding was spirited and all the goods 
were sold; but the prices hardly realized 
expectations, the average being 6§ cents. 

Dress goods have had considerable at- 
tention and quite a satisfactory business 
has taken place. Variety of style in manu- 
facture has been carried to a greater extent 
than ever, the result being unusually novel 
and handsome effects. 

The general demand for woolen goods 
has been irregular. The new business for 
the week, together with the deliveries on 
account of old orders, makes a very fair 
showing. New business is not extensive 
and there is little disposition on the part of 
manufacturers to increase supplies to any 
extent, with wool at its present cost, asit is 
evident that prices for manufactured goods 
cannot be advanced in the present state of 
the market beyond a nominal amount, and 
nothing like proportionate to the late ad- 
vance in wool. 

Kentucky jeans in some of the medium 
and low qualities have been in satisfactory 
movement. Finer grades have been quiet. 

Light selections only of flannels have 
been made, and that to keep up assortment. 
The movement in this line has been quite 
moderate. 

The market for fancy cassimeres has 
shown a fair degree of action and the 
amount of sales has been quite satisfactory. 





Some styles are sold up to the looms and 
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even engaged for all the autumn product, 
though this is not the case with the ma- 
jority. 

Foreign dry goods are beginning to be in 
good inquiry. The entries for consumption 
at the port of New York, during July, 
amounted to $8,000,000 foreign gold cost, 
which indicates a large anticipated action 
in this line. 

The imports for the week were $1,442,758. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES, 





MONDAY EVENING, August 6th, 1877. 









































PRINTS. 

DION ..200 ceceees 7 |Mallory ....-cceee- 7 
oe Se 7 |Manchester........ 7 
American........0¢ 7 |Merrimack, D...... 7 
Arnold .... 2.20.20 7 (\Oriental........... 61% 
Cocheco, L....s.00 (ied | ee re 7 
Dunnells.......... 7 |Richmond.. 61g 
Freeman... .....00 6 sang Mourn’ g 6% 
Garner &Co...... 634|8 TAZUC. seers eeee at 
Gloucester........ 7 amsutta........ 58% 
Hamilton......... 7 |Washington....... 7 
PESTO ccceedasces «% 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag. 
Belfast 
BateB..cccccccesese 
Glasgow. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A 4-4 81/;Lawrence, LL...... 6 
“« "Hh 448 ge a 7 
“ P, 44 6% “ XX.... 844 
“ Dp 447 XXX. 9% 
se Lu, 44 614|\Lyman, E, 44 8 
“ V,30-inch 7 assachusetts : 
Agawam, F.......- 6 BB...-cee - 6% 
Augusta, +4 7¢ Mtsecccaes 61% 
ue 30-inch 644 : ee 6% 
Appleton, A, 44 Ciinauenee 54g 
“ 30 in. 7 Standard. : 
Bedford R. 34 534 Medford, 444 
Boot, - Miaeeteees Nashua, 0, 33-in.. t 
errno po R, 36-in. as 
ac G. ome 40-in. 

eB OK) OW, 48m. 11 
Broadway, 44 6 j|Newmarket, A..... 
Cabot, A, 44 7 “ bisucar Gl 

Ww, 447 — RR... 9 

Crescent Mills, A -- 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
R.. 814|Pepperell, E....... 
“ “ ©...06 ° Biudswe 
Continental, Cy ciccer 8 uc Qweces 
D ..2. 934 i. INbiadee 

Dwight, X rT eee 5&| 7-415 

CO OE Me cesee 6% bg 8417 

és Biss... 7 “ 9419 
Exeter, A, 44 6% id 10-4 221g 

“8, +8 6% Pequot, A.......-+ 8i¢ 
Great Falls, 8..... 644 : rR eer 10 

“ 1% Viv ecticviee’ 14 
“ E..... 8 (Pittefield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 714 Pocasset : 
ee 2 Ere 616 Canoe, 44 8g 
Ab rcnes NEE os tara 374 RO Nerrees. 53% 
Hyde Park, Sait 8 | ee ere: 5 
XX.. 84 [Salmon a ej 
Indian Head, 44 8% Stark ip Picseseadacss 
30-in. 736; ‘6 _Beweweeeeeee 73% 
Inti Cncerls (Swift River........ 6% 
Bicones 8}4| Tremont, COs cas 6 
EM, .c0svls 714 \ Utica, pe = 
IN. casccus 
RR. «0000 - 0-4 Br 
Laconia, BR cists + be aaa see 30-1. i 
pacoad P in. 
Oe osences 5 “ 40-in. 11 
ss : Resmede 634 7 48-in. 1314 
Langley, A........ 7% Waltham, : Pee 11 
i Fa 8 20 
Laurel; De. <6. 8 by 10-4 22 
aids ; ve pele Tg 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 12 
AA, 4411 |Lonsdale, 44 9 
L 44 9%) “ Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 9% Masonville, 44 10 
Z, 7-8 61¢|Maxwell, 44 12 
Bay Mills, 44 11 “Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 YIgiN. Y. Mills, 44 1z1¢ 
Rallou & Son, +4 8 |New Market, A,44 % 
Me “ 30-in 64 Orses. 
SOG Miccciss cece Nashua, E, 44 5 

i SRE) ee “Pp 23 10%, 

OO Whinesee places 11 S in..114 

© Gives 6%| Pepperell,” 6415 
Blackstone, Dasa 7-417 
Blackstone iver... 4 be 8419 
Cabot, T8 7K - 9-4 2214 

“ 44 8k| « 10-4 25 

42-n.......1144|Red Bank, 447 

© Or van 12ig} 7-8 64 
Canoe, 3-4 5 |Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, CCC. .4-4 11 rh 7-8 6 

C, 44 8 |Tuscarora, 4-4 12 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric. 4411) 4-4 12 
Linen Finish..15 - 5-415 
Forestdale, 44 914 : 6-4 19 
Fruit of the Loom : os 8-4 25 
44 10 sts 9-4 271¢ 
Fearless 44 8g bbe 10-4 30 
Green, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..103¢ 
Great Falls, = ater ? Wamsatta, 4H 1216 
eeee ‘ 
“ & A..... 8 |Williamsville, 4-4 12 
«AA... 9 ~|WhiteRock, 44 is 
pA csi ea 91g Whitinsville, 4-4 
Gold Medal, $4 $4 7-8 m4 
734) Waltham, 6-418 
Hope, i Sig; 8-4 20 
Hills : 6 9-4 221 
Semper Idem,44 914 - 10-4 25 
ve 7-8 816 
DENTS. 
Amoskeag.........15¢|Otis, CC...........11 
Blue Hill.......... 834|Pearl River. reer 
Columbia, Heavy. .15 Warren, AKA... 143¢ 
Everett......s4.+- 1d BB.....00- 
Haymaker...¢ii... 93¢' OC .......113¢ 


Otis, AXA... ....143¢ York fee eae 


” Dib cecaie dace 

















yee ge os oe BB.... = — 

08 y ee 1 sabesic.. 

Dexter, A Gis Pittsfield....— @ 5% 

-— @12 |Thorndike,B.114@12% 

Hamilton. ...11 @12 |Uncasville,A.9 @10 

TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D..... . 10% 
“ A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
s¢ }: eee 133¢|Massabesic, A..... 134g 
pe CES eae. C. Banees 1246 
° D......10 nid C..852 114g 
ey ) ae Q |Methuen, AA...... 144g 

Cordis, ACE....<++ 18 {Pearl River........15 

SRA ies 16 |Pittsfield........., 54 

Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River....... . 96 
sie seveeesee 934|Willow Brook.....14\ 
“ B......... 9 |York, 3-inch..... 12% 

Hamilton..... voce cL BGy “ Stnek. 245615 


CORSET JEANS. 








Amoskeag......... 874 Laconia........+.00- 8 
Androscoggin..... Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... bi Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens....... 91¢ 
Indian Orchard.... 8 |Pepperell. ....... 104g 
Kearsarge......... 9 

BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... xis Laconia. peeweo eon 846 
AmosgKeag,........ So. |Mascne Rawaaeans 4 
Appleton.. ...... ponhunstha, C.. 7346 
Augusta. _...... 8 Peppers eTell...ccesee. SHG 
pO SS eee 84 Stark, A........ oo. 86 





R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %8c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


AT 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 


AUGUST. 
14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘Standard’ Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade by the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 


As the **GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
= Boy > fl. 
* GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
. Louis, Mo. 
LLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
-, New Yor 
ND. aD”? Needle, by WM. BUT- 
D & CO. ork. 
he “STANDARD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadelphia Pa. 
sthe * STANDARD” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 
& CO. car | penn ice, Cal 
“STAND ARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 


DARD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 








As aiee “STAND 
New Orleans, La. 









DIAMOND 


128) ‘81 "Idy Paeg 
F281 87 4OW PENssiey "BORl ‘21 ‘AON Ped 


ach. 
Sede L. COLBY & CO., 425 and 427 Broome St.. N. Y. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


eaeenn for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
cat 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 














AVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 


RESS TRIMMINGS 

RUAN & BOX PLAATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 


-ON\UNSTRATED CIRCULAT 
@ NILTONBRAULEY&CO. S 


REED 
RINGFIELD 
DABS S~ 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 





PrErsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 
Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist .......... aabhenas .-$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly...........0..20- 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
**The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly.........-sseeees 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar....... Siatecaddate 360 400 
MEGUNS SOUNMBE ooo ces accccateces 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 


engraving ‘“‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 130 
1 oo a ee 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2% 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. ...........4 230 2% 
EMG CHMERM Sa caadidacccccaccecccs 3 60 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 2 25 2 50 
The Christian............ Pere en: | ae 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm....... pee ei 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............ --- 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine........ coceccee 4H 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
‘Wide Awake,’ an Ilustrated 

Magazine for Young People., 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


ta” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. 
( IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 





PLBIATAP OFANSAva 























PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who sénd 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York City. 


She Sudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





Fine 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 . ro = 1.50 
13 iy .“ “ 0.75 
52 after 3 months, 3.50 
52 ° after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON OW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 


2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
pap and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the anim 200 lines to the column.) 
Last Page& Business Notice 


3 Gi cnticsceccnnnnacnn T5e. il emonanticeend ial 90e 

4 times (one month)... .70c. 4 times (one month) ..85c. 

2 a (three mont 8). Yate: (three mon 3).80¢ 
of 

at twelve “ - .00c.|52 * {twelve “ yise. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Y CORO. . bho Sho an ddd 00 dn on cts bees cncsocc cs 
7 snes fone 

13 

% a ” 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Frrry CEnTs A LINS 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, notexceeding four lines 
1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787 New York City. 
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Weekly BWarket Review. 


(For week ending Friday, August 84, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—With a de- 
cided improvement in the distributing de- 
mand dealers enter the market for invoices 
more confidertly and there is a firm busi- 
ness. Mild Coffees do not exhibit as much 
strength as is seen in the market for Bra- 
zils and prices are nominal, The stock of 
West India growths is light, with the ex- 
ception of Laguayra, but buyers seem in- 
disposed to purchase. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice..... <s18 @% 








Santos, Ord. £0: CROIS .conerdds basence 22 23 
PRMMMN i ccucadsacassecceenecscunaces 26 29 
Moeh..u6 +<axisan- Spice « dp dps: 29 ee 
ERR ER 21 
epg Bore eS ieee os "31348 a4 


TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday was 
unsatisfactory to sellers. The Green went 
t irregular prices; the Japan was lower; 
while the Black was barely steady. At 
private sale there has been rather more in- 
quiry; but at prices in most cases below 


the views of holders. We quote: 
Hyson..... Seed vensgeaseecececdey «2 @ 50 
Young Hyson.. Scan aneeea +223 @ 70 
English Breakfast... ssbb ous oer see @ 
Uncolored Japan............ sete 23 @ 55 
A eRe res paeakewha 380 @ % 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar is in very large 
supply, and with a very limited demand 
prices are lower. Refiners meet with but 
avery moderate demand for their products, 
and that at unsatisfactory prices. Hence, 
this interest does not enter the market for 
the raw article, except under compulsion, 
and then purchase very sparingly. Re- 
fined.—Early in the week there was an 
active demand, which was met at easier 


prices; but yesterday the market was light, 
and the business closed flat at our revised 






quotations. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime meen --- 84@ 9 

Harp.—Cut Loaf lYy@1u,K 
Crushed.... -- 11LKX@— 
Powdered........ccsesessees 11% @11¢ 
Gremalated 66556. 66 556.0002 11¥%@11¢ 

Wuits.—Standard A—Grocers’......104@I11L 
Beall A. ois Scvscscevicosecs IQ 
cn | Cer aac all 

YELLOW.—Extra C...........cscee0- d 


Other grades, including C.. > we sie 


MOLASSES.—The demand for West In- 
dia descriptions continues very limited, and, 
withan accumulating and now pretty full 
stock, prices, though to a great extent nom- 
inal, gradually weaken. 38@40 cents for 
50° test are the best figures that can be ob- 
tained for boiling grades and the outside 
price may be called extreme. New Orleans 
is in very moderate request and prices favor 


buyers. We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)......38 @40 
Cuba, grocery grades...........0008 nominal, 
Porto Rico (mew)..........00.+ cee 

New Orleans, good to prime........ -46 @i0 
New Orleans, choice.......0.....0 53 @i4 
New Orleans, fancy.......... cocees DO @57 


FISH.—Owing to the absence of im- 
portant receipts, the business in Mackerel 
is confined to the small parcels that are 
daily tohand. There is considerable demand 
and fyill prices are readily obtained. Dry 
Cod continue dull, with prices favoring 


buyers. Box Herring are in demand and 
firm. Barrel Herring are neglected and 
nominal. We quote: 
George’s Cod, # qtl........... 4 7 5 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ . 4.00 a 4 50 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl...........5 00 @ 5 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... c0cseeceeseel US a OO 
No. 2 Shore, new.............-13 50 @15 00 
No: 8 Large, Bes sc.csese.cs --- 950 @10 00 
ee eee - 850 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, # bbi., New.17 00 @W 00 
Herring, Scale, 2 ee — 22 @— 25 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... —13 @—17 


SALT.—The demand for Sack has been 
very limited, and, though the stock is con- 
siderable, present prices are maintained. 
Bulk remains quiet, the sales being of job- 
bing parcels only. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, # bushel....... — 28 @— 30 
Liverpool, Ashten’s....... cone — @2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 120 @1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 30 
In small bags, 40 ina dbi:....— 644 7 
Im small pockets, 100 ina bhl..— 3 Big 


OO 
GENERAL MAREET, 


ASHES.—Both Pot and Pearl are neg- 
lected and quotations are entirely nominal. 
Receipts past seven months 4,808 bbls., 
against 3,707 bbls. same period last year. 
We quote Pots 444@5 and Pearls 634@7. 

BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady. 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@41¢cents, cash. 














FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The re- 
ceipts of new Flour have increased to such 
an extent as to exert a controlling influence 
on the market for all kinds, and we have 
accordingly to note a decline in prices on 
nearly all grades. Southern Flour has 
been depressed by the same _ influences 
which have been felt in the markets for 
other kinds and prices have declined. Rye 
Flour has been dull and heavy, yet prices 
have not materially declined. Corn Meal.— 
The market has been dull and heavy and 


prices, especially for Brandywine, are 
lower. We quote: 
Unsound - igen tdiacepcapnaeen - 4 00@ 6 09 
oe Ss, ee er 5 00@ 5 50 
eo a ee se 4 50 
SRN RIES ccd coon saccce cepa - 5 75@ 6 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich Amber...... 7 0@ 8 00 
SS = 7 75@ 8 
Mintek Golaaeis to Fancy..... 7 75@ 8 25 
a New Process........dgu 8 5 (@ 9 00 
Southern Flour.......... sseesene BO tO 0 WO 
Sul ee peekbnwabbeoe 4 50@ 5 10 
Gorm Mee. 555.504.6555 eccce coece 2 2O@ 4 25 


GRAIN.—The movement in cereals has 
been less active and the markets have gen- 
erally favored the buyer. Wheat.—There 
has been some irregularity in the market, 
and old and new have more nearly approx- 
imated each other in value than at any 
previous time, Western continues to sell 
in advance of arrival and at somewhat im- 
proved prices. The supply of Old Spring 
is nearly exhausted, but there is no demand 
of moment for it, and as the harvest time 
for the new crops draws near prices of Old 
decline. Corn has been less active, yet a 
fair demand has prevailed both for con- 
sumption and shipment. Rye remains 
steady under a fair demand. Holders gen- 
erally ask prices somewhat above the views 
of buyers, so that ‘‘spot” sales have been 
small. Barley may be considered as nom- 
inal,in the absence of sales. Oats.—The 
market has been unsettled and all kinds 
have experienced a further depreciation. 
Beans.—Only a small retail business is 
doing in Mediums and Kidneys, while Mar- 
rows are dull and nominal. Pea Beans are 


lower. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
BYRD TINE chins s0caeeesesies, = 1 60 
White Western.............006 148 @1 55 
No. 1 Milwaukee............. » nominal. 
No. 2 Milwaukee............06 153 @1 55 
= 2 Chicago kensacnuectateree nominal. 
YN Pe eee nominal. 
Kasper PLO oo picccsencece 155 @1 60 
ee mera _ S4 
, SORRENTE. cisnncancccncecte — @ UT 
ee Micavieeees — @ 6 
Corn: 
Southern White............... —- @ 7 
Southern Yellow............ - —- @ -i 
Western White.... ... issenees 0c ee 
Western Yellow............55. — @ 7 
OaTs: 
MU seseesgun« senwex scsvasene See oe 
i) Seekekkeesanes RT ee ae 
BONG dccceccsccveecesncve= @ 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New............f.0.b. — @3 67% 
MOOI, NOW ccccvicsasdsens08 280 @2 8 
White Kidney, New........... 250 @2 75 
Red Kidney, New............. 310 @32 
eee coceee dtd @3 0 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle has been very irregular, prices 
having fluctuated to a wide extent and 
finally closing at about the same rates pre- 
vailing at the dateof our last. The receipts 
have been of generally poor grades, sent in 
by local farmers, with a view of obtaining 
high prices, in anticipation of a scarcity; 
but now that railroad communication is 
again opened the quality will improve. 
The export trade has been small, due to 
the absence of choice grades. The sales 
have been at 13i@14c. for prime Steers, to 
dress 58 Ibs. to the gross cwt.; 123@13c. 
for fair to good, to dress 57 lbs.; 94@12c. 
for inferior and medium, to dress 55@57 
lbs.; and ilc. for Texas, to dress 56 lbs. 
There is some inquiry for Milch Cows at 
steady prices. Sales at $55@85, calf in- 
cluded. Calves have ruled dull with prices 
somewhat nominal. Buttermilk and Grass- 
ers sold at 3@34c. and Veals 5@7c. 
Sheep and Lambs have met with but little 
attention, and the prices realized are a 
shade under previous rates, or say 43@6ic. 
for the former and 54@7} for the latter. 
Live Hogs ake scarce. The receipts for the 
week are 7,741 Beef Cattle, 62 Cows, 3,851 
Calves, 20,100 Sheep, and 7,236 Hogs. 


HAY.—The demand has been quite fair 
for both Shipping and Retail grades, and, 
though the receipts are gradually increas- 
ing, prices are ‘somewhat steadier. We 
quote North River Shipping, 60@75c.; 
Retail qualities, 65@90c. for new and 70c.@ 
$1-for old; Clover, 50@70c.; and Salt, 50@ 
60c. Straw is exceedingly quiet, with prices 








[August 9, 1877, 





ne sesamiae aaa aE 





to a considerable extent nominal. The 
quotations are for old Long Rye, 60@70c. ; 
new do., 45@60c.; Short do., 30@50c.; and 
Oat, 45@50c., cash. 

PROVISIONS.—Only a very limited 
business has been done in the Hog product, 
while all other kinds have been wholly 
neglected and are nominal. Pork.—The 
market for Mess has for the most part 
ruled a shade firmer, in sympathy with the 
Western telegrams; but buyers do not re- 
spond and business has been almost at a 
stand, having been confined to small lots 
for immediate delivery. Bacon remains 
very quiet; but with limited offerings 
prices are sustained. Cut Meats have been 
neglected, but prices remain without notice- 
able change. Lard has ruled firm; but the 
demand has been light and transactions 
show an unusually small aggregate, both of 
lots for immediate and future delivery. 
Beef ccntinues neglected and nominal. 
Beef Hams remain quiet but firm for 
choice, small sales of which have been 
made at $21.50. Small sales of choice 
Western have been made, comprising about 
75 bbls., at $21. We quote the range $18@ 
$21.50. We quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl..........0++0013 00 @14 00 
Extra MeS8........ceccccceces14 00 @14 50 
Prime Mess, tierce...........-21 00 @22 00 
a SO Re ee — @l4 50 
a Extra {ndia Mess, tierce. “93 00 @24 00 
ORE: 
Mess, Western...... saber .+ee14 25 @14 30 
PYROS, WEST. «509s cincec sees 10 50 @l11 00 
ge 13 75 @l14 25 
LarD: 


West. Steam, tes., pr.,@ 100 Bs, 9 920 @9 30 
EP TIMD «64 6.55 cee acccce seen 9 25 


Relined.......ccscccssecseeeee 7.50 @10 12 

Hams: 

Pickled....... siuidbed Le 
alana een Nisedash > 1K@12% 

SHOULDERS 

Pickled. .-.+.eueeseseeeesseeeees 8, @ 6 

Minch s bast ode ccbhee cele ‘sawe D 

Sicen, Hey Ged. scab hecies 14 

RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 


market is quiet but steady. We quote: 
DoMESTIC Ka@s: 

White City, @ fb..... 

Country Mixed (free of wooiens). eet 

City Colored. 59 3 
PAPER STOCK: 
Imperfections..... 


ee ee eee eater eee eevee 


No. 1 White Shavings......... aku 5K@ — 
BOR ROCK (BGG) osic60c0nseteeseees 3K@ — 


Common Papers........... sanciccese? © Spe 

WOOL.—In consequence of slight con- 
cessions made on the part #f holders, manu- 
facturers have entered the market in greater 
numbers and their purchases have been 
quite large. There is, however, rather more 
firmness at the close, as holders, in view 
of the prices paid in the country, claim 
that present quotations barely cover cost 
and expenses. On the other hand, manu- 
facturers have taken orders for goods on a 
basis of prices ruling previous to the ex- 
citement, and they are, therefore, in a 
quandary as to how they are coming out at 
the end. We quote: 


American XXX cecwccccececseeeoe @—55 
000000000bs0eccoemeh 51 
A)» “bh on Sh aniehe oe eeee 38 
Bi ORM 5506546 5s000b000<c0e —50 
No. 1 DE cdeccccccccce ST ee) 
hd. a rrr ere —35 
Valparaiso, Unwashed..... eocece —18 
Texas, fine....... sdescccecccccse—a0 


TOXRS,; CORIBO. s06ccccccrcccccces ne 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed. ne ae 
E. I. White 
Smyrna, Unwashed. -ol7 
Smyrna, Washed... 
a 8p’ SPé Clip, Unwashed, sup. 28 

., Unwashed, medium.. 22 
Cal S Css Unwashed, coarse.... 18 
Cal. 8. C.. Unwashed. burry..... 13 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER has been in moderate demand 
at unchanged figures. We quote: 
NEw BUTTER: 
eT oe ee 20 
ee See ee ee ee 22 @23 
State, tubs, fair to choice........... 12 
Western, Creamery...... 2 
Western, firkins, choice...... ... 
Western, firkins, good............0. 


CHEESE.—The market for export Cheese 
has been rather dull under a moderate in- 






quiry. Other grades are steady. We 
quote: 

NEw CHEESE: 

State, Factory, fancy.............6 Ghose 
State, Factory, fair to prime........ 104g 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... a os 
Western Factory, nie A rf 
Western Factory, to good....... 7 


EGGS remain steady, with a fair de- 


mand. Choice are a sliade easier. We 
quote: 

Jersey, single barrels.............. 18 19 
State and Penn....... ecrre cde ced 17 18 
Western and Canadian............. 15 16 





DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—In Ap- 
ples the market remains unchanged. New 





Peaches and Cherries are coming in in small 
lots. The demand for Peaches is fair and 
they sellreadily at quotations. For Cherries 
there is a good demand and it exceeds the 
supply. Some few new Raspberries in. 


Barely enough to establish a price. Sales 
at 22 cents. We quote: 

Apples, State, 1876.............. enee 4 @5B 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 43(@ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 3 @ 4 
Peaches, peeled, Choice...... 2... -10 @12 
Peaches, unpeeled, MEIVORs 6cccccccce 6 7 


Peaches, unpeeled, quarters.........5 @ Wy 
Blackberries 
Plums. 


eee eee eee eee eee ere 


HOPS.—There has been more eaubey 
from shippers, who have taken about 300 
bales medium at from 5 to 7 cts. for choice. 
The crop prospects continue very flatter- 
ing, and with favorable weather for the 
hext three weeks a large and fine yield is 
assured. We quote: 


Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... : @12 
Crop of 1875, Eastern...... Reccosenee @8 
Olds, all growths NG ee es eer 2 @4 


POTATOES.—There has prevailed an 
active demand for export and full prices 


have been realized for all kinds. We 
quote: 

MORENO OP DOL 6.60 ccccccsssscces — —@l 50 
Long Island, Se MOR MAES os - 1 25@1 50 


SEEDS.—Clover continues dull at nom- 
inal prices. Timothy is in large supply, 
but steady. Flaxseed is selling fairly ina 
jobbing way, but at lower prices. We quote: 











Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per lb. = @ 144 
S¢ “Biete, Por ID. .6 6 ss @ 15 
Timothy,good to prime, a8 bush. 1 % )2 00 
Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs........ 2 75 
Flaxseed, estern, “as preci acasias 4 50 @l1 75 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 
REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 
Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
POLAT 50.6:6< ois csclag'e bth 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
WORM Ses S65 scceds ou. c0scon 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip “Manure Wile 
FORMA) so60.55000.6 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. sea ee l - 40 woe 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 Oud 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime... ... 2.002 cece 38 00@ 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 00@ 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 36 00 
Lister Bros... BOMGs2s50.3546008<0< 32 00@ 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 33 00 
Lg Aeid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
* a Pure Bone Meal 33 ow 35 00 
e “6 Raw Bone Super- 
ancien .. 38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano....... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers..... icine atarehh 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. @. Fish Guano, 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade rE ee al 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone../:........-. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).. 18 00 
POMS PIOUP, 660 enc cece coscscsses . 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ¢.)... 22 00@ 25 00 
Plaster, 76k ton. -....2.526swscisn 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c¢.), per Ib. 8%c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), 3 .: 4 ¢. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 234c.@ 3%c. 
‘itrate of Soda, per Ib........... 440.@ 4%e. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb......... - 440.@ 4%e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 ¢c.@ 5ke. 
Dried Blood, per TD... cecccccccees 24¢.@3 ¢« 
Dried Flesh, esekbesececsws 24e.@3 ¢ 








New and Best Teas 


ever Offered to Club Organizers 

and Large Conmemese. 
TEAS AT WHOLESALE pricesIN LOTS to suit 
customers. All charges paid on $10 +R, and upward 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and j 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





BEST AND SPIC COFFEES, 


root poem ‘3 Attention, Bond Po 
circ’ dress x 4237. 
GENTS WANTED. 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 
TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 


BEST STANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77,79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 


, 
TE AS, —The choicest in the moria—-tmporsere. 
staple article tpikasad everybody Trade continually 


mente age eave ine-pend a ue. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUB 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 





Proprietor. 
233 N. 2a Street, Philadelphia 
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Young and Old. 


THE IMPRISONED BEE. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 


‘‘ A GLAD, happy day I have spent,” sang Bee ; 
‘© No timid, sweet flower said ‘ No’ to me. 
Rose, Redbell, White Clover, ‘May I?’ I 
said. 
‘You may, gentle Bee,’ nodded each bright 
head. 


‘ Dear honey-loves precious, now I must go, 
For night-breezes whisper, sunlight sinks 
low. 
My brothers, I think, are ‘ waiting’ their tea— 
Nice, kind little eyes watch fondly for me.” 


With houey-gold laden, up flew the Bee, 

And struck a straight path to his oakwood 
tree. 

His brothers gazed sad at his waxen‘cell, 

For never he came and darkest night fell. 


Oh, Bee had met sorrow! Spread in his way 

A bar, a glass wall, a window-pane lay. 

He dashed close against it, bruised his poor 
head, 

And fell on the sill, quite faint and half dead. 


Three terrible Vandals (children they’re 
called. 

But ob! Bee knew better) seized him and 
hauled 

His soft little body, trembling and sore, 

Atumbler beneath. ‘‘ We’ve got him!’ they 
roar. 

“ We've caught Buzzy Bumble! Isn’t it fun? 

He’s alive again now; just see him run! 

As though he could squeeze out under the 
edge. 

Bum Buz, your nose isn’t much of a wedge !”” 


Their voices like thunder rang on the air, 

Their great eyes glared fierce as wolves from 
the lair, 

Their forms like huge giants hung o’er the 
Bee. 

Oh! bravely he tried to set himself free. 


All day he suffered, and all night he tried 

To escape; but in vain he struggled and 
sighed. 

His pitiless jailers no mercy had. 

They came and went, laughing: ‘‘ Now he is 
mad.”? 


All night and all day, all day and all night, 

Till strength was quite broken, dimmed was 
his sight, 

When faint on his ear voice rescuing came: 

“Oh! children, how wrong, how cruel, for 

eheme! 

‘“*How wicked to shut a live thing from the air, 
No mouthful to eat, locked close in despair. 
Would you like suchtreatment? (Poor little 

Bee!) 
There, lift the glass gently. (Bumble, you’re 
free !)”” 


But Bee could not fly, so starved and so ill. 

The children just pushed him over the sill, 

I hope the mild air, the garden beneath, 

The sweet clover-bed restored his spent 
breath. 


I cannot be sure, for sometimes too late 

Bright Freedom flings open the prisoner’s 
gate. 

The last that was seen of poor little Bee, 

He crawled slowly home to his oakwood tree. 





QUEER UNCLE JED. 


BY PAUL H. SEAGER, 





‘Ou! Minnie, what do you think by this 
time of that rich old bachelor uncle of 
yours? Isn’t it just splendid to have an 
uncle so rich that he don’t know what to 
do with all his money?” 

‘Well, the money’s well enough, or, at 
least, I shall think so if I ever see any of 
it; but he’s the queerest specimen. Why, 
the other day, when Ma wanted to go and 
¢all on Mrs. Simpson, Uncle told her there 
Were a lot of rough-looking gypsies camped 
by the side of the road, and perhaps she 
would not like to pass that way. So she 
gave itup. But when she found out, in a 
day or two, that there had been no gypsies 
there, she asked him what led him to 
imagine such a thing. 

‘““* Why,’ said he, ‘I knew all the time 
there were none there, but didn’t really 
Want you to go; and I remembered that 
when Harry wanted to go tothe meadow 
you told him there was a bear down by the 
bridge, that would eat him if he went that 
Way. It went against some of my old 
Prejudices at first to get up that story about 
the gypsies; but I considered that my sister 
isan excellent woman andI couldn’t be 
far wrong in following her example. I was 
sure you would do nothing to Harry which 
you wouldn’t like to have done to you, sol 
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reconciled it to my conscience to doas I 
did.’” 
‘And how did your Ma like that?” 
asked several voices. 

‘‘Well, she managed to smile; but IL 
don’t think she saw much fun in it. I 
haven’t heard her tell the little ones much 
about bears and black men since, especially 
when Uncle Jed is around.” 

A chorus of laughter and funny re- 
marks followed Minnie’s story. 

When they had subsided, she began 
again: ‘‘ Yesterday, Belle and I were play- 
ing croquet most all the afternoon. Ruther 
slow, to be sure, with no other company; 
but better than nothing. After a while 
Uncle came out and took a hand in the 
game. He don’t know anything about play- 
ing, or pretends he don’t, so it wasn’t very 
interesting; and when we had finished the 
game Belle said: ‘I don’t know but we 
ought to go in now.’ 

“«*Oh, no!’ said Uncle. ‘ Don’t cut when 
I’ve only just begun.’ 

“«* But perhaps we ought to go and help 


Ma,’ said Belle. ‘The girl is away to-day, 
you know.’ 

**Qh! fie for that! Let us have another 
game.’ 


‘So we began again, and Uncle whacked 
the balls about with a great deal of energy; 
but between times he would keep saying: 
‘To be sure, sister Maria does look badly 
tired out, broiling there in that hot kitchen, 
and ever so much work yet to do; but then 
she’s used to it.’ 

‘**« Why, I remember seeing her watching 
day after day and night after night with 
these same girls, when they were sick, a 
good many years ago. Such things take 
away a person’s good looks, and she can’t 
look young any more, at any rate; so what 
does it matter? 

‘«« She is somewhat broken downalready, 
and what difference does it make whether 
she wears herself out a few years sooner or 
later? 

‘« «Of course, she wants the girls she has 
taken so much pains with to have a good 
time and plenty of pleasant exercise in the 
open air. It might spoil their tempers if 
they were shut up in \the kitchen, and she 
don’t like to have them look sour. 

*« «So let her work, while she can. 
else is she good for? 

“**T don’t believe she’d care for croquet, 
even if she didn’t have to work. 

‘«* She’ll have to keep at it very late to- 
night, and drag herself out early to-morrow 
morning. But then these things can’t last 
always. 

‘**Some day she will ave to lie down, 
and take a long, long rest. It will all be 
even in the end. So, on with the croquet.’ 

“‘At last Belle couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and she threw down her mallet and 
ran into the house, and IL followed.” 

‘* Well, did your mother get any help?” 
asked Kate Benton. 

‘Yes, she did; but not much of it from 
me, for I seon ran away to my own room. 
Kitchen-work don’t agree with me; and if 
Uncle don’t like me, why he must give his 
money to somebody else—though I could 
appreciate some of it, if it didn’t cost too 
much.” 

‘What a queer old uncle!” 

“Queer? I should think so, if that’s 
any name for it.” 

MANTINO, ILL. 


What 





THE NEW Cow. 
BY M. E. N. 





HATHEWAY. 


THE entire work of making the butter 
had by degrees passed into the hands of 
Sally, and she attended to all its details 
with so much skill and fidelity that it 
afforded great relief to her mother, and 
was a matter of considerable pride to her 
father, who carried the product of her 
labor to the village market every week. 

He never failed to notice the smile of 
satisfaction with which the grocer would 
unpack the bright yellow pound balls, each 
clearly stamped with a flowery figure, and 
then put them carefully aside in a private 
corner, to be reserved for his most partic- 
ular customers. For there was Miss 
Lucinda Peckham, who couldn’t eat butter 
if it was more three days old, and then she 
must know what person had made it; and 
there was Aunt Becky Tompkins, who 





never was suited unless she could have 


butter that tasted exactly as it did when 
she was young; and her daughter Hannah 
wanted the salt thorougly worked in, because 
to see the least speck of it always made her 
sick. 

All this, with a percentage of the profits, 
was duly brought home to Sally; so that 
her ambition to do her work in the best 
manner was sufficiently stimulated. She 
had two churns—one that was too small 
and one that was too large. The small one 
had descended from her great-grandmother, 
and was made in the old-fashioned shape, 
round and high, with a dash-stick. The 
large one was of more modern construction, 
operated by means of a crank. This her 
father had purchased at an auction, because 
he saw that it was going for half its value, 
and he was certain he had heard some 
complaint about the old one’s not being 
large enough; and then, too, if he should 
buy another cow, as he often talked of do- 
ing, more ample facilities would surely be 
required. There was some laughing over 
‘‘Father’s bargain.” But Sally used it 
occasionally, when she saw that Sam was 
at liberty to assist her, as he had once ex- 
pressed the opinion that ‘‘ ’twould be nothing 
but fun to turn that crank.” 

He. generally improved such seasons to 
tell her that, if she expected to set up for 
a regular dairy-maid, she ought to go to 
market herself, wearing a blue petticoat 
and red dress, with her pail balanced 
jauntily on her head, as they do in pictures; 
and it would be as well for her to begin at 
the foundation and do the milking. This 
task fell to his portion, though now and 
then Sally lent a helping hand, when she 
wanted an extra favor of him, or his 
services were urgently desired in another 
direction, and milked Nan, the old black 
cow, which was the gentlest of the lot. 

One day Cousin Timothy Baker came to 
the Wheaton farm. for a day’s visit, bring- 
ing his wife. He had resided in Ohio for 
several years,.and was now ona pilgrimage 
to his native land in New England. He 
was a small man, with genial manners and 
a most amiable expression of countenance; 
but considerably overmatched by his wife, 
who was large and weighty, both in physical 
proportions and in self-importance. She 
inspected the barn and the stock, discours- 
ing loudly on the subjects of plowing, 
planting, and fruit-growing with Mr. 
Wheaton, and strove to convince Mrs. 
Wheaton of the superior methods that pre- 
vailed in the state where she was ‘‘ raised” 
in making sausages and pickles, and 
especially in making butter and cheese. 

When Sally’s modest domain was opened 
for her examination, with the rows of bright 
tin pans on the spotless shelves, and the jar 
of fresh cream, and the butter all in readiness 
for to-morrow’s sale, she glanced around 
with a smile of contemptuous pity, and 
said: ‘‘Do you call this a dairy? You 
ought to see mine. ’Tis built over a spring, 
so that ‘tis always cold in the warmest 
days. And Ihave great stone pans, set so 
that when the milk is skimmed I can let it 
off into a trough, to go to the pigs, and I 
have nothing more to do withit. Pray, how 
much butter do you make in a week?” she 
added. 

‘*T made twenty-five pounds one week,” 
answered Sally, demurely; ‘‘ but I don’t do 
as well as that all the time.” 

‘‘Bless you!” exclaimed Mrs. Timothy, 
‘‘why I make two hundred pounds a week. 
Last season I turned out five thousand 
pounds in six months.” With evident en- 
joyment of the unpleasant sensation she 
was creating, she continued: ‘‘ Such small 
business as this will do well enough if 
folks like it; but out West we want some- 
thing larger every way.” 

‘* Well, now,” said her husband, ‘‘I like 
the looks of little Sally’s work here; 
supposing that she don’t have milk enough 
to drown Pharaoh and his host, as you have. 
I'll warrant there’s as good butter made in 
old Massachusetts as there ever was in 
Ohio. This reminds me,” he continued, 
** of the milk-closet we used to have at home, 
when I was a boy. Father kept three cows, 
and I did the milking after I was ten. I 
helped Mother with the churning, too, 
sometimes, and I did think her butter was 
better than anybody else in the world could 
make.” 

“ Nonsense!” answered his wife. That’s 





just what children always think about 
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things at home. When they’re healthy they 
can eat anything with a good appetite.” 

“I know,” exclaimed Cousin Timothy, 
with strong emphasis, ‘‘that my Mother 
made excellent butter. I remember exactly 
how it looked,” he went on. ‘‘She made it 
up into round cakes, small enough to put 
on the table. She didn’t stamp them off with 
pictures of clover-leaves and daisies, because 
they didn’t have such contrivances at that 
time; but she left the print of her fingers 
on them, and I liked to see it.” 

‘‘ That’s as much as men know,” replied 
she, with a scornful laugh, as she turned to 
leave the room. ‘‘I want no finger-prints 
on my butter, if you do admire them. Such 
@ woman wouldn’t work for me a great 
while.” 

‘* She wouldn’t. [agree with you, there!” 
retorted her husband, with so much sharp- 
ness that Mrs. Wheaton hastened into the 
kitchen, to smile unobserved; and Sally 
thanked him inwardly with ali her might, 
and her spirits, which had fallen to a low 
ebb, rose to their usually sprightly level. 
In the evening, after the company had 
left, Sam expressed his feelings concerning 
‘* Ma’am Baker,” without reserve. ‘‘She’s 


- the most disagreeable visitor 1 ever sa w,’ 


said he, ‘‘and I hope she’ll never want to 
come here again. She poked all around 
the barn and garden, and would see the 
cattle and farming-tools, and then made 
fun of everything. I know her husband 
was ashamed of her when she said old 
Charley had got the heaves, just as though 
we hadn’t sense enough to find it out.” 

‘*And you ought to have heard her in 
the bouse,” said Sally, ‘‘telling us about 
her five thousand pounds of butter in six 
months, laughing at mine the whole time. 
I was so mortified I couldn’t speak a word, 
and I knew my cheeks were as red as fire. 
I felt a good deal better after Cousin 
Timothy began to snub her; but I didn’t 
take any pains to entertain her in the after- 
noon, for she made me so uncomfortable.” 

‘*Come! come!” said their father, glanc- 
ing from his newspaper. ‘‘I don’t think it 
is very polite to pick folks in pieces in this 
Manner as soon as they are out of sight. 
Cousin Tim’s wife is a thrifty, go-ahead 
person and she’!l make him arich man one 
of these days.” 

‘* Father Wheaton!” exclaimed Sally, 
while she went on washing the tea-cups, 
“now don’t you try to praise up such a 
hateful woman. If Mother should act in 
her way, and talk about ‘my house, my 
horses, and my cows,’ how would you like 
it?” 

‘*T guess,” answered Sam, as the father re- 
sumed his reading, ‘‘ she’d make things go 
ahead rather too fast to suit us. I say, 
Mother,” he continued, ‘‘ when you begin 
to imitate Mrs. Timothy I shall begin to 
travel and bea prodigal son.” Mr. Wheaton 
took no notice of these remarks, but kept 
on diligently studying an article on ‘“ rota- 
tion in crops.” 

At length Mrs. Wheaton observed, with a 
glance toward him: ‘‘It really seems as if 
your Cousin Timothy had proved the old say- 
ing, about going through the whole swamp 
and coming out at last with a crooked stick. 
He used to be a great beau among the girls, 
I remember he went home with me from 
singing-school all one season, and then he 
paid attention to sister Amy for some time. 
We all liked him, he was so lively and good- 
hearted.” And she smiled at the recol- 
lection of her young days. 

‘*T don’t believe he has very lively times 
now,” said Sally; ‘‘and I’m sure I’m sorry 
for him.” 

*‘1 think,” said Mrs. Wheaton, after a 
short silence, addressing Sam and Sally, 
but intending her words for her husband’s 
ear, ‘‘that, if people are coming here to 
laugh at our things, ’tis time we began to 
brighten up a little.” 

‘*T think so, too,” said Sally, as she put 
on her white apron after the dish-washing, 
and brought out her work-basket. ‘‘ And 
that new carpet that has been talked of so 
long ought to be coming pretty soon; the 
old one is full of holes.” 

She spoke in a loud tone, that could not 
fail to reach her father, on the opposite side 
of the table. 

‘<I think,” said Sam, following up the 
subject, “’twould be as well to commence 
at the barn. We need a new horse as much 





as anything.” 
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None of these very direct hints appeared 
to make the least impression upon Mr. 
Wheaton, who seemed entirely absorbed in 
his reading; so the: conversation passed to 
other topics. In a few days afterward, 
however, he came home leading a new cow, 
that he had purchased in an adjoining 
town. 

““Where did you find such a splendid 
cow?” inquired Sam, ina tone of admira- 
tion, which the appearance of the animal 
seemed to justify, as she was very finely 
shaped and handsome, with bright, intel- 
ligent eyes and a gentle manner. 

**Why,” said his father, ‘‘I heard that 
old Mr. Jonathan Caswell was selling off 
and going to give up farming, and I always 
knew that he kept goo stock. So I stopped 
there, and finally made a bargain with him 
for this cow. He wanted a monstrous 
price; but he was decided about selling, so 
at last we came to terms. He recommended 
her so highly I’m almost afraid we shall be 
disappointed, though I guess he’s generally 
pretty fairinatrade. You -might go into 
the house,” he added, ‘‘and give Mother 
aud Sally an invitation to come out and 
see her.” 

Sam accordingly ran down the path lead- 
ing to the house, and, seeing his mother and 
sister in the doorway, he shouted to them 
to come that minute to the barn, for there 
was something there to show them. 

They immediately followed him, and were 
introduced to Quinny, which was the name 
of the new cow. They were both surprised 
and pleased at the beauty of her appearance 
and praised her ¢o lavishly that Mr. Wheaton 
was more and more convinced that be had 
done a good thing in making such a pur- 
chase. 

** Now, Sally,” said he, ‘‘ that big churn 
will be just. what you need, for she gives 
from twenty to twenty-five quarts of milk 
a day, if I’ve heard the truth about her.” 

‘‘That’s a great deal, it seems to me,” 
said Mrs. Wheaton. 

“T know it is,” replied her husband; 
‘*but some very extra cows give even more 
than that.” 

‘*We shall be obliged to have another 
pail and some more pans,” said Sally; ‘‘ for 
I shall make ever so much more butter 
now.” 

**You’ve taken hold of this butter busi- 
ness with so much spirit,” said her father, 
** that I guess I’!l let you have all the money 
for a spell, till you get enough to buy a 
carpet. I believe that I heard you and 
Mother saying last winter that you wanted 
a new one.” 

‘*Good for you, Father, cried Sam. 

““Oh! oh!” echoed Sally, ‘‘how nice that 
will be; and I don’t mind the work one bit, 
because I shall be thinking all the time of 
what it is going to bring.” And she clapped 
her hands and skipped gleefully up and 
down the wide barn-floor. 

Mrs. Wheaton said nothing; but she 
smiled a smile of hope and approbation, 
and she and Sally returned to the house, 
exhilarated by the prospect which the new 
carpet spread before their imaginations. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, at the 
usual hour for finishing the day’s work, 
Sam called the cows from the pasture and 
milked them, and then attempted to per- 
form the same service for the stranger 
Quinny. But she seemed very restless and 
ill at ease, and behaved in such a singular 
manner that Sam’s patience was nearly 
exhausted. With his utmost exertions, he 
could only obtain a small quantity of milk; 
and at last, thoroughly offended with her 
preverse conduct, he left her for the night, 
and proceeded to the house, to give vent to 
his disappointment and vexation. 

“That’s the wonderful cow that was to 
give twenty-five quarts of milk a day!” he 
exclaimed, with scornful accent; ‘‘and she 
hasn’t given two quarts. Ineversawacow 
like this one. I can’t do anything with 
er You must be very gentle with ber and 
not get fretful,’ said his mother. ‘‘It is 
natural that she should be uneasy at first; 
but in a few days she’ll be as comfortable 
as the others.” 

**T don’t know about that,” insisted Sam. 
‘*T tell you she’s a mighty queer cow, and 
I’m afraid Father’s been cheated.” 

*“‘Oh! don’t talk so, Sam,” implored 
Sally. ‘‘How shall we ever get the carpet, if 
she don’t turn out well?” 
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She spoke in so afflicted a tone that Sam 


sought out his father, to make a report of 
his misgivings. Mr. Wheaton only laughed, 
and declared ’twas nothing but the change 
from her old home that had affected Quinny, 
and that ’twas reasonable to expect she 
would feel the influence of a strange place 
and act accordingly. So Sam dimissed his 
anxicties, and after supper went with his 
father to look at the meadows and see if 
they were not almost ready for mowing. 

Sally and her mother were inthe kitchen, 
discussing household affairs, when they 
heard a knock at the door, and immediate- 
ly afterward a man entered, who was rec- 
ognized by Mrs. Wheaton as Mr. Jonathan 
Caswell. When the customary salutations 
had been exchanged, he infiired "is wr: 
Wheaton about home? I’ve come to see him 
in partickeler for somethin’.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Mrs. Wheaton, ‘he’s 
just gone to the lower end of the farm, and 
will be back again soon. Won’t you sit down 
and rest and wait for him?” 

“T guess I will, seein’ as I’m here,” said 
the old man. ‘‘I’m pretty tired, for I’ve 
hurried some to get here before dark.” 
Hetook the chair that Sally offered, remark- 
ing to her mother: ‘‘ Yer man come over 
and bought a cow of me this forenoon. How 
did ye like her, all of ye?” 

‘© We liked her very much, answered Mrs. 

Wheaton. ‘‘I haven’t seen such a hand- 

some creature in a long time, for we have 

never kept any superior stock.” 

**T s’pose ye didn’t have any trouble 
milkin’ her,” he said, with a slight smile. 

“Yes, we did,” replied Sally, hastily. 

‘“‘Sam, that’s my brother, said she acted 

dreadfully. She only gave two quarts of 
milk, and he thinks Father’s been cheat- 

ed.” 

‘““Oh! no; guess not,” said he, while his 

smile deepened into a laugh, expressive of 

some secret cause of amusement. In a 

moment he continued: ‘‘When I told my 

wife I’d sold Quinny—she belonged to her, 

ye know—the first thing she asked was if 

I'd told about milkin’ her. And there ’twas. 

I hadn’t thought to speak on’t, and I was 

worked up enough, for I didn’t know but 

what ye’d think I’d forgot a-purpose. But 

when folks get so old and are runnin’ down- 

hill they can’t bear things in mind as they 
can when they’re young. So I started to 
come over here as soon as I could;-and I 

should reached here before, only two or 

three stopped me to talk about buyin’ some 

of my truck. for they knew I’d advertised 

to sell off. We’ve got to be so lonesome that 

we’ve made up our minds to go and live 
with one of our darters, and I hope ’twill 

be for the best.” 

‘*Then there is some difficulty in milking 

this cow?” observed Mrs. Wheaton, as he 

seemed to be wandering from that part of 

the subject. 

**Oh!” he exclaimed, in a livelier tone. 

*¢ Well, this was the way of it. Ye see, when 

she was a young calf her mother got choked 

to death with a turnup, and I thought I 

should have to give the little creeter away. 

But my old woman, she said she’d take it 
and bring it up by hand;and so she did, 

and ’twas remarkable bow it thrived all the 

way along, till it growed to be a proper 

handsome cow, as gentle as any lamb and 
givin’ a great mess of milk. We set every- 
thing by her, and wouldn’t parted with her 
now, only we’re goin’ to make this change 
and try livin’ with the children, and I hope 
‘twill be for the best,” he repeated, with a 
sigh. 

‘*T believe you were going to tell us some- 
thing about the milking,” said Sally, who 
was anxious to learn what the peculiarities 
of the case could be. 

‘Yes, yes,” replied the old man, rousing 
himself; ‘‘that’s my business here, and 
*twouldn’t be likely I should go home with- 
out tellin’ it. My wife was always a master 
hand to sing, ye know. Why, years ago, 
when we was in our prime, and the house 
was full of boys and gals and hard work, 
she used to sing from mornin’ till night, 
*cause she was young and happy and 
couldn’t help it. And then afterward, when 
the children had all growd up, and some of 
them had died, and some of them had 
married, and some had gone off, and we was 
left together, why, then she kept on singin’, 
>cause she was so lonesome. So ’twas nateral 





he should sing when she come to milk her 


bravely endeavored to hold his peace, and - 





cow. But, ye see, we never thought that 
Quinny would take any notice of it or get 
to be fond of it, till once I was goin’ to 
milk her; and, bless ye! I couldn’t do nothin’ 
with her. Atlast I happened to think that 
mebby she missed the singin’; and soI tried 
it, and I see that it pacified her some, though 
I made a bunglin’ piece of work of it, for I 
never had no kind of a gift that way. And 
that’s how we found out that she had such 
an ear for music. Well, everybody thought 
*twas dreadful knowin’, only we'd say 
sometimes she hadn’t ought to be indulged 
so. ’T would make it so bad if anybody else 
hadto milk her. But then we never thought 
of partin’ with her, till now that we’re 
gettin’ ready to break up and make a 
change.” 

“‘Oh! isn’t it funny?” exclaimed Sally. 
‘‘Now I shall tell Sam he’ll have to learn to 
sing, anyhow.” 

**Can’t you sing?” inquired he. 

“Yes,” replied Sally. ‘‘AndI can milk, 
too. I belp him sometimes.” 

‘* Ay, that’s right,” said he. ‘‘ And do you 
take her in hand, for she'll like a woman’s 
voice best; and ye’d get to be desperit fond 
of her in a little while.” 

‘*What tunes does she like?” inquired 
Sally, with a laugh. 

“Well,” replied he, ‘‘ she’s used to hems, 
mostly, cause my old woman was a church- 
member and never had much to do with 
jig tunes. Ye know, marm,” he added) 
addressing Mrs. Wheaton, ‘that folks was 
strict on such pints years ago. But now it 
don’t make no difference’ ; tis all one whether 
ye sing ‘Betty Martin’ or ‘Old Hundred.’ 
And ’tis my opinion that we ain’t growin’ 
any better.” 

By this time Sally and her mother had 
become so much interested in Quinny’s 
little history that they would willingly have 
heard more, only there appeared to be no 
more to tell, as the old man rose, after a 
short silence, saying: 

*‘T guess I'll go along now, as the men 
folks don’t seem to be around. But ’tis no 
matter, for I have told ye the whole story, 
so ye can let them know how ’tis.” 

‘Tl tell them,” said Sally; ‘‘and ’tis so 
funny I can’t help laughing.” 

“So ‘tis,’ he replied; ‘‘and ye may de- 
pend on what I say, that this is the’only 
fault she has. And I raaly don’t think we 
ought to call this a fault, when ’tis only a 
love for music, as ye might say.” 

‘IT shall be perfectly satisfied,” said 
Sally, ‘‘if Ican only sing well enough to 
please her.” 

«‘ Ah! well,” repeated he, as he opened the 
door, ‘‘she always was a knowin’ creeter, 
and we never expected to part with her; 
but, ye see, we’re breakin’ up and goin’ to 
live with one of our darters, and Ido hope 
*twill be for the best.” 

‘“T hope so, certainly,” said Mrs. 
Wheaton, as he went out, with a serious 
‘* farewell.” 

They watched him, as he slowly un- 
hitched the old horse, slowly clambered 
into the old wagon, and slowly drove out of 
sight, as if the ‘‘ breakin’ up” bore with 
great heaviness on body and mind. Sally 
was in high spirits when her father and 
Sam returned, merrily impatient to reveal 
the secret of Quinny’s strange behavior. 

“‘T’m sure this is good news for me, 
Sally,” said Sam, on hearing the story. I 
can’t sing so as to charm a cow, and you'll 
be obliged to take the whole management 
of this case.” 

‘* That's what Lintend,” replied she; ‘‘ but 
you must learn one tune—‘From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains’ or ‘When I can Read 
my Title Clear’-—so that you can take my 
place sometimes.” 

Sally’s ‘‘ whole management of the case” 
was attended with such excellent success 
that the new carpet, which had figured so 
long as an aspiration and a day-dream, soon 
became a substantial reality, a present com- 
fort and delight. True to the instincts of 
her feminine nature, she indulged in many 
another scheme of happy expenditure, while 
she sat morning and evening singing hymns 
for Quinny’s pleasure and filling her pail 
to the brim with foaming milk. 

Sam still persists in finding some fault 
with the new cow, because she never will 
be quiet without the singing; but Sally 
quite agrees with her former owner that 
it should not be called a fault, since it is 
only a remarkable love of music. 
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Selections, 


MADRIGAL. 


(Dorus to Lycoris, who reproved him for incon. 
stancy.) 





Way should I constant be? 
The bird in yonder tree, 
This leafy summer, 
Hath not his last year’s mate, 
Nor dreads to venture fate 
With a new-comer. 


Why should | fear to sip 
The sweets of each red lip? 
- In every bower 
The roving bee may taste 
(Lest aught should run to waste) 
Each fresh-blown flower. 


The trickling rain doth fall 
Upon us one and all; 

The south wind kisses 
The saucy milk-maid’s cheek, 
The nun’s demure and meek, 

Nor any misses. 


Then ask no more of me 
That I should constant be, 
Nor eke desire it. 

Take not such idle pains 
To bold our love in chains, 
Nor coax, nor hire it. 


Rather, like some bright elf, 

Be all things in thyself, 
Forever changing. 

So that thy latest mood 

May ever bring new food 
To Fancy ranging. 


Forget what thou wast first, 
And. as [ loved thee erst 
In soul and feature, 
1’l] love thee out of mind, 
When each new morn shall find 
Thee a new creature. 


—E. C, STEDMAN, in ‘Scribner's Monthly.” 





GEN. ARMSTRONG’S WAR-DANCE 
ON THE FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 


Your correspondent’s mention of Gen. 
Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, calls to 
mind an incident of his army life. At the 
battle of Gettysburg I was with a detach- 
ment of sharpshooters on the extreme right 
of that portion of our line which sustained 
the shock of the great charge. The left 
and center had been crushed back, and the 
right was madly contending with the whole 
weight of the victorious column, when the 
drift of the charging column toward the 
point where I was stationed was checked 
by a road fenced each side and running out 
from our line at a right angle. This left 


about 1,000 men on our extreme right with 
no enemy directly in front of them, a «it 


uation which was at once improved by 
Gen. Hayes--not R. B., I think—who gave 
the order: ‘‘Charge bayonets, left wheel, 


and give them hell!” And in we went on 
the flank of the charging column, halting 
at the fence and delivering a fire across the 
narrow road into the faces of a line which 
had broken from the advancing column in 
sufficient numbers to give us two shots for 
one. But our line was not long enough to 
cover the whole flank of the charging 
column, and they began to cross the road a 
few rods to my right. Seeing that we in 
turn were being flanked, I looked to the left 
for some superior, whose attention I could 
call to the matter. As far as I could see, for 
the smoke of the battle, Maj. Armstrong was 
the only officer alive, and as I started for 
him on arun he started to meet me, After 
an instant’s conference, I gave the order to 
fall back a few paces. We were both vet- 
erans enough to know that the probability 
was that we could not stop the falling back 
when it was once begun; but we also saw 
that, hazardous as was the experiment, it 
must be tried or the day was lost. Maj. 
Armstrong stepped in front of the line, and 
when the instant for giving the order to 
halt had come commenced a regular Sand- 
wich Islander’s war-dance, swinging his hat 
in one hand and his sword in the other, 
and joining his voice to mine in cries of 
‘‘ Halt! balt! halt!” and succeeded in halt- 
ing the line firmly as much by the oddity of 
his gestures as by his words. The enemy 
meantime had swarmed into the road an 
were delivering their fire from the fence we 
had just left. Just as the road had become 
choked with the enemy and the forward 
ones were mounting the fence, to make our 
closer acquaintance, the fresh battery 80 
often alluded to in history began to pour 
its volleys of grape and cannister straight 
down the road, and in the twinkling of an 
eye almost we were charging so madly 
after the flying mass that we suffered 
severely from the fire of our own batteries. 
It is hard to predict what would have 
been the result if each individual soldier 
along the whole line had not done his duty 
that day.just as he did doit. But I have 
thought sometimes that if Maj. Armstrong 
had not struck up that war dance just as he. 
did the enemy would have passed the road 
and got out of the range of that battery, and 
have turned the right of the line, and then 
any old soldier will see that there would 
have been business for the reserve at_once. 
—L. E.- Bicxnett, in “‘ Springfield Repubd- 
heean” 
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PROF. PROCTOR ON THESEA- 
SERPENT. 


In a letter to Mrs. Dodge, of the “ Let- 
ter Box” in St. Nicholas for August, Prof. 
Proctor says! 

I think it may interest your readers; how- 
ever, to jot down a few facts—some of 
which are not commenly known, I believe, 
while others are commonly overlooked or 
forgotten. ; ; 

1. A great number of foolish stories have 
tiebn told abotit the sea-serpent by anony- 
inous hoaxers; so that 

2, Persons of known name are apt to be 
ashamed, rather than otherwise, to de- 
scribe any seacreature (or appearance) 
which they supposed to be the sea-serpent. 


et 
= In 1817 eleven Massachusetts wit- 
nesses of good repute gave evidence on 
oath before magistrates (one of whom cor- 
toWorated the evidence from his own ob- 
sérvation) about a serpentine sea-creature 
seventy or eighty feet jong. seen in some 
cases within a few yards. It presented all 
the features afterward described by the 
officers of the “ Dedalus.” 

4. In 1833 five British officers record a 
similar experience. - : 

5. In 1848 the captain of a British frigate 
sent to the Admiralty an official description 
of such a creature, seen (by himself and 
his officers) traveling past his ship, close 
by, so that he “could have recognized the 
features” of a human person at the dis- 
tance ‘‘ with the naked eye.” 

¢@ Captain Harrington and his officers 
saw sublia — in 1858, under such 
Gircumstances that lie says: '‘I could no 
more be deceived tban (as a seaman) I 
could mistake a porpoise for a whale.” 

7, The story last related, marvelous 
though it is (rejected by myself on that ac- 
count, when first received as a probable 
hoax), has been deposed to on oath by all 
who were on board the ‘ Pauline” at the 
time. The captain of the ‘‘ Pauline” 
writes to me that, instead of being anxious 
to tell the story, he and his officers and 
Crew were in twenty minds to keep it to 
themselves, knowing that they would be 
exposed to ridicule and worse. 

8. Itis certain that creatures of the kind— 
4. e , not sea-serpénts, which few believe in; 
but sea sturians—-were formerly numerous. 

9. OF other creatures numefoiis at the 
same time occasional living specimens are 
still found. 

10. Agassiz states that it would be in pre- 
cise conformity with analogy that such an 
animal as the enaliosaurus should exist still 
in the American seas. 

11. Of several existent sea-creatures only 
very few specimens have ever been seen (in 
some cases only one), 

With these and like facts before us, we 
may believe that the above-mentioned ob- 
servers were deceived and doubt whether 
atiy enaliosaurs continue to exist. But 
there is no scientific reason for denying the 
possibility of their existing and being occa- 
sionally seen. The foolish stories told by 
hoaxers have no bearing on the case one 
way or theother. At least, they should have 
no bearing with those who can reason 
aright. 





LADIES 


WILL FIND 


SILVER WHITE 


to be the best article for 
removing tarnish from 


and costs but a trifie. Sol 





LADIES! 


BEWAREot 
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Eu SEE —_——= 


PRICES REDUGED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHIN E. 


Light Ranning, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSptings, New and Elegant Styles of 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, unde? which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July. 1877. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & GO., 


FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C€0., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Take it Easy. 


Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers. 


My Reading and Writing-Table 
is separate ffom chair, and is 
secured in position by a strong 
button. Is easily adjusted to 
nearly all kinds of arm-chairs, 
._ but shou'd be used on my No. 4, 
&, of 13, to give complete satisfaction. Table cin be 
set at any aiigle desired, or lowered to good position 
forwriting. Makesa nice table fot atiinvalid. Cut- 
ting-board for the ladies None of your little 7x9 af- 
fairs; butis 16x32inches. Cannot be gotoutof order. 
For saleby the trade Manufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 
r Lilustrated Price-List 

















Send stamp . 
Shipped as freight or expressed to all parts of the 
United States. 





THE IMPROVED 


PBABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK. 
BOTANICAL, FAMILY, 
STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES, 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF OPTICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 
Price-List and Illustrated Catalogue free on appli- 


JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


THE HUMAN CHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St.. New Vork City. 














SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 








ECONOMISE, 





BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as Elegantly Finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
the Highest Awards at the Vienna and Centennial 


Expositions. 


We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 


Machines, or compete in price with Dealers selling out to 


close business, but we de 


competition in 
PRICE. WE CIVE A WARRANTY with EAC 


UALITY and 
MACHINE, 


guaranteeing to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 
S years. it makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


waxveo.} WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO, 


, 827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La. 3 
Corner State & Madison Sts. Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, Cal. 








Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of imsurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR FARMERS. 


WE believe that there is no class of men 
who need life insurance more than farmers. 
Asa rule, they are far from being a healthy 
class; and yet they are a class of men who 
have a yineome. One of the greatest 
troubles*with the life insurance business 
has been that men were not able to keep up 
their premiums. It is nof that people 
change their minds and do not want the 
insurance, but the utter inability to pay the 
premium, that causes so many policies to be 
stopped. Statistics show that a very large 
proportion of the men who are engaged in 
trade fail at some one time during their 
lives. It is even stated that the number 
who fail forms over ninety out of a hun- 
dred. It is, of course, impossible fora man 
to pay out money when he has none to pay. 
The life policy, like everything else, must 
be sacrificed. We know it to be a fact, 
however, that it is one of the last things 
that is given up. As a rule, aman will 
forego almost anything else before he will 
the payment of his life insurance premium. 
It is not at all against life insurance 
that men are compelled to surrender 
their policies. Those wh» do have had 
their insurance while the policy has been 
jn force, and in the best companies they al- 
ways receive an equivalent for the surrender 
of it. The point we wish to make, how 
ever, is that farmers can insure their lives 
and feel a certainty that the policy will be 
kept up until it becomesaclaim. The mer- 
chant or the manufacturer is not so sure of 
it. While the income of a farmer is one 
of great certainty and regularity, his out- 
goes are the same. Few of them ever be- 
come rich, or even get ahead to any extent 
from year to year. The money that they 
would pay out for life insurance is just so 
much saved. It amounts to a creation of a 
certain sum that comes in one lump, and 
that when it is most needed. In many 
cases this is of the utmost importance. 
The young farmer almost always starts out 
in debt, and it forms the business of nearly 
his whole life to work off the debt. If 
deata comes in the meantime, and there is 
no insurance, then the chances are that the 
farm is lost or that the family have to re- 
sort to the greates: privations to save it. 
But even if there is no indebtedness, and 
there is no risk of losing the property in 
case of death, the reason is still a strong 
one in favor of the insurance. The death 
of the head of the family takes away a 
large portion of the producing power. The 
family is left oftentimes without a male 
member, or with no one old enough to take 
charge of the management of the farm. 
Help must be hired, and it must be expen- 
sive help, for it must be help accompanied 
with brains. Expenses of all kinds fall 
thick and fast. Generally it requires the 
borrowing of money, and the family is 
fairly launched on an existence of debt and 
trouble. If only a small life policy had 
bren taken, at an ou'lay that would never 
have been felt, then the circumstances 
would become entirely different. There is 
ready money with which to move, and the 
family is left to a life free from debt, and, 
‘in consequence, to a life of happiness. 

We say, then, that a farmer should have 
an insurance on his life that will cover any 
possible indebtedness, whether caused by 
a mortgage or otherwise. He should do 
more. The insurance should exceed the 
indebtedness to an amount that will render 
the borrowing of money unnecessary. 
Every man belonging to this class should 
faithfully consider what his family would 
do withouthim. Heshould picture to him- 
self the exact circumstances in which they 
would be placed. He should then obtain 
enough life insurance to cover all their pos- 
sible wants. He has not done his duty un- 
til»he has done this. He has no right to 
contract a single debt until he has made 
= 2ovision for it to be cared for in case of 
his death. Life insurance offers him thé 
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chance todo this, and there is no other 
way. 

We want to call attention to the extreme- 
ly small outlay necessary to accomplish this. 
At the age of thirty-five the premium on a 
three thousand dollars policy is $79.14. 
This amount is very considerably reduced 
by dividends each year. Old policies in the 
leading companies show a reduction of 
fully one-half of this amount. In a period 
of thirty years the average outlay would 
not be over $40 a year. The result would 
be three thousand dollars, It might come 
sooner and might come later; but come it 
would sometime. It is not a very great 
task to undertake. It is a small amount to 
provide and lay aside each year. It is an 
amount that could be saved in a great many 
directions. If calculated for, it would never 
be felt. It would simply be saved where 
in most instances it would be expended for 
some purpose that would do no permanent 
good. But, small as is the amount from 
year to year, it is very great in its results. 
When it becomes a claim, if it is during the 
first year, or during the thirtieth, or when- 
ever it is, it is $3,000; and thatis a large 
amount for a family that has no longer 
a head to provide for them. Does any 
one say that it is all very well to 
figure out how it might be done; but 
that it is not so easy to find even the few 
extra dollars it takes for this purpose? We 
say to him: Picture your family without it. 
Look that question squarely in the face, 
and then say whether or not it is your duty 
to make a little extra exertion to make cer- 
tain the comfort of your family. It can 
be accomplished in many ways. Two 
acres of wheat more each year, or a few 
pounds of butter extra, or one more animal 
raised for sale—some one little thing—and 
the provision for the future is easily ac- 
complished. Every man who has only @ 
small farm can find a hundred ways of ac- 
complishing this. No one can deny the 
necessity and every one can find the 
means, The amount of the insurance 
should not be made too large. Very many 
mistakes have been made by undertaking 
to carry too large a policy. It has fre- 
quently caused the loss of the whole, and 
left the man who would provide for his 
family without any insurance. Nor should 
the amount be too small. Many a man has 
afterward regretted that he did not make 
his insurance greater at first. It should be 
undertaken with careful thought. What 
will be the wants of my family if I should 
die? What amount will leave them free 
from care and want? Answer the question 
carefully to yourself, and then provide the 
amount in a life insurance policy. It is 
not an expense nor acost. It is merely 
laying up money to be paid back in a cer- 
tain sum ata time when it will be, of all 
times, most necessary. We want to ask the 
reader this one question: Would you ac- 
cept from your neighbor the small amount 
necessary to pay the premium on a life in- 
surance policy, and give him a bond to pay 
say three thousand dollars in cash in case 
of his death during the year? Will you 
place the risk of paying $3,000 against 
forty dollars, or even eighty dollars, 
in cash? If you say no, and you will 
say no, then we answer that so long 
as you are going without insurance you 
are doing the very same thing, only you 
are compelling your family to run the risk 
you will not run yourself. 





A NEW MANAGEMENT FOR THE 
CHARTER OAK. 


WE are glad to see that the Charter Oak 
Life Insurance Company has been saved. 
There has ‘been a complete reorganization 
of the company. The old managers have 
retired, an entire new set of men elected as 
directors, and. ex-Postmaster-General Jew- 
ell has been made president.. This means 
that the company will go, on and that pol- 


. icyholders will be protected, The payment 


of losses will not be stopped and those 
who hold out will have their interests pro- 
tected. It will not beso very, easy sailing 
for the new management. They are new 
men to the insurance business; but they 
are, good and well-known business men 
and they, will,do good work. They are 
starting out behind as to the condition of 
the company, and it will be some time be- 
fore the. public will freely give. them new 





insuranees. If, however, the. company, is 
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brought up to the proper standard of solv- 
ency and made to show a surplus of 
assets over liabilities, it will then be worthy 
of the best patronage of the country. The 
man who becomes insolvent, and struggles 
through and pays all of his debts, and then 
comes up is the very best kind of a man 
to trust. The Charter Oak is now in the 
transition state. We have no possible 
doubt of the result. The company has been 
disposed of just as we wanted and urged 
that it should be. 

Now, will not Superintendent Smyth, of 
this state, hurry up his examinations, and 
let us know if we have any companies that 
are insolvent and that can be saved by a 
change of management? There are thirty- 
four companies now doing business in the 
state. He has had plenty of time to have 
gone over the whole of them. So far, if 
our memory serves us, we have had the re- 
sults of only about half a dozen examina- 
tions. Thisis not right. It is unfair to 
the good and solvent companies to keep 
‘this business dragging along. Itis unfair 
to the public not to let them know the con- 
dition of the companies to which they are 
paying their money. It is unfair to himself, 
for he is showing himself to be an in- 
efficient man. All possible considerations 
of the subject demand that we have the 
bottom of the business as soon as it can be 
had. If the legislature of Connecticut had 
not appointed a commission to examine its 
life insurance companies, the Charter Oak 
would have stili been sailing along under 
its false colors, and would have even now 
been in the hands of the men who so nearly 
ruined it. Will not the insurance commis- 
sioner of this state attend to this matter, or 
else resign his position and make room for 
some one who will? The people of the 
state demand this and they have a right to 
demand it. There are thousands of men 
throughout the state and the country who are 
paying out money in the most total ignor- 
ance, and it is hardly less than disgraceful 
that they are not told of the condition of 
the companies to which they are paying 
their money. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


—There is a disposition among some of 
the insurance papers to apologize for and 
make the best of the report of the super- 
intendent on the Universal Life Insurance 
Company. The condition of the company 
has a look to us that will require a great 
many excuses to make us believe in it very 
much, Itis impossible to get over one or 
two things that the report showed. They 
are matters that cannot be disputed. The 
company claimed that on the ist of Jan- 
uary last its assets were $3,896,872.51. 
The report of the superintendent showed 
that the bank account of the company 
was overdrawn and that there was a 
large item fn the liabilities of borrowed 
money. The company claimed to have 
had an income in 1876 of $2,155,994.29. 
If, with assets of nearly four millions 
and an income of over two millions, 
the company had to overdraw its bank ac- 
count and borrow money, it is about 
enough to know. We could not advise 
any one to patronize such a company; and 
if any one had commenced to do so, we 
should advise them to take a paid-up policy 
just as soon as they could get it, whether 
the company had been pronounced insolv- 
ent or not. 





—The premium income of the Universal 
Life for the year 1876 was $1,817,189.41. 
If the Superintendent had hurried up his 
examination of the company, and given the 
policyholders the information of the insolv- 
ency of the company when they ought to 
have had it—that is, six months ago—it 
would have saved the payment by them of 
nearly a million dollars to an insolvent in- 
stitution. The carrying of that report 
around in his coat-tail pocket to Canada 
and everywhere else has worked more 
damage than we would like to father. The 
question now is: Are we to wait six years 
for the rest of the examinations, or can we 
have them at once? Shall policyholders go 
on paying out their money in total ignor- 
ance of the condition of the company to 
which they are paying it, when they pay a 
man to give them the information? Is not 
the Superintendent assuming too great a re- 
sponsibility in his delays and in his slug- 


gishness? We think so. It is entirely 
beyond our comprehension why it is that 
the bottom of this business is not reached 
in time to do some good. State supervision 
really is a failure in this state; but it ought 
not to be. 


—We have seen some affidavits lately in 
regard to the practices of a certain life in- 
surance company which we do not like. 
The secretary of the company in question 
makes offers like this to various agents of 
the company: ‘‘ We prefer not to carry 
policies Nos. 9406 and 9469. If these pol- 
icies lapse, we will pay you on the first 
$12.60 and on the second $43.13.” It 
seems that it is the regular practice of the 
company to offer money to the mis if 
they procure the forfeiture of a policy. If 


r it can be ascertained that the holder of a 


policy is not well, or if the risk in any way 
becomes bad, then the course of the com- 
pany is to offer a bribe to the agent to secure 
the forfeiture of the policy. We have seen 
affidavits in regard to ten different policies 
in this same company in which the agent . 
was Offered money if he would secure the 
forfeiture of the policy. It is hardly neces- 
sary to give the name of thecompany. Peo- 
ple who are at all posted will easily recog- 
nize it as the Union Central Life, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


—The fire at St. John need cause no ap- 
prehension as respects any of our insurance 
companies. Only three or four American 
offices were doing business at that point, 
thanks to the Canadian deposit law, which, 
for once, has been a friend to our com- 
panies, although the Dominion’s worst 
enemy. The heavy loss must fall upon the 
English and Canadian companies, and most 
of the offices involved will, no doubt, be 
found ready to respond to the claims ntade 
upon them. In the case of two or three 
Canadian companies the outlook is nota 
promising one, to be sure; but as respects 
our own insurance stockholders there is no 
occasion for any apprehension.— World, 


—Mr. Hilton’s bull against the Jews 
brings to mind the facts that in 1863 
General Grant issued an order excluding 
Jews from the lines of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, that some years ago certain fire in- 
surance companies prohibited Jews from 
taking out policies in them, and that very 
recently the Bar Association of New York 
refused to admit an applicant for member- 
ship because he was a Jew. All this is very 
much like the boy who was whipped by 
his father to make him pray. 


—It is hardly necessary to state that the 
local authorities, and not the insurance 
companies, will have to meet the losses oc- 
casioned by the recent incendiary fires 
started by the riotous strikers at Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, and other railroad centers where 
the mob fire-fiends operated. 


—Matches will ignite spontaneously. In 
one of the largest dry goods stores in Hart- 
ford the matches are kept ina stone jar, and 
twice the contents of the jar have been 
found consumed by fire. There was no 
opportunity for rats to get at the matches in 
this case. 





INSURANCE. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, President. 
FRED. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


MELANCTHON STORRS, M. D., Medical 
Adviser. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 


OFFICE OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, 
anawean, March 22d, 1877. 





°E iN- 
SUR AN 7 of this city, during the pres- 
ent mei and found them to amount to the sum of 


1,272,298. 

ihe} liabilities of the Company, comput: the re- 

serve at tour per cent., amount to $1, 26, leav- 

ing @ surplus of assets over liabilities of $231,734.59 
omputing the reserve upon the New York siand- 

ard of four and a haif coms, tne surplus of assets 

over liabilities is gs 

The assets 


very mn 
‘re worthy of all 





JOHN W. pe Insurance adéiabenid 


Casualty glnsurance exeumpany, 


Principal *omtice, 176, wbhawed. 


Officers: H 
THOMAS A. DAVIES, President. 
LYMAN W-:- BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
JOHN M.CRANE, Secretary. 


Statement, July Ist, 1877. 
ASSETS. 





“inet a with Insurance Depar 
nt o + of New York, at Albany “$100,000 00 
Cash , a F d ‘with Real Estate Trust 005 47 
deposited with East River Savings 
EEE OLE RR NES 2,000 00 
Cash in amas’ s Office 125 14 











sp dagidnk 065d), adioutiele ae 690 00 
eaapeee accrued op Bond and Mortgage :: 2,021 25 
Premium on value of Government Bonds.. 1,610 00 
Premiums in course of collection, é 6,411 31 
Salvage Property on hand. ......... 1,580 
Interest accrued on deposits . 60 3 
Rent due and Accrued.........cseccccccccccees 16 67 
$125,020 17 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses UBAAjusted. ... .....c0cscorcccccceccce $50 00 
Bills owing and not yet presented.... 677 93 
Commissions on Premiums in course of col- 
RRS eT Oe 1,410 48 
Ralegesare Reserve, 50 per cent. on sen 
n force - 12,2235 00 
> 115 00 
‘s none. 
$14,478 41 
NET soemrte for the protection of policy- 
PR ceccchcaeccdeecsniacnasscs.ceselesass te $123,766 76 


* The $100,000 is deposited with the Insurance De- 
partment absolutely and unconditionally, for the 
protection of the policyholaers; and no creditor or 
stockholder can have any claim, nor can any liability 
be created upon said deposit, until every policy 
claim has been fully satisfied and discharged. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTOAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the — every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting fortheir valu 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. A 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


$10,000 INSURANCE FOR $60, 


IN THE 





Commercial League Department 
OF THE 


PROTECTION 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF CHICAGO. 
Insurance at actual cost, and no reserve deposits 
required, to endanger,or diminish the amount paid 
for. Send fora Circular. 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. list, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C€. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MiLLER, Actuary. 








FETNA 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan. 1sf, 1877, 
T. O. ENDERS, President. 
J.L. ENGLISH. Sec’y. H. W.ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. 
J. C. WEBSTER, Superintendent of Agencies. 


- $23,357,648 95 





The affairs of the ETNA are conducted with econ- 
omy. It pays its losses promptly, gives absolute se- 
curity, and deals fairly with its policyholders. It 
issues policies on all plans in general use at unusual- 
ly low cash rates, with annual cash dividends. It 
also issues RENEWABLE TERM POLICIES on a plan 
originally introduced by this company, which fur- 
nishes insurance at the smallest possible outlay of 
money. 

All policies non-forfeiting by their terms. 





Desirable Agencies can be obtained by applying to 
the Company’s General Agents, or to the Home 


ROYAL 


Insurance Company, 


56 Wall St., New York. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1877. 





Subscribed Capital...............0..+ $9,651,500 00 
Of which there is paid up in cash... 1,447,725 00 
Net Fire Surplus.... _ 4,737,618 05 05 


Surplus for Fire Policyholders .... “6,1855: 343 343 05 


Applications ~ Insurance are invited. 


B. McDONALD, ? 
£: F. BEDDALL, 


ROYAL CANADIAN 


Insurance Company, 
OF MONTREAL, CANADA. 


OFFICE 18! BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WM. J. HUGHES, Manager. 
P.-0. Box 162. 


5 Managers. 





NEw YORK, July 25th, 1877. 
To ~ Policyholders of the Royal Gapetion Insurance 
Company and the Insuring Pub: 

The shareholders of the Ketrer _ Insur- 
ance Company have, by a reduction ot its cash cap- 
ita) to $300,000 and an assessment of 5 per cent. upon 
its subscribed capital, made good the a of 
— caused by recent conflagration at St. John. 

F Ithough thi the above assessment is BGs due until 
ugnuat hosharoha wo 
in ‘advance..s sO as Lo enable the’ ‘Comp: Dy Rorraly pal paid 
business witmout delay, and, upon a statement of it its 
assets and liabilities, made to the Superintendent of 
Insurance or New York, on 19th inst.. has received 
his approval and certificate of authority to transact 
a in this sta 
g verified its statements. that the subscribed 
capital is an element of stability, giving a relative 
value to its policies beyond that represented by its 
cash assets, and calling attention = the fact that its 
assets in the United States have not been and can- 
not be aueurbea. for liabilities accruing outside of 
this country, the Royal Canadian Insurance Com- 
any asks a continuance of that patronage so liberal- 
fy accorded in the past and which it will ever strive 
to merit by fair and honorable dealing. 

The Directors having ordered the pecans of all adjusted 
losses, parties having such claims are requested to present 
them at this one aw oe dela at, 

wmM. GHES, Manager. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W., JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of Agenci 
York and Connecticut. 





for New 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FoORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, - = "= = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance = = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends an 2, = eS 
Net Surplus - - @ i. Sinn 


TOTAL ASSETS, - =: 


SOMRARE oF AneETS. 


eeeeesee 


hte ow 
tate a City Bonds oe 
n Stocks, pa 
Interest yaae on isu 








Total. ...s.cccccscsceee 








syable wins demand. (market alue of ‘Securities isi it 35), 


Balanee in handsof Agents... ecerrereccccccccesoceteesecesocs 
Premiums due and uncollected on Uclisies lesssdabthia Uaboesscor cs 


- = = = = = $3,000,000 00 
1,834,003 10 
267,780 92 
1,041,490 75 


$6,143,274 77 


errr pcepnasereenen £343:5 








coon 


eeeeee 





LIABILI 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1877. ....--6..eccee wees 


Dividends un: 
Total..... * 


DOIG. .cccccarversccccestocesseece Peet Poewereees Oe teer rarest Posts rccacceteeesesseceseenseeee 


Per ed Pee te eR Be Sy ee $267,780 923 


+0000 +0-869143,294 77 


#967-b40 00 


Re rece SO nnaetPernenecoececeses * 








J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





‘CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


5 20th. -- 8375,000 
Surplus at. eee paranee. © over.... 165,000 
Gai yi = Cash Fand the past year, 41,000 
surplus the past year, 
Gainin Cash u P! pes eb 38,000 
AND ‘EVERY Loss PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 


er om Dividends now paid on every five 
4p ears’ expiring policy. 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. Ae HOWLAND, Sec. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of tts 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received o! Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876, to 3ist December, ad $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1s' 

TJADUATY, 1876... ccceceeseeescec sees 2,172,260 60 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... - $7,101,4 101,457 73 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1876, to 3lst December, 1876..... peesteobs ++ $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... 91,865,193 49 a 
Returns of Premiums and FExpenses..., "$1,088,410 85 85 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank,‘and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo ges 267,000 00 
—— and sundry notes = claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable esoce 1,812,504 38 
COGE 1p BAGR ss cecipess ccccecesdoce wedees-o5 365,012 74 

Total Amount of Assets......,........$15,694,967 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The out ding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
Produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 














TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 
Lewis OURTIO” Seer EMOTE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAME rh GEORG BR, 
DAVID LANE, ROB’T L. STUART 
GORDON W. BURNHAM,JAMES G, DE FOREST, 
DANiELS. MILLER, ‘FRED’K GHAUNCEY. 
WM. STORGI CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSLAH O. LO ADAM T. SAC 7 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRaY, 

ROY Al, PRELPS. EDMUND W. CORLIES 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT 

C.A. MAND WILLIAM BRYCE 
JOHN D. H. 


{088 De H.WEGB. PETER V. King au, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, : 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. BAVEN, 38 Vice-President. 


-| MSBOCES, OVET.........cccceeceeeece 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 
Sarpiaas veh! less ~1 4, in aes ‘sige 
WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 26:2, 263, and 264 Beendway, Cor 
rren & Stree 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS | $4,827,176 52. 
The prince: a pete of of this Com 
LUTE SEC ECONOMICAL 
and LBERALITY TO THR INSURE 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Poltctes Issued. 


as LEIGH, seco AMES BUELL, President. 
é * GEO. . BURFORD Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1825. 1s7?7. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. Ongwatt, | Sec. ~Joun — Pres 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 
This New England Aonociation issues policies lim- 
[t has a regular charter, 
vane —~ 100 Cte Fe Yr; f 10,000 and individual lia- 
bility o: stockholders. ore pla 





ny are ABSO 
O ea 














n is thatof mutual 


high-rate. oe oe sn compan 

nua s far—excluding a 
small o neeton tt ee which a e ) life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as low: 





The annual cost decreases with the increase of the 
membership. The age-limit now is 18 to 60 years. 

For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


~Gov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
Rte Es Pm A'S. DALTON, Sec’y. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


++-- 810,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly................s0+-. 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Presdent 
J. L. HALEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 











and 

106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
Cash Capital --$1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,......cccccseee 386.000 00 
Reserve for BR eee 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for ail 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


@BO. T. HOPR, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 
CYRUS PECK, Sec, B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec.,A.D 
'Y,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t 

OG, HZ. BUTCHER, Ses. Brooklyn Dept. 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amo@it of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE 4 ACCOUNT. 





PRINS oo cnn acct esccssccccccagesecsacegededGaabsshvauastenst $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued...........00seeeeeeeees $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876.............++++ «++ 287,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - > - = = $37,981,693 51 

Losses: bp deathiv.ssccetecasc cndeisus inedssdedidedees PLE Ne i 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies Pais dégteccs 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 





Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks. ............-20-s: 140,232 32 
Qn CUNO RO ss cdsindc bicek esis dbae der ddidsiinde pncgtenccee Basen 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total « = = ” = S32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand................ eeee $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)...... Grit aLandqasdaasid occnetasttcdaeedee 9,730,529 91 
ON COUNT < Ka ccdada chek scatdccocescsacaddagededeos cemnecdaanens 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)......... adetcaded Salaadaddnesd 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)... 2... .. cc cece cece ee eeeee 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877..............0 dcecccccccedecccese 432,695 40 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


Habilities).....cccccccccccccsccccccccce agatagssteead Witauateas - 125,027 15 
MN OO oe oo oo pak ncicccccacasscqucceqegeb en trendlcntenets 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877..........00.+000+ 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the eoual « an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 580,515 76 


Peer eee seseseseses 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 - = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............- 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...... a 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing ‘potieles : participating fesuy- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium.................. aaadeened «.- 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... sswoceecees 


$314,440 98 
201,152 21 


517,504 84 
17,038 32— 80,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent............. $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 


Ce ee eeerereeeseeere 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 





Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876......... ecdedaneteen eeecece sevceecessG1209132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jame Ist, 1877.........ccccecccccccsccccccccccseucees 127,748,473 00 
TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID Dows, ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
3. ¥. SEYMOUR, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


H, B, CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M, FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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MAKING STRAWBERRY-BEDS. 


Ir one has plants of his oWn and knows how, 
he may set them in the. fall, with a fair pros- 
pect of success. Some growers are now setting 
wholly in July or August for next year’s fruit- 
ing; but the work must be done just right, 
or the whole of the labor will be lost. Thé-ob- 
jection to fall setting is the scarcity of good 
plants and the risk of dry weather in autumn 
and hard freezing in winter. Old plants, which 
have borne the pass year, are valueless for set- 
ting for next year’s fruiting. They have-borne 
fruit once and bave now outlived the days of 
their usefulness. Only young plants from this 
year’s runners are of any value for bearing next 
year. Most of the old plants will die, even if 
they remain where they are. An old .strawberry- 


bed is seldom worth saving. It can be kept. 


along for two or three years; butit is generally 
much better to renew every year, It ‘saves 
work in hoeing and the crop is more abundant 
and the fruit larger. If one can start the new 
plants from the runners in pots, so- they can be 
transplanted early in the fall, without disturbing 
the roots, he can have a bed next year in full 
bearing without one year’s previous cultiva- 
tion; or, if he can move them very carefully 
with large balls of earth into new beds near by, 
he can accomplish the same result. But this re- 
quires skill and better conveniences than most 
people possess. ; 

For the average cultivator the better way is 
to prepare the ground in the fall, by manuring 
highly and cultivating thoroughly, so as to kil! 
all weed-seeds and give a good root:bed for 
the plants in the spring. Ino April, or early iu 
May, the new plants of this year’s growth will 
be fully matured, and may be transplantéd with 
as little loss as cabbage plants and quite as 
rapidly. Wereceived plants the past season 
late in May, with the leaves fully grown and 
the dirt all washed from the roots; but, after a 
ride of three or four hundred miles in Uncle 
Sam’s mail-bags, they were as fresh and strong 
as one could desire, and with scarcely any ex- 
tra care every plant lived, and they are as 
healthy and thriving now as if in their original 
soil. Of course, we cut off the blossoms, to 
prevent the plants from destroying themselves 
by bearing fruit before they were sufficiently 
rooted to stand the draught upon their vitality. 
No plants should be allowed to bear the same 
year they are set, if one expects a full crop on 
the following year. Strawberry plants set in 
the spring are as easily tended during the sum- 
mer as rows of corn, potatoes, or beans, 
Just before winter, and after the ground 
freezes, the whole bed should be lightly cov- 
ered by some kind of mulching. Straw, leaves, 
and hay are used; but we fiad no objection to 
pine-needles, where they can be obtained 
easily. They do not blow away, like leaves, 
nor do they bring in grasses and weeds, like hay 
and straw. The mulch is needed not so much 
to protect from hard freezing as to prevent the 
plants from. being thrown out by alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. Occasionally 
the winter may be so uniformly cold that 
plants will need no protection ; but it is never 
safe ;to leave them uncovered, except on land 
which never heaves. Before adopting the 
practice of winter-covering we sometimes be- 
came almost discouraged trying to grow this 
fruit, it was souncertaiu ; but since using pive- 
needles in a thin layer every November we 
find the strawberry as sure as the grass crop. 
Some growers remove the mulch in the spring ; 
but we prefer to leave it entirely untouched, 
except, perhaps, to carefully remove a little 
just over the plante after they begin to push 
their leaves through. The mulch is needed 
for keeping the ground moist{during the fruit- 
ing season and to keep the berries clean. It is 
also much pleasanter picking fruit where one 
has aclean carpet to kneel on than where the 
surface is like a sand-heap. Mulching also 
keeps the weeds in check, so that no hoeing is 
required ; only a little hand-pulling of stray 
weeds here and there, as they may appear, such 
as would interfere with the present year’s crop. 
Clover in a strawberry-bed is one of the worst 
kind of weeds,,if it gets a startin the spring, 
often completely covering aud destroying the 
crop by its dense shade. 

To all who have a little land and a taste and 
time for cultivating it, our advice is: Set a 
strawberry-bed, by all means ; but get well 
ready first. Begin at the right end, take the 
same care needed for ordinary garden crops, 
and, if the season is an average one, you will 
be rewarded with berries cheap and in abund- 
ance. 





MUSHROOMS. 


A WARM, dry cellar, free from’ draughts, af- 
fords good space for beds, They may be made 
upon the floor, bufit up in the corners, in pyra- 
mids or cones, or laid against the walls on 
shelves, supported by spikes or iron braees. 
Boxes, old tubs, or half-barrels, with holes in 
the bottonis, for drainage, serve to hold the 
beds neatly. These compartments should be 
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from one and a half tothréefeetin diameter and 
at least ten inches deep. The bottom should 
be thinly laid with good soil and the space half 
filled with fresh horse manure—not too wet, 
free from straw and sticks, and well pressed 
down, The bed should then be left for two or 
three days, until the temperature has reached 
about 80 degrees Fahrenheit. Then plenty of 
good spawn from some reliable florist’s should 
be laid upon the bed in pieces, about three in- 
ches square, placed two inches apart, This 
should remain for about a week, when, if the 
spawn be good, it will have spread through tbe 
surface of the manure. Another layer of man- 
ure two inches thick should be added, well 
pressed down and rounded upon the top. In 
about two weeks more the spawn will bave run 
through the bed, and it will be ready to receive 
a three-inch layer of finely-sifted mold, put 
on evenly and compactly. In five weeks 
the mushrooms will begin to appear. Neither 
light nor free air is requisite to growth ; but the 
beds should be kept moist, by occasional water- 
ing with water at a temperature of 75 or 80 de- 
grees, supplied through a fine hose. In from 
six weeks to two months the beds will yield 
from twelve to twenty-four quarts daily. And 
by renewing them with fresh spawn and soil 
when the yield decreases or by preparing suc- 
cessive beds they may be cultivated through- 
out the year. 

The spawn, cootaiuing in itself all the cells of 
the perfect mushroom, occurs in a natural state 
in half-decomposed manure-heaps, its white 
threads having the true mushroom odor. Old 
stable-yards, covered mill-tracks; partially-de- 
cayed hot-beds, and cattle-pastures all afford it 
in abundance. When thus found, it may be 
dried and preserved for year; in shallow boxes 
and hampers in dry places, or divided into 
squares of a few inches and placed ina mush- 
room-bed. After the firet impregnation of the 
bed with spawn, if care be exercieed, it will 
not require to be replenished, as a portion of 
the bed may be set apart for future use after 
the spawn is thoroughly set and before it be- 
gins to bear. If a bed needs enriching, it may 
be done by watering it with a solution com. 
posed of one part of clear liquid manure to 
five pints of soft water, and about two ouuces 
of coarse salt to each gallon of the mixture. 
Fresh soil should then be added to the bed, and 
it should be covered with old matting, to retain 
its heat. Good beds begin to bear in about six 
werks, and continue fruitful from two to six 
months, according to the care given them. 
Musbroums should be pulled or twisted from 
the beds ; but never cut, as that process leaves 
a part of the stump to decay, The little hole 
left by the stem should be filled in at once with 
fine loam. 

The wholesome fungi are invariably pleasant 
in odor and flayor. Their color, figure, and 
texture afford no safe indication of their qual- 
ity ; but the senses of smell and taste are trust- 
worthy guides in selection. It should be made 
a rule to reject those which have a narcotic or 
feetid odor and an acrid or acid taste and which 
constrict the throat in swallowing. If a fun- 
gus turns blue upon being bruised, or exudes 
a milky, bitter, or styptic juice, it should be 
avoided; as should also those which become 
soft, liquefy, or change color decidedly and 
which grow in very damp places. A simple 
and infallible test isto spriukle a little salt 
upon the gills. If the color changes to black 
they are good; butif they become yellow they 
are poisonous, 








MAKING MANURE. 


Upon no question in agriculture is there so 
much pending as in the preservation and manu- 
facture of manure. It has been truthfully said 
that the manure-heap is the farmer’s bank, and 
upon the size of this depends all his operations. 
This statement is as true as an axiom in mathe- 
matics, and we, as New England farmers (a 
large portion of us, at least), must plead guilty 
of animproyident use of the materials within 
our reach for increasing our farm bank stock. 
Farmers often buy commercial manures worth- 
less in their composition, while they throw away 
and waste materials which are of great value 
as food for vegetation. Tae many little streams 
that run out of the barnyard and other placés 
around the buildings, in the spring, bearing 
away plant-food into highways, often might be 
stopped and absorbed with something, when it 
would be found equal to the solid part of the 
manure. Besides the great waste that is con- 
stantly going on and which should be stopped, 
there are many things that could be collected 
and made into manure—leaves from the forest, 
muck from the swamp, and, where a great 
amount of swamp-hay is fed to the cattle, the 
refuse from the cattle-cribs. If your soil is a 
heavy clay, sand can be used to great advan- 
tage for bedding purposes and for pig-pens. 
And on light soils clay can be used, perbaps ; 
not as an absorbent, but it can be drawn to 
great advantage directly upon the fields, where 
it can be spread and cultivated or plowed in. 
Great results are often thus obtained, especial- 
ly upon grass crops. I have seen the yield in- 
creased three-fold in this way. Then, most 


farmers formerly yarded their cattle during 
the summer months; while now among many 
it has become the practice to tie them up, and 
bed them with something to absorb the liquid 
manure. Farmers, by neglecting to save fer- 
tilizers within their reach, make as an excuse 
thatthey cannet cultivate certain crops because 
they lack manure, when they often waste 
enough for such a purpose. A farmer once 
told me that he should like to cultivate more 
fruit, if he had the manure ; when at that time 
he was annually wasting enough to manure a 
large orchard. In every family of five or six 
persons enough might be saved from the sink 

spout to manure quite a garden. The weeds, 
potato-tops, and everything available should 
be collected in a heap and the slops turned 
upon it. This makes one of the best manures 
for all kinds of fruit trees, vines, and garden 
vegetables, and can be made with very little 
trouble. If every farmer should resolve to 
save everything of a manurial nature from the 
barn and house the coming season, the amount 
paid for commercial manures might be sensi- 
bly diminished.— New England Farmer. 





BUDDING FRUIT-TREES. 


THERE are two well-established methods 
now invery general use amoug experts in fruit 
culture for changing or multiplying varieties of 
the same class on the same tree. And both of 
these are simple and inexpensive. The first of 
these is known as grafting, and is only prac- 
ticed on larger trees, and always in the spring, 
before the foliage is developed. The other 
method, which is much more rapid and quite 
as sure, when properly done, is budding. And 
the time for doing this extends from the mid- 
die of July until the first of September. When- 
ever the bark separates easily from the wood 
the buds may be set, with fair chances of suc- 
cess. The outfit for budding consists of some 
narrow strips of bass matting, such as comes on 
the inside of coffee-bags, and‘a pocket-knife 
with a single blade, with a small piece of ivory 
fastened in the end of the handle. When the 
incision is made, the ivory is used to raise the 
bark up on either side,so that the bud may be 
pressed into place. The buds to be inserted 
should be cut from young, healthy trees, and 
always of the present year’s growth, those that 
are most matured being selected. The leaves 
may then be clipped off the branch of buds, 
leaving say half an inch of the leaf-stalk at- 
tached tothe bud. Then with a keen-edged 
knife cut off each bud separately, from a half 
to three-quarters of an inch in jength, leaving 
a thin slice of wood back of the eye or bud. 
These should be kept moist. and protected from 
the sun or air until set. Exposure, even for a 
short time, may prove fatal. 

When the whole top or any part of it is to be 
budded over, select the spot for each bud, ina 
smooth part of the branch, not too large—say 
from one to two inches in diameter. On this 
part make an incision through the bark in the 
form of the capital letter T, and raise or sep- 
arate the bark from the wood with the ivory cn 
the handle of the knife. The bud may then be 
pressed into place, cutting off square the por- 
tion that goes above the cross incision. Then 
with a strip of the bass mattiog wrap firmly 
around the branch above and below the eye, 
fastening the end of the strip by a slip-knot. 
This completes the operation, which can be 
successfully done, even by a novice, in less 
time than it takes to describe it.—P. T. QUINN, 
in ** Midsummer Holiday Scribner.”’ 





FIGHTING THE COLORADO BEETLE. 


It may be true, as Mrs. Swisshelm affirms, 
that the beetles which emerge from the ground 
when the potatoes first make their appearance 
eat off the vines ; but if they alone did the eat- 
ing very little damage would be done. These 
first beetles deposit their eggs to from 700 to 
1,200 on the under side of the leaves. The 
eggs are usually found in clusters of from one 
to two dozen each. These hatch in a few days, 
and the larve from these eggs are what make 
such sad havoc. They feed from 17 to 20 days. 
They then bury themselves in the earth, soon 
change into pup, remain as pupe 10 or 12 
days, and then come out of the ground perfect 
beetles. They then deposit eggs for a second 
generation. The last larve of the third brood 
remain in the ground until the following spring, 
when they come out the first bugs of the sea- 
son. The mistake, as suggested, is made in 
not paying due attention to these. If these 
are properly taken care of and the cluster of 
eggs they have laid on the under side of the 
leaves carefully removed, the line becomes ex- 
tinct. But farmers wait until the larve of each 
of the 1,200 eggs of each female bug proceeds 
to put the plant out of the way before he tries 
todo anything. When it is remembered that 
the descendatts of a single pair of these phi- 
loprogenitive animals may in a single season 
number over 60,000,000, it will be readily seen 
that the farmer bas only to dally a little to be 
overwhelmed by sheer force of numbers, “A.” 
asks when poison can best be applied, how 

it should be applied, and what kind of poison 
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is best. Nothingequals Parisgreen. It should 
be applied when the bugs first make their ap- 
pearance. The liquid application is growing 
in favor. A pound of green in a barrel of 
water. A long-handled whisk-broom can be 
used best in sprinkling. It does just as effect 
ive service as a sprinkler and doesn’t waste 
anything like as much.— 77ribune. 





PRUNING GRAPES. 


THIs is a question answered so variously by 
writers on grape-growing and talked of so op- 
positely by vignerons that an answer to the 
question ‘‘ How'to prune ?” in any way will be 
said by some to be assuming; but, having 
studied the grape in its hundreds of varieties 
pretty thoroughly, and having read every treat- 
ise upon it of which I have ever heard, and 
practiced or observed the practice of many 
vignerons and teachers, I propose to say touch- 
ing summer pruning as follows: 

Each variety almost will after the first two 
years require a distinct system ; or, rather, per- 
haps I should say there are three or more 
classes of growths, of which the vines belong- 
ing thereto must have a distinct form of prun- 
ing. There is pot nor can there be any general 
rule for prunieg that will act alike upon 
varieties, and if attempted it would fail and fall 
to the ground. The grape-grower must first 
learn the habit and character of a variety, and 
then he could adapt his pruning and training to 
a mode or system consonant with its class. 
Summer pruning—the cutting away of foliage 
after the blossom has opened—is now counted 
by the majority of vignerons as an error; and 
the reason for the error is that each leaf and 
end of a shoot has a corresponding connection 
with the spongioles or feeding ends of the 
roots ; and once the leaf or shoot connecting 
therewith is broken the spongiole, rootlet, or 
feeding-mouth is affected, becomes closed from 
its natural action, and, as a consequence, rot 
avd decay results, creating at the root of the 
vine a fungoid disease, which, if the same sys- 
tem of summer pruning were persisted in, 
would ina few years result in apparent out- 
ward disease of the vine and in rot and mildew 
of the fruit. Having said so much,I stand 
ready to write, if wanted, what I think is the 
best mode of pruning, from the first summer’s 
growth of a newly-planted vine to the bearing 
year, and how to continue it.—F. R. Elliott. 
—— 


CANADA THISTLE. 


T. B. Minor, in the New York World, says: 

“Tf all the labor expended on exterminating 
Canada UDISTIES IN tho Uulved Gtetog were paid 
for at the rate of $1 per day, the sum would 
probably pay off our national debt. But the 
question is: How can they be destroyed? I 
once had this pest in my garden, and I was 
told that by cutting them off with a hoe as fast 
as they appeared they would die before fall; 
‘as no plant can live long by such treatment.” 
Well, they were so cut off from spring to fall, 
and the next year they appeared as before, and 
they are probably in the same garden yet, 
which place I sold twenty years ago. At the 
same time I had a field that was covered with 
thistles, which was mowed several years, and 
the most of the thistles disappeared. The 
theory was, among the farmers of the vicinity, 
that when thistles are cut off near the ground, 
at a certain stage of their growrh, and a rain 
occurs soon after being cut, filling their hollow 
stalks with water, that it kills them; and this 
appears to be true. Ordinary plowing of the 
thistle-land once in two or three weeks will 
not kill them. Butacase that came to my 
notice was as follows: A man cut the 
thistles in August, close to the ground, and 
put atablespoonful of fine salt upou the head 
of every stalk. This did not kill them; but it 
so weakened their vitality that three plowings 
the next season destroyed them all. I once 
killed a patch of these thistles by sowing the 
land to buckwheat so thick that it completely 
smothered them. A man who wrote on this 
subject some years ago said that he had cut 
thistles several years ago from the 15th to the 
25th of August, and they had always died.” 








CUT OR GROUND HAY. 


In some places hay is cut into inch and balf- 
inch pieces and then ground, for the purpose 
of feeding cattle, horses, ete., in the belief of 
its adding to the nutrition of the food. Many 
people have their hay cut into inch lengths 
for feeding, and claim advantage over the usual 
mode of feeding hay as Nature provides it for 
the use of the animals. We always doubted 
this theory, for the reason that hay fed in the 
usual manner’ performed all the offices of 
nutrition, as it was perfectly digested and 
there was nothing more to be attained. 

Bat, in order to sustain our theory, we con- 
sulted an old, careful livery-stable keeper, who 
bad many horses, and who iu along series of 
years studied the profit and loss in the various 
supplies for his stock. He,said there was 





nothing gained in feeding cracked corn; but, 
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on the contrary, there was a loss, in the in- 
creased price demanded for it. Also that cut- 
hay was a loss to the extent of the labor, which 
was by no means atrifle. Good hay—and none 
other should be fed—is eaten up clean, where 
not too much is given ata time. Oats should 
be fed whole, mixed with a little bran and 
moistened. He said he usually gave each 
horse in the evening a couple of ears of corn 
in the cob, and they were greatly relished. His 
horses were in the best of health, having lost 
but two by disease in thirty years. This was 
the evidence, we repeat, of a careful and ex- 
perienced man, whom we knew all his life, and 
we believe the facts stated cannot be success- 
fully contradicted.— Germantown Telegraph. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





Ir all the droppings from the roosts by 
hens be carefully saved in barrels, and every 
spring and fall this manure be composted with 
any good soil or muck from swamps, and £0 
kept a few months, its value for any crop is 
equal to Peruvian guano, avd it may, I think, 
be estimated at 50 cents per fowl per annum. 
From fifty hens I saved about ten barrels of the 
pure hen guano during the year. What I save 
from November to April 1 compost in the 
spring with soil. First I spread in a circle soil 
tothe depth of three or four inches. Then I 
spread hen-manure about an inch deep. Then 
I spread another layer of soil, and then a layer 
of manure, till the heap is completed, using 
about four times the bulk of soil that I do of 
manure, the last layer being soil. The top of 
this compost-heap I make flat, to catch the 
rains. Then I cover with any refuse hay or 
straw, then place some sticks of wood or 
boards against the covering, to keep it in its 
place, and intwo or three months itis ready 
to use, having been thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with the soil. But, as the season for 
planting is then mostly past, I leave the 
heap until the next spring, when I use it with 
what [I compost in November. Perhaps it 
would be better to make a compost in March, 
where the climate will admit, and use the 
manure for crops planted the last of May or 
early in June; but [can discover no loss by 
keeping it till the next season. A gill of this 
compost in a hill of corn will be equal in effect 
to ahalf-shovelful of stable- oe —Michigan 
Farmer. 


..Peach trees should be examined in June 
or July and September for the troublesome 
borer. The egg is deposited at the base of the 
tree, where it hatches, and the grnb. often an 
sucu tung ood almost white, bores its way un- 
der the bark down into the roots or around the 
collar, making anugly wound and sometimes 
completely girdling the tree. The process of 
destroying the grub is not tedious and should 
in no case be neglected. About the middle of 
June we hoe and trim our trees, and at the 
same time search for the borer. We hoe about 
four inches deep, to expose the collar of the 
the tree, then feel all about the base of the 
trunk with the hand. If any gum is found, 
we know the: borer is there at work. With a 
knife or stout wire we follow his iniquitous 
path until he is discovered ; when he is immedi- 
ately executed, judgment having been passed 
upon him before his capture. We did not find 
many trees infested at the last examination, 
owing, probably, to a quantity of chip-manure 
mixed with lime having been placed about 
their base. A. J. Downing used to advice 
banking with earth slightly during summer, 
aud removing the same in the fall, that the 
bark might harden during the season of rest. 
We have destroyed as many 2s three large 


borers in one tree only two years old.—Rural 
Home. 


....The grain crops in the West have been 
all that could be desired this-year. As I have 
used during the last.seven years many hun- 
dred tons of spent hops, I can, I thtnk, say 
that I have given it a fair trial. I have tried it 
side by side with well-rotted stable manure on 
such crops as potatoes, cabbage, celery, car- 
rots, and even wheat, barley, and oats, and 
proved it quite equal to the manure, more par- 
ticularly on heavy loam. On a very light soil it 
would be less beneficial: If used fresh from 
the brewery, it will do no harm ; but I prefer to 
have it lay ina good big heap for a year and 
be well turned a few times. Hot-beds made of 
one-balf stable manure and one-half fresh 
spent hops will retain heat much Jonger than if 
made entirely of stable manure. When two 
or three years old and thoroughly rotten, so 
rotten that it will easily ran through a half- 
inch seive, it is a fine substitute for leat- mold; 
So good, in fact, that we never look for leaf- 
mold. All our common greenhouse plants— 
such as pelargoniums, carnations, fuchsias, 
begonias, ete.—in fact, almost without an ex- 
ception, all soft-wooded greenhouse plants, 
thrive finely with a liberal allowance of rotten 
hops.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


----Major ‘Hallett, of Bristol, England, the 
Well-known grower of improved wheat and 
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barley and other cereals, says: ‘‘ Very close 
observation during many years has led me tc 
the discovery that the variations in the cereals 
which Nature presents to us are not only 
hereditary, but that they proceed upon a fixed 
principle ; and from them I have deducted the 
following law of development of cereals: 1. 
Every fully-developed plant, whether of wheat, 
oats, or barley, presents an ear superior in pro- 
ductive power to any of the rest on that plant. 
2. Every such plant contains one grain which, 
upon trial, proves more productive than any 
other. 3. The best grain in a given plant is 
found in its best ear. 4. The superior vigor of 
this grain is transrhissible in different degrees 
in its progeny. 5. By repeated careful selec- 
tion the superiority isaceumulated. 6. The im- 
provement, whichis at first rapid, gradually, 
after along series of years, is diminished in 
amount, and evidently so far arrested that, 
practically speaking, a limit to improvement in 
the desired quality is reached. 7. By still con- 
tinuing to select, the improvement is main- 
tained, and practically a fixed type is the re- 
sult. 


....A Maine entomologist reports to the 
Lewiston Journal that he has given much at- 
tention to the potato-bug, and expresses the 
opinion that farmersin Maine have little to fear 
from the Colorado beetle. The climate is so 
cold that only a small portion can be expected 
to live through the winter. He finds that the 
long time that has elapsed since they com- 
menced their journey over the country has 
given time for their enemies to multiply to such 
an extent that they must increase slowly. 
Already numerous insects are preying upon 
their larve, and lately something is at work 
upon the eggs. He finds that not more than 
one in twenty of the eggs upon his vines wil 
hatch. Extensive observation in Massachu- 
setts and Maine this seasou show that few or 
no fields have been injured to any extent, and 
he thinks that by attention to picking till after 
the potatoes are well in blossom no harm will 
come to the present crop. He also cautions 
farmers against the use of Paris green. 


. Some poultry-keepers put a little carbolic 
acid into vials and hang them, uncorked, in 
the poultry-house. Thisisa good plan. But 
a better one is to saturate an old horse-blanket 
or apiece of old carpet with a stronger solu- 
tion than the above, and then tack it to the in- 
side wall of the poultry-house. In hot weather 
the application should be made at least once a 
month. In cases where houses are densely oc- 
cupied at night, oftener will be better — say 
once a fortnight. If vermin get a start, they 
will breed and multiply by the million, and 
serve the poultry about as the ten-liner serves 
the potato vines—they will set them up. The 
earbolic acid, though, is as complete an anti- 
dote in the one case as Paris green isin the 
other, and should be as vigorously and system- 
atically applied. Besides its deodorizing and 
insecticide properties, carbolic acid has many 
other important uses in the poultry-yard. 


--+-At the late International Butter and 
Cheese Show, held at Hamburg, au important 
innovation was adopted. For a few francs the 
visitor could purchase the right to taste three 
classes of butter and cheese, being supplied 
with bread at the same time. The important 
lesson derived from that dairy conference is 
that the farmers of Europe henceforth must 
rely on pasturage and stock, instead of grain; 
and that associations of farmers, as in France 
and Switzerland, for the manufacture of cheese, 
etc., on a large scale, is an absolute necessity. 
So seriously does Germany view the imperative 
‘“evolution ” that she has schools at Praskan, 
Poppelsdorf, etc. for instructing pupils in the 
most approved methods of preparing butter 
and cheese. 


-- -Asa flesh producer, one pound of eggs 
is equal to one pound of beef. A hen may be 
calculated to consume one bushel of corn year- 
ly and to lay twelve dozen or eighteen pounds 
of eggs. This is equivalent to saying that three 
and one-tenth pounds of corn will produce, 
when fed to a hen, one pound of eggs. A 
pound of pork, on the contrary, requires about 
five and one-tenth pounds of corn for its pro- 
duction. When eggs are twenty-four cents a 
dozen and pork ten cents a pound, we have a 
bushel of corn fed, producing $2.88 worth of 
egg and $1.05 of pork. Judging from these 
facts, eggs must be economical in their produc- 
tion and in their eating, and especially fit for 
the laboring man in replacing meat. 


..When should the melons be gathered ? 


‘This-is avery important matter, for a green 


‘is: worthless and they will spoil very 
soon after they’ are ripe. The ripening of 
muskmelons may be readily detected by the 
change of color and by the separation of the 
stem from the fruit, if ripe; but if green it 
will hold quite strongly and finally break if 
forced. It fs more difficult to tell when a 
watermelon is ripe; butan experienced grower 
will readily detect the ripe ones by the sound , 
they give when rapped upon. Green water- 











melons sound hard and solid, while a ripe one 
has a dull, hollow sound. But this is one of 
the things that must be learned by practice. 


..“‘ Margarine ” is the compound prepared 
from the fat of oxen and sheep and so colored 
as to resemble butter. Few French hotels and 
restaurants but now resort to its use for cook- 
ing beefsteaks. Its name has changed, being 
at present known as the “‘ finest Duich butter.” 
The manufacturer or patentee sells it at the 
rate of one franc per pound, and the retailers 
add thereto fifty per cent. It must have an 
enormous sale in Paris, at all events, judging 
from the several depots. One grocer sells it 
under the title of “‘ American butter’’ and has 
piles of it between Cincinnati hams and bacon. 
He charges four sous a pound more. 


. Investigations by Prof. Marklyn and Mr. 
Cooper woul m to place rye before wheat 
in the scale of nutrition. They pronounce it 
one-third richer than wheat. Rye is especially 
rich in gluten. This corresponds with the gen- 
erally received idea of farmers. In Pennsyl- 
vania rye has long been considered one of the 
most valuable cereals as food for horses, and 
in Europe it is held in high estimation for 
bread. It winters easily and thrives on a com- 
paratively poor soil. 


.. Weeds need constantly to be looked after 
and taken by the foretop. Remember tbat 
every weed that is allowed to go to seed this 
year will be replaced by hundreds and thou- 
sands next year. ‘‘One year’s seeding” of 
weeds is said to produce “fifteen years of 
weeding,’’ and it is not far from the truth. 
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Before Life is Imperiled, deal judiciously with the symptoms which 
tend to dangerous chronic diseases. If the stomach is foul, the excretions 
irregular, the liver torpid, nothing is more certain than that 
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Read some English Testimonials, 


GREENE’S SAILORS’ HOME, 
Poplar Stree., London, England. 

I take this method ot making known the perfect 
cure 1 have ontsined, from the use of your valuable 
medicine, the PAIN KILLER. I was urged by a 
friend to try it, and procured a bottle of Dr. Kernot 
apothecary. 

have been afflicted three years with Neuralgia and 
violent spasms of the stomach, which caused a con- 
stant rejection of food. The doctors at Westminste r 
Hospital gave ve Eh, casein despair. Then I tricd 
your PAIN K ER, which gave me immediate re- 
lief from sole and sickness, and 1 regained my 
strength, andam pow ableto en my usual occu. 
pation of sailor. One bottle cured 

Yours, respectfully, CHARLES POWELL, 

This is to certify that I have beena sufferer from 
Indigestion and violent Sick Headache tor upward 
of four years. I have consulted many of the Faculty, 
but have derived no materia! benefit from any 
source, until l tried PERRY DAVIS’s PAIN KILLER, 
which, I am happy to state, hasdone me more good 
than all I ever tried before. ESTHER BRIGGS, 

Bolton, England, 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprictors, 
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warmth, and vigor to the system, surpassing all 
other remedies tor this malady. 
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Breadway.and Bond St.; W. “Gc. Smith, 189 Broad- 
way, New York; at Simonson Bros., John Luhrman, 
Jersey City Heights; Geo. C. Gibson and Buidlenkamp 
Bros.. pe AF and by all the leading grocers in 
the United States. 
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